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A bvehtisement. 

, • • • 

T^HIS pubiication of tpe works of the Author 
o/'Tl>e Confessional, is submitted to the pub- 
lic by^ the Editor, from a strong sense of the 
duty which he oxces to his country, to reconi- 
•mend those principles of genuine pi'dtestantism, 
on which a modarat^ refonJi of' the established 
church might most happily be effected ; as xvcll 
as from an affectionate regard to the memoni 
of his excellent and revered parcitt, whose cha- 
racter and viexos as a writer, have often been 
misunderstood or misrepresented ; and xvkose 
long and laborious life, was dedicated Jo the 
promotion of the best interests of the church of 
England^ • * 

It was the»grcat xcish of Archdeacon Btack, 
burners heart, by eurncsU% dppeuUng to those 
who are intrusted xvith tiiq^ sup/rintendame 
ecclesiastical affah's, to reinovc certain re- 
straints on tlie exercise of Christian liber/i/, 
xvhich had been imposed in an inauspicious hour,, 
by the Icad^s of the protestant reformation ; 
and to exhibit ^le national establishment of the 
gospel impt'oving in edification^ and'purity, as 


, “ rJDJ^RTISEMENT. 

ihe and knowledge of tke^age were 

ev^r^ oM^r desirable»attainment, 
A d^^^iike thiswas xoorthy^of suchaman ; — 

• a man t()hfi^m^afmatton in t^elazvs of his coun~ 
try, whose researches in cgclesiastical polity, 
whose thorough acquaintance with the scrip- 
tures, and rooted conviction of the irufh of the 
religion revealed in them, at once inspired him 
with zeal to pursue the prospect of reform in 
th^ church, and enabled him to discern, by what 
means and to xvhat extent, such a reform might* 
be 'carried without tndangy'ing the peace and 
good order of civil society. 

fVhenever opportunity offered to serve the 
cause of trutlt and liberty, however temporary 
the occasion tnighf be, Air. Blackburne xvas al- 
ways on the watch, and his pen exwr ready to 
volunteer i(s services ; one consequence of which 
xcas, that many^of the controversial Essays of 
this '‘faithful monitor' xvere scat Itred, through 
tpe periodicals publications of the day. And, 
however we may trifsic, that neither these nor 
the efforts of )i{s felltm'-labourers, were xvholly 
lost at that time* yet it would be no easy task 
at present, amongst many others of the like na^ 
Uirc, to ascertain the contributions (four author; 
nor f they could be distinctly ascertj^ned, wgutd 
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it be thought worth the while, perhaps, to re- 
priht them now in a collected form. 

It map he sufficient to acquaint the reader,^ 
who is curious in contrdbersial hmtory, that in- 
the year 1774, J^r. Blackburne published m 
three small mlumcs, 12tno. A Collection ofLet-'^ 
ters and Essays, in favour of public liberty ; 
first published in the news-papers, in the years 
1764^ 65, 66 , 67 , 68 , 69 , and 1770. By an ami- 
cable band* of well-wishers, to the religious and 
• civil rights of mankind. Published by Wilkie, 
and Goldsmith, Li^ndon. • 

* Of Ulr. Blackburne' s vigilance and aclivUy, 

‘ whenever the esiemy appeared, the reader per- 

* haps may firm some idea, by pn'us^wg the pa- 
‘ per on Imbutation ; those signed, Pbleboto- 
‘ mus, Saxifragus, Lothario, Apicius, Eccle- 
‘ siasticus, Cainillus, Inceptor, the Answer oJ‘ 
‘ the Archbishop 0 / Paris, to tlje Archbishop oj 

* Canterjbuiy, the letter to the bishop of Albany 
‘ elect, and not less ^han tzvice asjnany m.ore. 

‘ By the same hand was yianafactiired, the cas- 
‘ trated chapter of TrisUam Shflndy.’ yjjtdilo 
the same hand, we believe, ftr may safely at- 
tribute the papers signed, Plebeius, Miso- 
mumpsimus, aPree Burgess in fetters, tlie Coun- 
try Curate^of January the Lst, dilcus, 
oclastcs, llarr]^asius, as well as several 
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on tvhich, hoxvever, we cannot pronounce with 
equal certainty. • 

In the following Memoirs of Mr. Blackbiirne's 
' life and writings, notite is^ta%en*of some prin- 
ted, and some manuscript irp.cts of his, xohich 
, *do not appear in this collection of his works. 
The Discourse on Family religion, aeid such of 
the Sei raons Charges, are not here inser- 
, ted, being- chiejly of a practical cast, may be 
siiqiposcd to have better ansxcered the particular 
purpose, for xohich they were originally compo- * 
sedfas they xoere at that tirye^pvinted and pub- 
lishedf than they could do if included in a vo- 
luminous publication like the present. For the 
• rest, the TDeftiice of Dr. Law’s Appendix 
against Morton, Steffe, and Fleming, is in a 
greuj: measure superseded by the last complete 
edition of the Historical View ; which, in the 
opinion of some Qompetent judges, may be. consi- 
dered fts having given the finishing blow to the 
ernifmversy. Of the Letter on Baptism, and 
of the Three LetJers f>n Swift’s (misnamed) 

* IHst(i^y of ihe'four la«t years of the Queen, a 
• short account xcilfbe found in the proper place. 


Upon the whole, the Editor thinks it right 
and respectful to the public, to add} that he has 
f 'ted this edition of the xoorksofjiis father, 

' ' "tensive a plan, as a rca^oncfble regard 



ADVERTISEMENT. ’ . , 

to t/iff expense of so large a publication, and d 
pr ope f attention to the convenience oj the pur-- 
chaser would permit. He hopes, however, that 
he has excluded nothing, vdhich coul& contribute 
fully and J'airly, to display the character and 
principles of the Author.^ And for the ittsen- 
tion, on his o^jn accord, of t'he two little pieces^ 
now first printed, the Story of the two Jews, 
and the Catacombs, it is presumed, they will be 
read with pleasure, as' specimens of thewritef*- 
talent in the province of invention anctfancy. 

The following Epigi^am of Archdeacon Black- 
burne's, whi^t is already xvcll known, and has 
been repeatedly printed, for want of. a more ap- 
propriate place in this work, may, itnthout far- 
ther apology, be subjoined here. 


LYCIDAS to PRUDENTIA. 

• 

Descend, iair Stoic, fjoin Ihy (liglj ts r 
From nature Icara^lo know, 

Owi passions arc the needful weights* 
That make our virtues ^o.% ^ 

_ - - ^ 

PRUDENTIA to LYCIDAS. 

True, Lygidos : yet think not so 
Another truth to shun ; / • 

Our pamons make our virtues go^ 

But Aake^ur vices run. 



' ADVERTISEMENT. 

t * 

It xoould be unjust to conclude Jhis Adver^ 
iisment, without the acknowledgment of 6bliga~ 
tion to a learned and faithful friend, whose pe- 
culiar acqiMintance \vith the subject (f the fol- 
lowing papers, and affectionate attachment to 
his memory, has enabled the Editor to meet the 
public eye, with rdore'advantage ihan he could 
else have done, without the benefit of his assis- 
tance. 


•* Brignall, April 5, 1804. 


W V ^ 

N. B. The text of thi subsequent Memoirs, 
as far as the lalin prayer, inclusive, is all that 
was lefuby the Author himself. For the con- 
tinuance of those Memoirs, for the extracts of 
letters and other notes, whether signed E or 
not, as also for those articles or remarks in the 
Appendix, which are not otherwise accounted 
for,^the Editor alone is responsible. 


'This edition having been put* to pi'ess in Hic 
year 1801, the fied:efs now first published, appear 
wMi the date oj llt^, 'year in which they xoere 
printed. 
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Francis BLACKBURNE, the author of the fol- 

lowing tracts^ wim born at Richinond, in Yorkshire, 
Juno Qy 1705. H grandfaTlier Francis, was a younger 
son of a gentleman, whose family foy many years were 
owners of Marricke Abbey, about Six miljps from Ricli- 
mondjtogether witli a good estate for those timcs,wlfft'h 
a numerous offspring, and a want of oeconomy, obliged 
the owner to sell, so that the fortunes of his younger 
children were but'very inconsiderable. 

Francis, our ^author's grandfather, w'as settled at 
Richmond, and 4herg entered into the stocking trade, in 
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which, by his own prudence and industry, and the en- 
couragement of Lady Yorke (whose re<ation, Mrs, Jane 
Inimui, of Bcwerlej^, near Ripoii,, he married), and of 
Thomas Yorfce, Esq, son, he ac;Huired a handsome 
fortune, which enabled him* to settle an estate of about 
two hundred [K)unds a year, upon the marriage of his 
only sou Francis, witU Alice the elder daughter of Dr. 
I'liomiis Comber^ d^au of Durham. Of this marriage, 
our aiulior, a younger son Tlioraas,and a daughter Jane, 
afierw^ards married to Onesiphorus Paul, Esq. of Hill 
House, in Gloucestershire, [and mother to the present 
humane aad patriotic Sir George Onesiphorus Paftl^ 
Baronet. E.1 were the issue. 

Francis, our author’s father, cliccl at tfte age of twen- 
ty-nine. And some years after, his widow married 
William K.irkby Esq.’^ of As!jlac\, in Lancashire ; and 
in consequence of that alliance, the family removed in- 
to that county, and the tw^osons were sent successive- 
Ijpto school at Kendal, in Westmoreland, Pennington, 
and llawkshead, (where is a Free-school, foundedaiid 
endowed by Archbishop Sandvs), and lastly, to the 
Frcet-seliool at Sedbergli, in Yorkshhe, of which Dr, 
Samuel Saunders was then^inaster. 


* By this marri^qe Mr. Kirfby had one daughter and three fons 
* Sari’; Kirkby, who died uniiferried at Kendal, Feb. 17, i8oo, in her 
S8th year, # 

William Comber Kirkby, late Attorney at Law, in London, (and fa- 
tlicr of Wiliiam Kirkby Ef^i, of the Exchequer Office), who died, July 
Sth, 1791, in his 76th year. • 

James Kirkby, late OruggiU in London, who died September 5, 
in his 74th year, ^ 

And John Kirkby, who died in London, atnhc age of za. 
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These frequent removals from one school to another, 
were the ejBTect of*the care and attention of their father 
in }aw> MivKirkby, tq the education of these two 3 oung 
men; for no sooner, was any neglect or inefficiency of 
the school-master discovereSi, but the boys were remo- 
ved to some other schoorof better repute. The benefit 
of this solicitude of his father inlaw in the education of 
himself and hi^rother, our author always acknowledg- 
ed with expressions of the most sensible giatitudc. 

The elder brother remained only one year under the 
care of Dr* Saunders, having, as was judged bj" liis^ 
friends, sufficiently compleated his classical learning, ‘ 
to be qualified for entering upon academical studies; btft 
being only sixteen years of ago, it was thought proper 
that he should pass one year under the eye of liis worthy 
urtcle Thomas Comber^ Esq. of East Nevnon,^ in York- 
shire, at which place he had the advantage of the li- 
braiy of his grandfather, the J)ean of J^urhani, and of 
the direction of his uncle in the use of it, who liad be«ii 
educated at Liiiculn college, in Oxford, under the tui- 
tion of Dr. Liipton. 

In the month ©f May, 17--^ and in the sevent^ath 
year of his age, our authoipwas admitted pensioner of 
Catherine Hall, ilainbridgc, under ^ihe t?uition of Mr. 
Edward Hubbard, (afterwards Master of the College), 
and constantly resided in college, till he took the *de-* 
gree of Bachelor of Arts. Soon after which, his bro- 
ther Thomas, who had been admitted pensioner about 
two years before at Christ’s College, Cambridge, died 
ut that college of the smallpox, which so affected our 


* Near Helmfley. 
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author as greatly' to impair his health, aftd made it ne- 
cessary for him to go down into Yorkshire to re-estab- 
lish it. Upon returning to college, he was chosen Con- 
duct, or Cli^plain-Feltew of the sopiety, and upon that 
title, was ordained deacon^ by Dr. G*^en, bishop of 
Ely, March 17th, 17^28. 

Our author’s rcturnAo^ollege, wafS occasioned chief- 
ly by his expectation of a foundation-fellowship, likely 
to be vacant by the preferment of Mr. Addenbroke, 
afterwards Dean of Lichfield : but the^ majority of the 
.fellows being high royalists on the principle of beredi- 
* tary rights and our author having by the conversettoir 
of some liberal miuded friends, and the readin^^ of 
Locke,* Hoadly, &€. acquired a stron|; attachment to 
the principles of ecclesiastical and civil liberty, he be- 
came ai\ obnoxious candidate to the societ}^ ; and ha- 
ving disclosecl his sentiments too freely, in a public 
speech, on the 5th of November, immediately prece- 
ding the timeof taking his degree,hc vrai!>iejeeted,though 
otherwise the onl}* qualified candidate, and "huiigli the 
electors were obliged, in order to disappoint him, to 
violate their statutes, by indulging MmAd^enbroke with 


• * ^ A certain ^erfon indeed owes liis princijdcs to a very acci- 

■ dental word of advice giym alum at feventeen, by a worthy old lay 
, • gentleman, who'^faid, “ yc^ng man, letthefirft book thou readeft at 

* C? 5 nibndge, be Lock| uj[fon* government,*' It was accordingly the 

* book that perfon bought, and he improved fo much by it, tliat 

* he loft a fellowlhip by a fpecch on Uic 5 th of November ; ami ha- 

* ving bread to car, by the care and industry of«a grandfather, would 

^ • betliemoft incxcufcaWc imn upon earth, fliou Id he ever regret that 

* and feme other losses of the l^ime fort.* m 

F. B. T© Thomas HoUia^ Feb, 14th, lyitt. 
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an extraordinary year of gra<ie; to keep the fellowship 
full. 

On this disappointment our author resigned his.con- 
ductship, and regaireb to Ea$t-Newton fo his worthy 
uncle Comber, with wholH' he continued as a boarder 
for some years in expec'tation of some church perfer- 
ment, particularly the living of ^ Richmond his native 
place, where tl?e Rev^ and worthy Mr. Thomas Brooke> 
w ho had married his motlier’s sister, was then incum- 
bent. 

During his residence at East-New ton, he was afflicted 
with a nervous disorder and a dejection of spirits, which 
disabled him from pursuing his jstudics, and oblige?d 
him to seek rcMef in strong exercise, particularly fox- 
hunting and other field sports, wdiich restored him to a 
toleridne state of health, and power of application to 
books. * 

* * Fox hunting was then my ftudy and employment, which 1 pvr- 

* ar t rddt'on’s h * ft* in the country, when absent from York, with 
‘ great folit,itude and airidut*v. At that relation’s house howaver, I 

* found fomtold books formerly Jic property of ray great grandfather^ 

* (anOhvcrianjustice>whoatthe reftoration faved himfelf, his family 
^ and fortune, by a match ♦vith a fbmalc royalift of diftinction, whofe 
‘ name you faw in Catterick church. These books, wlycli*, alter my faid 

* ancestor’s demife, were thrown by ai^onj tfte lumber of the houft, 

* I conveyed to my lodging room* and there became tJLquainted with the , 

* manners and principles of many excell'sntk)ld puritans, and tliedlaiU 

* the foimdation of whatever approaches towards mediocrity in my own. 

* I was struck with their unalleded and disinterested piety, aiu 

* zeal for the fpiritual|;ood of mankind } and from them 1 Icarne^ 

* chriftian truly fuch, muftever be in a Itate of jvarfare with 

* and particularly thj^principalities and powers of it. It was . for 

* which carried th«i^ through their trials, and their nonconfo* a title in th'' 
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f * 

During bis connection with his fellow«sportsmen, he 
was necessarily engaged in parties o& dissipation, both 
in tjie country and at the city of York, carefully avoid- 
ing liowever^ all temptations t(/intemperance* bearing 
in mind the occasion of hi^ father's immature deaths a 
gross habit of body brought ofi by the excesses of the 
bottle. ^ ^ ^ 

At the head of these parties was Edward Thompson, 
of Miirston Esq. Member of Parliament for the city of 
York, whose In illiancy of wit and humourous vivacity, 
^jnade him the delight of ev*ery company, who had the 
.pleasure o/ associating witli him. Our author bath pf- 
tcji acknowledged, that to these relaxations he owed a 
knowledge of men and manliel*s,*ljighlf service ableon 
many occurrences of life, and such as it is impossible to 
learn from bgoks. • 

It was diirilig this interval, that an incitlcnt happened 
which he sometimes mentioned with pleasantry, in 
lywitcring his own early ambition of being an author. 
While lie was under-graduate, a sermon was preached 
on the thirtieth of January at the Univc 'sity church 
of Cambridge, on Mat. xxii. Qtlsl. ^ Render to 

&c. Tins sermon was prutted, and provoked ourau- 

< • 

IT 

* luxury ami ditlipation o^th«age, as well qs to the forms of the ellab* 

• lithmciin tliatufcdc them njure than conquerors.* 

F, B, to the Turner, Wakefield, Vide Monthly Mag, 

p. $88, Dec. 1796. 

B. The Olivertan JuJlicc^ mentioned in the above extradt, was Wil- 
be tlicTlitornton, Eftj of Eatt Newton, who had married Alice, daughter of 
and fomctf'Jty WandcstlJrdc, and whofedaughter Alice Thornton, became 
S Dean Comber, our author’s grandfai 4 ier. Vide Comber’s 
’ Dean Comber, 1799, pp, 32, 47 — 50, • 
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thar in the *varmth of hi^ zeal for ilie family on the 
throne, to write ssome severe and tlot over cool strictures 
upon it; and having proceeded to the length of a six- 
penny pamphlet^ Jie disguised himself, and in a dark 
night left it with the London carrier, directed to a pub- 
lisher in town, no otherwise known to him than by the 
mention of his name in a ^ title page. Having thus 
quitted the carfe of his brat to the carrier^ bethought 
no more of it, knowing the chance against its being 
printed to be more than a hundred to one ; till going 
into a bookseller^s shop in York, above ten years afiei\, 
he discovered his deserted offspring, among a variety of 
better and worse rubbish upon the counter, ThesuN 
prise of meeting with an old acquaintance so Ipng for- 
gotten, affected him so much that he was obliged to ^it 
down, to the great concern of a learned friend along 
with him, who was not apprised of the occasion of his 
sudden illness, till they were both sufficiently recovered 
to laugh at it. What became of this pamphlet is not 
known, that being the only copy jthe author ever saw in 
print or ever heard of. 

In the spring of the year 1739^ the reverend and M^or-* 
tliy Mr. Broorke, rector of Richmond, declining fast in 
his health, and being confined to hjssick bed, it was 
tlioijght high lime that Mr. B.* should qualify himself 
to succede him ; the living whi<5i jvus in the, gift of the 
Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, having been previously 
promised to Mr. B. through the interest of Sir Copyers* 
P'Arcy Knight of the Bath, and dohn Yprke, Ksqi then 
members of Parliament for the town of Richmond* For 
this purpose JSjr. B. having obtained a title in tl>' 

B 
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dioccsc of York, went to London to obtain priestV of* 
dei^ from Dr. Launcelot Blackburne> Mien Archbishop 
of Yx>rk, who sent him with leUcrs dismissary to Dr. 
Gooch Bishof of Norwich, by whojn he was ordained 
priest, on Sunday March l5th, 1739, at Ely chapel in 
Holborn. And Mr. Brooke dying soon after, Mr. B. 
was inducted into the recfoi^ of Richmond, May i8th» 
1739 ; the whole expencesof the instruments being ge- 
nerously paid by John Yorkc, Esq. Mr. B's. constant 
and valuable friend and benefactor. 

Mr. B’s. fiiends imd expectationsthatsoniepsrfer- 
ment would have been cotiferred upon him by Arch- 
bfshop Blackburne, Ivavingbe^n informed thatTiis grace 
valiied himself upon his family name 5 bift this was mere^ 
imagination, nor did Mr. B. pay any court to his grace 
with any %uch^ view. When Mr. B. waited* upon the 
Archbishop to obfain priest’s orders,his grace asked him 
where he was horn ; to which Mr. B. ans weired that 
*He was born at Richmond, but that his ancestors 
wefCLof Marricke-Abbey,” on wduch his grace said, 
so were mine/' — Anthony Wood mentiotis. Dr. 
LaulVcelot Blackburne, as a member otChrist church in 
Oxford, and author of a seriRon intitled, The unrea- 
" sonableness^^^of Ar*ger/’ He says,that he was the son of 
^Mr. Richard iDlackfturne of London probably the 
same mentioned by •\^ood p. 647 ; who is said to have 
been born in London, and sometime M. A. of Trinity 
college in Cambridge, afterwards Doctor of Physic 
at Leyden in, Holland, and thecomjfiler of VittcHob-- 
biantK Aucturum which said Richard we take 


<1 .\then, Oxon. vol. ii. p. 1061. 
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to have been •cousin german to Giles Blackburne of 
Marricke. This»digression is only intended to obviate, 
some reports relating to our author^s connections %vith 
the Archbishop, wjiich never Vere any other than as 
above. 

Mr. B. being now possessed of a parochial cure, set 
himself down seriously to his studies, and to the dis- 
charge of the 3utics of liis office. Concerning the lat- 
ter, as he was constantly resident in uis parish, except 
for some very shortintervals, during above forty years, 
the report of his parishioners will be the most authentic?^ 
account of his conduct among them. It is (3nly meant 
therefore, to give an |icc<yint of hk literary performan- 
ces, on what ofccasiona they were composed and made 
public, or the reasons why some of them were suppres- 
sed, observing that in this detail much of hiif personal 
history is involved, as well as of his literary friendships 
and connections. 

In the year 1742, Mr. B. was pitched upon by HenVy 
D*Arcy, Esq. of Sedbury in the neighbourhood of 
Richmond, (then appointed High Shegffof the county 
of York) to be his chaplain; on which occasion he prea- 
ched and pul>lished his A$Aze Sermon^ the first piece in 
this collection ;t which we have publiahefl as we found 
it in the printed copy, one or passoiges excepted^ , 
containing an encomium of Bisliop Warburton’s b6ok 
on XheAlliance between Churchand kkattfOi which per- 
formance as appears in his subsequent writings, Mr. B. 

* From 1739 to 1787, forty eight years in all. * IVoI. i. pp. 1 24, 

• 13 2 
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afterwards formed a very different judgmenli and ac* 
cordingly erased those passages with hie own hand from 
^ the oopies remaining in his custody.’**' 

About the same time a litigatif)n happened between 
the Maj^or and Corporatioh of Richmond^ and Di^ 
Stratford^ commissary of the Archdeaconry of Rich 
mbnd, concerning the iHegal removal of the consistory 
courts and the records belonging to it, to the town of 
Liincaster, where the said commissary resided- On 
this occasion Mr. B. wrote two pamphlets asserting the 
flights of the corporation, and the propriety of restoring 
the consistory court, and records to the town of Rich- 
inbud, the capital of Jthe Archdeaconry^of Richmond, 
and the only place where the jurisdiotioil of the com- 
missary could be legally exercised- The consequence 
of which was that upon a petition to the Bishop of Ches- 
ter, T)r. Samuel Peploe, from the mayor and corpora- 
tion of Richmond, his Lordship ordered the consistory 
to be re-established at Richmond, and the records to be 

* Vol. K p, 6. 1. 7. from the bottom, after the word • Communion,* 
the following fentenci was originally inferted : [but by ‘ none w ith more 

* advantage, than by the truly learned and judiciouiflAuthor of the Divtn^ 

* Legation of Mfes^ whom no EngUf^/nan^ well aflRjdicd to the religion 
* ‘ and liberties of hl% country, can pafs by with a good conscience, without 

* paying him Cbme acknowl^dgfpents for the excellent fervices he has done 
tol^oth.’j “ After the labours &c.” 

Vol. i. p. 24. I. 4. after the fvord < Considerations r* the following fen- 
lencc was originally inserted [ ♦ and that fuch incorporation, even upon 
‘ the fundamental ^inciples of both, is no idle or amusing dream, may 

* be clearly underltood, from that noble theory of >^Uiance between eccle- 
* ^ fiaflical and civil poweas, which a late Incomparable writei has ralfed, 

* not upon abdracted fehemes of what Jhould be i^ every policy, but 

* upon exprefs fa^s, and actual conditions peeu/tar\p otir cwn ;’3 front 
whence ^c. 
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replaced in the registry there, which was accordingly 
done.* But these performailces, being of no impor- 
tance to the public in general, are not inserted in this ^ 
collection. , • 

In the year 1748, a youhg man was recommended to 
Mr. B. for a curate, whose father was a worthy clergy- 
man, well known to Mr. B.cand much esteemed by him. 
This young mSn being not very well qualified in point 
of learning, Mr. B. took some pains to improve him, 
and among other exercises for that purpose, set him to 
translate Erasmus's Frtface, to his Paraphrase on ths 
gospel of St. Matthew,^ containing an earnest exhorta- 
tion to all ranks of geople to study the holy scriptures. 
When the traftslation was finished and corrected, it ap- 
peared to Mr. B. to be a tract very proper to put into 
the hands of his parishioners ; and accordingly having 
written a Preliminary discourse, addressed to the Roman 
catholic gentry and laity of Great Britain,^ and added 
a few marginal notes, he procured a cheap edition of it, 
recommending it to the public, parti}" as an antidote 
against popery, but chiefly as an encoivrageinent to the 
common peopleiobe diligent in reading the scrijftures, 
for the information and irit|)rovcmcnt of thejnselvesand 
families, in Christian knowledge anddchristian piety. 

In the year 1749 appeared for die firsfr time, Free and^ 
CandidDisguisitions relating todhe Church of England ; 
containing many sensible observations on the defects 
and improprieties in the liturgical forms of faith and 
worship of the •established churchy and proposals of 
amendments and alterations, of such passages as were 

* Vol. i. pp. 56—89. f Vol. i. pp, *5 — ^55. 
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liable to reasonable objections. This woik was a com- 
pilation of authorities^ taken from the<writings of some 
eminent divines of the cluircb of England^ tending to 
shew the necessity or at least the ^expedience of re- 
vising our public liturgy, and of extracts of letters sent 
or supposed to be sent to the compiler from his corres- 
pondents in ditFerent parte ef the kingdom, approving 
of his design,and signifying theirdisposition to promote 
and encourage it, as there should be occasion. 

The compiler, the Rev. Mr. John Jones, vicar of Al- 
Voiibury near Huntingdon, was a man of a very singu- 
lar character, pious and regular in his deportment, dili- 
gent in his clerical fiinctions,^ and indefatigable in his 
studies, which were clue6y employed in'^>romoting this 
scheme of reformation, conceived and digested longbe- 
fore his v,^ere made public, but withal af- 

fecting a mysterious secresy even in trifles, and exces- 
sively cautious of giving offence to the higher powers. 

•With Mr. B. this gcutIeinan,on the recommendation 
of Dr. Edmund Law, afterwards bishop of Car]isle,held 
a corresponden<;e ; and to him Mr. Jones sent the grea- 
test j^art of his work in manuscript, *wbich was returned 
to him without so much as the correction ol’ a single slip 
of the writer’s pen,; nor was there a single line or word 
^ in iheFreeandJOfindid disquisitions Viritten orsuggested 
by "Mr, B. notwithstanding mf^ny confident reports to 
the contrary. 

The truth is, Mr. B. whatever desire he might have 
to forward the work of ecclesiastical reformation, 
(which was as earnest at least as Mr Jmics’s) could not 


* Vid. Vol. i. p.jis. 
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possibly conform his style to the millty phraseology of, 
the Bisquisitiom ; nor could he be content to have his 
sentiments molliiied^ by the gentle qralifications oi 
Mr. Joneses lenient pien. He was rather, (perhaps too 
much) inclined \o lodk^upon those who had in their 
hands, the means and the power of reforming the errors, 
defects, and abuses in ihe^ ^vernmcnt, forms of wor- 
ship, faith and discipline of the established church, as 
guilty of a criminal negligence, from which they 
should have been roused by sharp ^nd spirited expostu- 
lations. lie •thought it became Disquisitors, with a 
^use in hand of such high importance to the influence 
of vital Christianity, rather to have boldly faced the ^ut- 
most resentqjcnt of tk# class of men to which they ad- 
dressed their work, than by meanly truckling to their 
arrogance, to dcrive^upon tliemselves their ridicule and 
contempt, which all the world saw»was the case of 
these gentle suggesters,and all the return they had for 
the civility of their application. 

No sooner however, was the book published, than it 
was violently attacked by several high church zealots; 
who thought or aflecled to think, that any step towards 
a farther reformation, wqjild lead to the utter subversion 
of the Church df England. Among tlje rest 'of these 
clamorous adversaries, onej^lr. *Boswell a clergyman 
and schoolmaster of Tuuntou in Somersetshire, a m«n 
of considerable reading, appeaVed in some tragical re- 
marks ou this pernicionsbook, but written without a sin- 
gle grain either of candor or patience. 

In answer to this gentleman’s Remarks, Mr. B. with* 
out the partMpation or even knowledge of Mr. Joncsj 
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or any of liis confidential associates, entered the 
lists, in an Apology ior the Authors ^ the Fred and 
Caiidicl Disquisitions y printed for Millar, 1750.* This 
^performance (the literarj^ by-bloV above mentioned 
excepted,) was the first exertion of Mr. B’s. contro- 
versial talents, communicated ^o the public ; and 
though a very* imperfect i^oAnposition, ^'procured him 
encouragement, among the very few to Wnora the au- 
thor of xheApology was known, to cultivate his turn for 
^ that kind of writing, by which he was led into many in- 
conveniences, he neither did nor could foresee ; and 
whibh if he Had foreseen, he should not perhaps (as he - 
used to say) have had ejther the prudence or the pusil- 
lanimity to tLvpid them# ^ 

Upon his antagonist this pamphlet wrought no other- 
wise than an instigation to a farther degree of in- 
sanity, which broke out in a voluminous octavo full of 
passionate abuse, and a waste of impertinent quotations 
fronii orthodox antiquity ; for which the poor man (who 
afterwards had the misfortune to lose his reason,) was 
properly,but very tenderly reprehended by other hands. 

T^'bis^po/ogy and a Letter inserted i|i Mr. Jones’s 
second appeal from p. 170, to 181, were all the pieces 
Mr. B. wrote) llfrs,t had any immediate connection with 
the Free and Catidid Dis(fuisitions, 

Mis next publication \ya^ A Short Discourse on the na- 
tureyohligation and benefits of Family Religion ,'f a small 
pamphlet printed at his own expence, and distributed 
among his parishioners. Such as It is, if may serve to 
shew, at least, that amidst the other empjoymenls of 


*Vol. ii. pp, 135 — 178. t Not mfertecUn the prefent collection. 
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his pen, he was not unmindful of the more immediate 
occaSiohs of hisparishioners- 
On the eighteenth of July 1750, Mr. B. was collated ^ 
to the Archdeacopry of Cleveland, and on the first of . 
August following to the Prebend of Bilton, by Dr.Mat- 
thew Hutton, then Archbishop of York, to whom he 
had been for some years iiUilar chaplain.* — Such of 
Mr. B’s. friettds as judged of his disposition, by the in- 
fluence that fear and hope have upon the majority of 
mankind, concluded, that,upon this promotion he would 
write no mote^'Jlpologitiior sucfi baoks,as the Frceafid 
Candid Disquisitions ; and some of them were a little 
pleasant with him upon^that subject ; to whom heorily 
answered with a cool ihdifference, that he had made no 
bargain with the Archbishop for his liberty. He had 
good reason indeed to believe, that his grace was not 
unacquainted with his sentiments; nor was he a stranger 
to the Archbishop’s liberal notions on ecclesiastical af- 
fairs. When he first went to Bishopthorpe to be collated 
to the Archdeaconry, he was shewn into the chaplain’s 
room, where the first thing he saw, was ilie above-men- 
tioned Apology l^ing upon the table ; and he had wrason 
to believe, from some con viersation he had with his grace 
before he left him,that he was suspected to be the author ^ 

• • a 

* ‘ 1 heartily wish you joy of that arcjmulation of preferment which* 

* you have been fo longintitledto, and which though it cannot add either 

* to the real merit oj to the interior refpectablenefs of the^erion* who 

* muft dignify it, yet as it will give him frequent opportunity of indv ^ilrin- 

* atinghis brethren ili t ho fc parts, and may add fomewhat to his 

* rity in promoting the good work of reformation in which he is fo 
^ engaged, 1 therei^doand will again rejoice.® 

/as em- 

Dr. Edmund Law, to F, B. Auguft 1750. 
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of It. — But there was a caiidov and generosity in Arch- 
bishop Hutton, rarely to be met witUin men of his 
gi aec’ii station . Mr*B. had been warmly recommended 
, to Ills grace when hewasRsbop of ‘Bangor,by his steady 
friend John Yoikc, Esq. and Mr. B. himself having 
lived in the neighbourhood of^his grace’s family at 
Marskc, [near Richmond, Ji.] for more than ten years, 
his grace had some personal knowledge *bf the man, 
and of his general character in that neighbourhood ; 
and the Archbishop was known to say on a certain oc- 
etision,thal his ovyn knowledge ‘of Mr. B.'had as great a 
share in his prcfernient,as the solicitation of his friends., 

fci the summer of l\ie year 1752, Mr. B. made his 
third visitation of the ArchdcaconVy of Ckiveland, and 
was desired to print the Charge/^ he gave the clergy on 
that occasi^)!) ; which is followed in this collection by a 
Sermon preached at Richmond, at the ordination held 
there by Di\ Keene, then bishop of Chester, October 
I5tb, 1752U To these two pieces belongs no particular 
history. 

In the latter end of the same year, Mr. B. paying a 
visit a gentleman - his parishioner, foijndhim reading 
a charge delivered by Dr. J«oseph Butler/ bishop of 
•Durham, to ihf? clergy of his diocese at his primary vi- 
sitation in 1751^ Tho gentleman informed him, that 
It bad just been put into }iis hands by a Roman Catho- 
lic neighbour, who exulted not a little that the senti- 
ments of so eminent a prelate, were so conformable to 

^ * 

‘ jje^?*** Infcrt«« in the prefent colleaien. 
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the regard paid by the papists to the ceremonies of the 
church of Roflie. 

Mr. B, much surprised at this information,, and no ^ 
less at some particular passages in the bishop’s discourse, 
pointed out to him Ws friend, took the first oppor- 
tunity to pi'ocure a copy of this remarkable charge, in 
which he found somedoctrmes so diametrically opposite 
to the principles on which the protestant reformation 
was founded and supported, that he thought they de- 
served to be exposed and censured, to prevent the mis- 
chief they might do under the sanction of so consiijer- 
* able a name. , • 

The remarks upon tjiis pastoral discourse being itady 
for publication, were communicated to a learned friend, 
upon whose judgment the author was disposed to relj’’, 
before he finally determined tor comniit*them to the 
press. Part of an answer to the letter Mr. B. wrote to 
his friend on this occasion, he had leave to prefix to 
his pamphlet. In another part, which is suppressed, 
tlie gentleman approved indeed of the contents of his 
performance, but strenuously dissuajied him^from pub- 
lishing it,^oa the consideration of the high diameter of 
the bishop for jpiety and learning, of the diihculty he 
would find of keeping himself undisco^red, and the bar 
which the freedom of his reii^afks would prove, (should 
he be known to be the authorj.to his pretensions to fu- 
ture perferment. 

These remonstrances made no impression upon Mr. 
B. His opinfon was, that the more exalted the station 
■and character of the writer, the greater was likewise the 
necessity of* obviating his influence, when it was em- 
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ployed to propagate erroneous principles, especially of 
so great importance in matters of religion;^nd that wheu 
^trutb amf reason demanded his testimony, and the pub- 
lic might be benefited by itj he should never have any 
concern for the consequences to himself. 

The book was accordingly pnblfshed with the title of 
A SeriousEnquiri/intotheuifc and importance of external 
Religion, &c. printed for Bladon, 

It remained for some time uncertain to whom this ob- 
. noxious pamphlet should be ascribed. It seems how^ 
ev^y that Archbishop Seeker, soon after his promotion 
to Canterbury, by the diligence of his emissaries and 
the indiscretion of the printer, fonii^ out who was the 
reputed offender against hisbosom friend Bilhop Butler; 
and his resentment was aggravated by the consideration, 
that these remarks might be alledged as some confirma- 
tion, of the suspicion entertained by certain persons, 
that the bishop (whose decease happened soon after the 
publication of this pamphlet) died in communion with 
the church of Rome, 

Of this (discovery Mr, B. was totally ignorant till the 
year i7^6, when the first edition of the Corfessional 
came out. Dv, Seeker had bdbn prompted to the see 
of Canterbury, 'ui the year 1737 or 1758 , without the 
least diminution of his a1ix*ious vigilance, for the honour 
and interest of the cburclfi of England. The author 
of the Confessional was accordingly soon discovered, 
and his exclusion from future perfennent, cordially an- 
nounced by the Archbishop at his own* table, as well 

on account of this second instance of his jlelinqueucy, 

♦ 

* Vol i pp. 91— I7Z, 
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as of the enormity of his stjrictiires on bishop Butler^ 
charge. • 

Mr. Richard Baron, adissentingminister>wellknowTi 
to the public in Jiis Jay, was^perfectly apprised of the 
Archbishop’s principles ind character, and kepi his eye 
upon his grace’s manoevures, with as much attention 
and as much opposition,* as his grace gave to the at- 
tempts of Reretical pravity. The open declaration# 
made by liis grace against Mr. B. among his guests as 
above-mentioned, could not be long concealed from 
Mr. Baron, whose aversion to the Archbishop’s pripfi- 
•ciples and conduct, as much perhaps as the considera- 
tion of the merit of the work^ .occasioned the Serious 
Enquiry y toPbe inserfed in the fourth volume of a col- 
lection of tracts, intitled, The Pillars ofPrit$tcraft and 
Orthodoxy shaken, and there ascribed to JVlir. to his 
great surprise, as he did not personally Ifnow Mr. Baron, 
nor had any connection with him by correspondence or 
otherwise. • 

Thus was the prognostic of Mr. B*s. friend, of the 
consequences of this publication fulfilled ; any prospect 
the author might have had of further perfertiient in 
the church under episcopal patronage,bcing eirectually 
intercepted by this solemn denunciation ot Arclibishop 
Seeker.* • • ^ 

When the act for changingjtl^e style was passed into 
a law, various were the objections made to it from dif- 
ferent quarters. But the great offence it gave to the 
common people, and indeed to several persons of rank 

* For feme acd^unt of the cenfures afterwards pronounced by another 
prelate on our auAiofi vide the Apdcndui £A] to thefe memoirs. 
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and education was, that the new law obliged theiji to 
commemorate the nativity of Christ,’ on a day which 
Mvas not'the true anniversary of that important event. 

In some parishes it was insisted th'at the minister 
should observe old Christmass day, which according to 
the new style fell on the fifth of January. Some of Mr, 
B’s parishioners expostulated Vith him upon that occa- 
sion, to whom he answered, that if they chose it, he 
would preach them a sermon on the fifth of January, 
*' provided they would excuse him from reading the ser- 
appointed for Christmass da 3 \ Accordingly a Str- 
mon* was prepared, but as we believe, not preached, 
some of his friends to whom he shewed it, advising him, 
as we have heard, rather to print it, and to distribute 
copies among his neighbours ; which was done and no 
more heard'of ojd Cliristimiss day. 

it may be observed, that our author carried matters 
much farther in this sermon, than he had done in his 
Serious Enquiry; even to avow some scruples he had to 
minister in the church of England, on account of what 
he called beggar!^ e/menfs.f These however, he came 
to thinit were matters of no greatmomenf in comparison 
of other exceptionable circumstances in the forms and 
tlisciplinc of the chiwch. Whatthese were,what opinion 
he formed of thfim, and wjiat conduct he observed with 
. respect to them, we shall %ee in the sequel. 

In the year 1753 was published, a collection of visita- 
tion charges, on the rubrics and canons of the church 

C 

♦Vol.i.pp. i73~aoi. + Vid.pp. i^Qi,&c. 
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of Englaad, (Jelivered by Dr. Thomas Sharpe^ Archdea- 
con of Northumjberland, to the clergy of his Archdea- 
conry. Mr. B. had this collection sent him by an 
acquaintance^ who signified hin desire to know Mr. B’s. 
opinion of the contents. Mr. B. as appears by a letter 
in his custody, civilly* declined this task. He was 
however, afterwards prcviyle^ with to oblige aiiotbex 
friend^witb a few pages of Remarks upon some passages 
of these charges, which he thought to be the most ex- 
ceptionable. Tliese were found in manuscript, 

among Mr. IT's papers ioi reeled, as be had noted, for 
tie Press, with some appearances that they. had passed* 
through several hands, being mqcli soiled and wowi. 
What prevented the •publication of them at the time 
they were written, is not remembered. They are now 
given to the public just as the^^ were found.* , 

In the same year 1753 , an Act of Parliament was 
passed for naturalizing the Jews, under certain restric- 
tions therein expressed ; but the clamours of the popu- 
lace, encouraged^ by the bigotry of some wrongheaded 
divines, quickly procured a repeal of it. On this last 
event Mr. B. wrpte, A Candid Address to theJew^resi- 
ding or dedfing to reside m Great Britaiu, occasioned 
by tl\€ repeal of a late Act of Parliament, *in their fa^ • 
WMr.f To this address wns adderf, A l^ostscript to the 
Christian Reader, occasioned bj a passage in one of the* 
Rev. Josiah Tucker’s pamphlets, where an objeclion 
thrown out by Bishop Butler, to the naturalization of 
foreign protestants, was mentioned by Dr. Tucker,witli 

•Vol.i.pp. 3x7—348. 


f Vol, i, pp. 237 — aSz. 
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deference and respect^' Neither this^rfdre?* nor the 
Pos^lm]p^ were then published ; but thePosfscn})^ being 
communicated to Dr. Tucker, (afterwards dean of Bris-* 
tol) in manuscript, was answered by |he Dr. not with- 
out some acrimony, apparehtly upon the supposition 
that the honour of bishop Butler, as well as his own 
(reflected upon, ashe tOokiitdn thatPos^scnp^,^ required 
a smart animadversion^ This answer Was conveyed to 
Mr. B. by a common acquaintance of both parties,and 
replied to by Mr. B. as the reader will find at the end 
<^f the Addrcis.^ 

In the year 1754,^ Leffer was written and sent foD:\ 
Thomas Herring, Aro/ibishop Ct^ntefburyy draWn up 
by MK B. in concert with a few friends to Church re- 
formation, The presumption was that Dr. Herring, 
having the reputation bf a candid liberal-minded pre- 
late, might be induced to use his influence in recom- 
mending, and promoting the correction of some errors, 
and abuses in the establislied system of the Church, 
from whatever quarter such reformatfon might be sug- 
gested. No public notice however, was taken of this 
Letimryiior was it attended with any visible consequences; 
nor indeed was it hemd of beyond the conscious' circle 
of projectors, Till t^e year 1 771, when it was printed for 
Payne, amon^ othei* pH^parations for that petition to 
Parliament, whicli in, tlje following year was presented 
for relief in the case of subscription, &c.*f 

From the time of Mr. B's admission in the Univer^ 
sity of Cambridge, he contracted an iittimacy with Mr- 

+ voi. ii, 101 — 1J4, 


* Vol. i. pp. 28$ -326. 
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Edmund tiaWj.then a student of St. John’s College,* 
/and long afterwands bishop of Carlisle. This friendship 
continued many years as will be observed in the course 
of this n&rrativC. In the year t755 appeared, Ap^ 
pendix to Dr. Law’s C6H»idtratiom on the Theofjf of 
Religion, " concerning>he use of the word soul in 
“ Hol^ Scripture ; and the.stjite of death, there de- 
“ scribed.” This was called. The soul sleeping system, \ 
and listed by the orthodox among the heresies of the 
times. 

Mr.B. from ah early consideration of the subject had, 
with some little difference in his ideas of k, adopted 
the doctrine of this A^etAix ; and the Dr. being attack- 
ed from sevei'ai quarter!, and among others by Dr. Pe- 
ter Stephen Goddard, Master of Clare-halb in a<Semo» 
preached at St. Edmund^s-Rury , Mr; B. stood forth in 
defence of his friend, and published, ^ Proof in the 
Scriptures of an intermediate State ef Happiness or 
Misery between Death and the Resurrection, wherein 
the notions of some other persons, besides those of Dr. 
Goddard, are considered and brought, to the test of 

scripture.;!* • * 

♦ • Dr, Law t have perfohally known for one of th^klnde^ of friends 

* and honefted of men for thirty years ; aid ^ere I to be unaff^ed with 

* any thing which has a tendency to hurt/iiiher hit fortunes or his repu* 

* tation, I ihouLd my fclf be neither kind ilor honed/ t. B. toMr, War« 
burton^ a6Feb. 1751. 

f * The oppofitedendrine might with equal propriety^ and with more 

* pointed ridicule, hav been inti tied the / cm/ tirfomin^ Remaik 

of a friend. • 

i Voi.ii.pp. i79w-a$0, ^ 
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Dr. poddard md^d bi^t » fetside adve^rsary 
comparison with th<j next> wi|^ whon\Mr. B, w«^' ext* 
gag<^d. The bishop, of Lpndpn, Dr. Sherlock had pub- 
lished some sermons in(}754, pt'eacbed chiefly, at the 
Temple ;, in which were some passages, supposed by an 
advocate for Dr. Warburton’s syatems to. have no. far 
vourable ai^pect towards ^h^ doctrines of the Divine ,Le* 
gation of Mom, and other pieces of the same eminent 
Author. To obviate the impression thesepa^ages might 
make upon the reader of those sermons to the disadrait-. 
tage of his client, the learned advocate pub! idled, 

■ Free and Qan.did Ext^mnation of the principles advan- 
ced in, the Might Reverend the Dfxd Bisliop of London's 
very elegant Sermons latelypubUshed, I<n this pamph- 
let the author dealt about his strictures upon the 
writing? pf many learned and eofinent men witlioiit re-, 
serve. Amodg others, Dr. Edmund Law capie ip for 
his share of reprehension for ret>iviV^g, as the author ex^ 
pressed it, the old explodc/d hypothesis of the sleep of the 
soul. 

Oh this provocation, Mr. B. wrote. Remarks on Dr. 
Waiipurton’s Account of the Sentiments of the early Jews 
concerning the Soul .* Those Remarks have been es- 
teemed to*be»‘Mr. B’s masterpiece, but naiYOwly eeoa- 
ped suflbcatio/i in the birth. . The manuscript was en- 
trusted to the care of .^ndrew Millar, whose press Mr. 
B. had before made use of. Millar at that time was emr 
ployed in preparing a new edition of the Divine Lega- 
tion of Moses ,* of which indeed, upon bis recieving the 
manuscript, he g'ave the Remarker notice, promising 


• VpI, ii, pp. s6r— 
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bt the sam0 time^ that. justice should he done to the 
pamphlet^ whicji after some delay, was printed for M. 
Cooper, 1757> But being understood to bear hard upon 
Mr. MHlar’s more codsequentj^l benefactor, it was but 
Very imperfectly published ; for though very few had 
bought it, there was net one copy of it to be had a 
aoaonth after the first and notice that was given 

of it in a newspaper. The wicked motto Scilicet ut 
Tumo cmtingat regia canjvx, &c. was, said to be in a 
great measure the occasion of the obstruction, as it was 
supposed to allude to Or. Warburton’s matrimonial 
^hance with Mr. Allen, of Prior Park., This supr 
posed allusion, however, which occasioned so much 
pleasantry, a^d paftieu^larly ,to a.venemble prelate,* 
Mr. B. declared never entered bis imagination, the re- 
gia coiyux, alluding *to nothing in bis idet^ but Dr. 
Warburton’s sovereignty in the department of litera- 
ture, and the bavock the Free and Candid Examiner 
had made of so many considerable characters in order 
to establish it. , 

In 1758 came out the third edition of the second vo- 
lume, ip two parts, of tlie Divine Ligation of ^oses, 
printed for Millar, and the two Tonsons ; in which it 
appeared,, that thfi author had endenvourecko profit by the 
Memarks made on certain passeg^s. ase|;hibiSed in the 
fonneredUion,several alterations being made in those* 
passages, with a view to elude the* force of theRemarh 
upon them. 

This manoeuvre obliged Mr B. to publish, J Re- 
view of ^ome passages in the last edition of the Divme 

C 2 
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Legation of Mom demonstrated, by the .Author of jRf- 
marks, Sfc* This pamphlet ind^d did not appear till 
1759 : but being properly a sequel to the Remarks, it is 
placed in this Oollectioncinrmediately^ after therii.* 

In the year 1756 were published^ " Letters which 
passed hetzceen the Right Rcterend Robert [Clayton] 
Lord Bishop of Corke^ tyow Lord Bishop of Clogher, 
and Mr. William Penn, concerning taptism.^ Mr. 
11. iliought the arguments brought in these Lett€rs,hoth 
those of the bishop and Mr. Penn, were weak and in- 
^conclusive, and in that pcrsilasion wrdte. Some senti* 
ments of a country Divine concerning the ordinance of 
Baptism, wherein ar( considered some passages in a late 
pamphlet intitled, Letters, S^c. dddrtsstddo a neighbour^ 
touring clergyman.^ 

The neit piece in the collection is d mere Jeu Aesprit 
and may servfe to shew that Mr. B. did not confine him* 
self so strictly to theological speculation, as to debar him- 
self of the common privilege of Englishmen of rambling 
into politics. In the year 1758,or perhaps in the latter 
end of 1757 was published. Swiff s History of the four 
last years of the tlneen, concerning t^e authenticity erf 
which there ^as much verbal controversy, when and 
where Mr. Bf ofte/i bore a part. His sentiments on the 
subject, he chose to* \i^i down upon paper, under the 
fictitious title of Thr^e J^etters to a noble Lord, on Dr, 
StciJVsHistory <f the four last years of the Queen, which 
it is presumed the reader will not think altc^ther 

ivorthy of a place in this collection, j: • 

• 

* Vol. iu pp. 53S.-^to theend. • 

f Kot inferted in the prefent coUe^ion ^ an account of tha 

main argui?)ent — vi^ Appendix [B.} 

{ Thafe Letters arc not inferted in tha prefent coUe^Um. The drift 
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On Commencement Sunday, 1757, ■D*'. Pomll an 
eminent Tutor of St. John’s College, preached a Ser- 
mon bejpre the University of Cambridge, in defence of 
Subscriptions to the Liturgy and XXX JX Articles of 
the Church of England The report then was, that 
Dr. Rutherford (hetweeu whom, and Dr. Powell, there 
was a kind of (ivalship) had in some public exercise, 
thrown out, that these subscriptions were intended by 
the church as a real and proper test of the uniformity 
of opinions, and conseqnently that it was the duty of 
those, of whom they were required, to subscribe in the 
strict literal sense of the several ecclesiastical forms jo 
which they pm their nrypTes. This* opinion. Dr. Powell 
in the abovementioned sermon thought fit to contro- 
vert, insisting that a latitude wasaibwed to subscribers 
even so far as to admit of the assent and consent of dif- 
ferent persons, to different and even opposite opinions, 
according to their different interpretations pf ihe propo- 
sitions to be subscribed. Dr. Powell’s casuistry on the 
subject, appeared to Mr. B. so detestable, and so sub- 
versive of -the principles of good faith among men,that 
he determined to* expose and refute it to the best of his 
power, and accordingly prepared, and i^ a hub time 
published. Remarks on the Rej>. Df. Powell’s Sermon 

in defence of Subscriptions^ Sic^o wbich'is prefixed an * 

• • 

of the writer*s argument iatoihow. that the copy frpm which the Hif- 
fory wat .printed, was the only copy which the Dean had ever written, 
andas complete as he* could write it, oonliftently at leait with the dif* 
covery made at the period where the Hiftory Veaks ofif, that the Lord 
Treafurer Harley hSd availed himfelf, as far as with fafety he could, at 
thc^iigh-fiying torlis, and was then putting to fea again on a frclh tack 
ef his own, to their infinite mortification and difappointmenti 
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affecting Address to the yem^er students in hoik our 
Universities : prin^ for A. Millar, 1758.* 

Mr. B. had begun sonae year? before -this to tjhiak?e.> 
riously U{»oa t&e care of ^clesiasUcal subscription. 
When he took possession of thejiving o€ Richmond, he 
had been engaged as abovementioned, in a way of life 
that did not give him time or opportunity to reflect up* 
on sutgects of that nature with precision ; and though, 
upon taking his first preferment, he determined con- 
scientiously to perform the duties of it, yet he was by no 
means awty'eof the difficulties that afterwards embar- 
rassed him in qualifying himself for holding it., tfo 
therefore then subscribed as Sirected by law, without 
scruple, and without apprehending the obligation he 
laid himjelf under, according to the form, of giving 
his assent andSionsent to the whole system of the church. 
When the' stitne form was to be subscribed to qualify 
him to hold the Archdeaconry and Prebend, he con- 
sulted some of his friends, and particularly Dr. Law, 
who 'gave him his opinion at large, containing such 
reasqps, as had 'occurred to himself on the several oc- 
casiops he had to undergo thgt discipline. «He Was like- 
wise referred #o Dr. Clarke’s Introduction to his Scrip- 
ture Doctrine^ of dhe, Trinity ; and lastly, to the sixth 
Article of the Church of Rngland ; all which appeared! 
plausible enough to satisfy him, for that time, that 
with these salvos and modifications, he might safely 
subscribe in the prescribed forms. ^ .. 

But when, upon another prospect of advancement in the 
church, he began to consider the subjeclf'more inteorely 

• i 

» Vol, vi. pp* 
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atid found f^aioh to ttiink that the aiithoritieson which 
he had de|)cnded, were not of aiufficient weight 6r force 
to over^rule his own s^ruptes, from that time he settled, 
it wkh himself never to subso^ibe again. About the 
same Itime it was that he began to make collections for 
that work which aftterwSfds appeared under the title of 
Ttht Cof^es^ional, in the prc^rgsis of which he Was much 
applauded and Encouraged by his old friend Law, but 
pot assisted by him or any one else* But of this by 
and by. 

The next pidce in orddr of time met with among Mi% 
B's papers, cotitains some Notes on a manjtstript ex^ 
ylanaiioff, of the Churches Doctrine of t?te IVinity, by 
Dr. Sharpe, %Vrchdeat;on of Northumberland^ This 
waiS a siib|ect which Mr/ B. was alwaj^s desirous to 
avoid. But the manuscript being "sent to him by a 
friend, who solicited his opinion upod it, be wrote 
these notes, not with a view of delivering his own sen- 
timents on the Trinity, hut only to shew the weakness 
of Dr. Sharpe’^ argument^ in support of the doctrine of 
- flic church. 

Mr. B’s attachment to Dr, Law, and his agre^nent 
with him on the doctrine #f an intermediate suite,would 
not permit him to overlook any attacks on the Doctor’s , 
Appendix to hi$ Considerations^ withou^sonqie animad- 
yersion. In the year 1757> Dr.*Mo|:ion^ Hector of Bas-* 
gingham, and formerly of Oxford, addi*essed some 
Queries to tlie Rev. Dr. Law, relative to what lie 
had advanced on the goal of man, and ^ separate 
" state.” The same year, one Mt* John Steffe pnb*» 

• Vol. i- pp. 3?9 — to the end. 
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lished>Ht;eZ#e^^rrs>in the two first of which he attempW 
to overthrow Dr, Law's hypothesis ; and in 1758, the 
same Mr. Steffe published Two Letters, in the first of 
which he attacks Dn Lady's Appendix directly,' and in 
the second, defends the firslof his Five Letters above- 
mentioned. Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Caleb Fleming, had 
likewise thrown many abpsiye remarks onDr. Law’s Ap- 
pendix. ♦ These three adversaries Mr. Bf undertook to 
confute. The manuscript was completely prepared for 


* Aceifat'ion of hoil'ill tics afterwards '*tosk place fictwizt this gentle* 
maQ and Mr. Blackburpe^asapp^s from the hfepioiisof Thomas Hollis 
Efq.. p/sSa. 

«*Of Mr. H 61 Us* 5 correfpandence at h»xpe the year 1767. E.] wc 

* meet with very few remains ; men ol merit and of liberal ptuiciples 

* he encouraged and cheriihedi without refpect to denomination or relU 

* gious profefljon, * 

^ 1 1 happened tljjit two of thefe had entered into a pen-warp about fomt 

* particular points of Theology, in which the gentleman who gave the 

* provocation [Caleb Fleming. £.], was handled wlthfome feverityb/ 
! I14S opponent [Francis Blackbume, £ .] unknown at that time to Mr. 

* floUis, who iiid for fopic dmf been the friendly patron of the other. 

* Mr^ Hollis becoming acquainted afterwards with the defendant, 

* brought about a reconciliation, or rather indeed a ceilation of hoftilities, 

* obferiring, that as they agreed in points of moir' confequence, it was 
f not worth their while to quarrel abwit matters, where** the truth was 

* iielther fo djftcri^ible, nor fo importfuit as upod other fubjeds, upon 

* which they had each *^*^unanimoudy*' employed his pen. 

* Speaking of theeperfon ^lio^ made the attack, In a letter to the defen« 

* dant, dated December i9th,Ji767, be fays, •• Whenever this good 
man tripsin any degree, he is proportionably concerned ; pxni I know 
he has an high and affectionate refped for you.’* . 

* To which the anfwer is : ** It is impoflible 1 IhppJd carry on any 
farther controverfy with a friend of Mr. HoUis, apd an honcB man.'* 

Vjdealfo Vol. iii. p. 348. of theprefent work. 
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the press; but the publication was postponed, forwbat 
reasons we cannot say. 

The DtKOurte on the stvdy of the Scri^urtt, was de> 
livered in the way of 'a charge to the Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of Cleveland in the summer 1763.* 

In the year 1765, MV. B. attentive to his own con- 
victions, as well as to the liot|oar and reputation of his 
friend Law, published, A Short Historical View of the 
corUirooersy concerning the Intermediate state between 
Death and the Resurrection, with a Prefatory Discourse 
on the .use and importanct of Theological Controversy. 

He began with the decision of the council of Florence, 
and carried down bis enquiry to tl^e eighteenth century. 
But some fneads having suggested to him, that he had 
iMt taken proper notice of several writers of reputation 
who had employed their pens on that subject, he pub- 
lished a second edition of it in 1772, of ^lich a farther 
*« 

account will be given in its place. 

It has been mentioned above, that Mr. B. had, not 
without some scruples, prevailed upon himself to sub- 
scribe to the XXXIX articles, in order to qualify’him- 
self to hold the A^’chdeaconry of Cleveland and Pr<d>end 
of BUton, His chief inducements at that time, were 
the reasonings of Dr. Clarke in his Introduction to the • 
Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity, a n^pnuscript half 
sheet drawn up by Dr. Edmund ^Law, and the liberal* 
concession in the sixth Article of the churdi of Eng- 
land. • 

Some time afterwards, upon a prospect of farther ad- 

I 

t Vol,iT. p. 405. ♦ Vol. iii. 
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vanoemeiit t<r& ii!;(»n»id«rable preferiaent, be took occ»v 
»j(Mi to re-considfir these several aj^ratents^andthdught 
they .fell short oF glvitig that misfaction which an 
honest man would wish to have^ when he pledges his 
good faith to society in so solemn a form as that pra^ 
scribed • by the sOth can<m, hojoinibg , subscription 
to the Articles and litorgiical forms of the church of 
England * 

* ‘In this situation of mind,he sethimself to examine into 
the rise and progress of this requisition in Protestant 
churches, and into the arguments brought ib defcnccjcfta- 
therip excueeof it; the result of which was the coinpilair' 
tion since known by ^}ie name^of Cor^essional, o?- 
a full andf rte Inquiry tnto the fight ^ utMity, and sac- 
cess (f establishing Confessions of Faith and Doctrine iu< 
Protestant Churches* 

This'work la^ by him in maimscript for some yeats. 
He had communicated bis plan to Hr. , Edmund I^w^ 
who encouraged him greatly in the progress of it; and 
appears by many letters in the course of their correspon* 
denoe to have been extretnely impatient to have it pphe 
lishedf! The fairOopy however, was np ver seen by any 
of the autbot’s^ .acquaintances one confidential fridnd- 
* eJtceptedi whtf-apo|ce of its existence and, contents to 
the late patriotic Thomas Hollis, Esq. to whom 
thotat that time was pof personally known. ‘ 

M^. Hollis mentioned this manuscript to Mr. Aot 
drew Millar, the bookseller, who in the year 1763, iu- 
teifding a summer excursion to tvisit bis»fviends in Scot- 
land, was desired 6y Mt. Hollis to call upon Mr. B* at 
Jlichmond,wherc,after someconversation|themanuscript 
was consigned tpJVIr.MiUar’s care for puhlication,and ac- 
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<sb#diftgly fcftrtie out in tiro spring 1766.* 'Ptie only con- 
diti^ made Vith Millar vras, that the author’ai 
name should be cpnoealed. * * 

When the book ^^ns pttWiSlfbd, it'appeared ftom tho' 
clamonr that rai^d againstit, that ^gr ievous oflfeuoe 
\ras taken at it by thatpart =ofthe tiltergy who afiect tQ 
call themselves orthodox. • 'Bhe indignation of Arch- 
bishop Seckbr was excessive. His mask of moderation 
• fell off at bnee. He employed all hiS emissaries to find 
put the abthoi-j and by the indnstry of Rivingtoh, and 
the eommiinicallve'disposUionof Millar> hesneceeded. 

• Dr. Edmund Keene was then bishop of ©hester, and 
Mr. B’s diocesan, and ’had expressed and indeed shewn 
in several instances hfc friendship and benevolence to 
Mr. B. He w'rote a Jelter to an intimate friepd of Mr. 
B. mentioning the resentment of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and other bishops, against fhe reputed au- 
thor} and i'ntitnai^d that if the suspicion which fell upon 
Mr. B, was groundless, he would do well to silence die 
hnpotaliott, by'pnblrcly disavowing the work In print; 
for that every door of abcess to farjher preferment,' 
would otherwise be shut against him. The answer of 
Mr. B’s frietid Wfis, that he bad no right to ask Mr. B; 
any questions of that kind, and that as heTiimself should * 
thiifftf it uncivil and improper'tcf be interrogated* upon 
such a snbiect, he hoped his ^Lordship would excuse 
him for declining to intermeddle, in u matter 'of fba^ 
delicacy. ' 

•Mr. B. however, bn the other hand bad the consolaT 

m ' * 

tion to fihd,tl:;^t his book was approved pnd commended 
♦ Vol. Y, Vide alfo Appendix [CJ, 
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bjr several worthy persons^ whose esteem he valae4 at a 
irery high rate. Numbers of Letters* still remain among 
hispaper8> testifying the satisfaction the writers had re* 
eeived in perusing The Confessional i among which none 
. are written in a higher sirain*of panegyric^ than a num* 
her from Dr, Edmond LaWjsince promoted to the bishop* 
rii'k of Carlisle. • • 

In the year 1767> a second edition of TAl Concessional 
appeared^ enlarged with a Preface,whereinDr. Ruther* 
ford’s principles advanced in a charge to the clergy of 
Archdeaconry of Essex, and written professedly 
againA TheJOonfessionat, are examined,N and some notes 
added, on particular passages, the same cliarge, and 
in.arSHipdication of it in answer-toSDr.BenjhminDawson, 
1^ 1768 Mr. B. published Considerations on the pre- 
sent state of the controvert, between the Protestants and 
Papists !i^.<7rlar Britain and Ireland, Sec. It was 
about that time generally appreliended, that thePapists 
had since the year l7dl greatly increased ; and Mr. Bk 
himself having bad someinstances within hisown know- 
ledge, tending tij prove that such apprehensions were 
not altc^ther groundless, he thought it his duty as 
Archdeacon, to warn the clergy of his district, tobe 
*upoa their guard ip their several departments; and to 
this bnd he composed two discourses upon the sulgect, 
*and being desired to p.ub9ish the first, he delayed till the 
second Was delivered, that being in a great measure ne* 
cessary to complete the design of writing the first.'h 
la the year 1767 came out a small paVnphlet iutitled^ 

^ Vide [C]. 

i Vol. iv. pp, I — z6o. Vide aUb Appendix fD], 
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Doubts cdncemtHg the authentidtif of the hst (meaning 
the second) publication of the Cotfessional, manifestly 
the production of some forward Oxonian, set to work by 
Borne of his orthodox superiors, perhaps, as it was then 
reported, by Archbishop *Secker himself. The igno- 
rance, misrepresentation, and malevolence of this self 
sufficient doubter, were properly exposed and reprehen- 
ded in anothdlr" little performance intitled, Occadonal 
Remarks upon some late Strictures on the ConfeuMnoL 
Part I. printed for Bladon, 1738. * 

Dr. Seeker was implacable in his resentment, and 
defatigable in- promoting an opposition tothe princi- 
ples of The. Confesdonffl ,* and engaged several writers 
to enlist in tlfis holy warfare in defence of the church, 
particularly Dr. Rotherham, Dr. GloucesterRidley,&c. 

When Dr. Warburton's book of Alliance between 
Church and State first appeared, the* old orthodox 
phalanx was highly scandalized, that the aothor'should 
desert the old posture of defence, and subject the chusch 
to such a humiliating dependence on the state. Dr., 
Rntherfotd led the way in an attack upon The C^offes- 
nonal, and skiraushed in the old posture prescribed in 
the ancient system of chtirch authority. It was found 
by the several answers to the Dr's CJiarge and Finiiea- • 
tion, that this metl^d would nbt do. Accordingly 1^. 
Rotherham in his Rssay on RetaJhliskmetUs See. toede a 
different route. Warburton's system was Hobbism 
trimmed and decorated with various distinctions and 
subterfuges, which were by no means intelligible to 
common apprehensions, and very apt to mislead tlic su- 
• 

• Val Ti. pp. 
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{terficial or inattentive reader^ into an (y>.{u:obation o? 
the xnoce plausible parts whieh lay mpi'ct open tp their 
tinderstapdings. . . 

Dr. Balguy was the pnly one who seeips to be fully 
apprised of thelatenl meaning of his master^^rburton^ 
to whose * little senate’ he was «aid to have belonged. 
But he entered late into ,the controversy j and Dr. 
Botherham not having. tl^ advantage of bis finesses^ 
adopts in his Essay a system of Hobbism,* almost as 
crude and undisguised as tha.t of the Mulmsburian 
j^hilospphcr^ in his Leviathan.* 

Acchbisliop .Seeker was animated wi|,h the spirit <if 
Land^Gibson,and others of that stamp^as appears plainly 
by many passages in his charges^ and particularly in 
his Oratio Si/nodalis delivered in Convocation 
and was consequently attached, ifi his judgment, to the 
oldposture of defence. Yet be was contented to .accept 
oftlie assistance of Dr. Rotherham; aud if the memo- 
ral)le Richard Barou^s information was authentic^ re- 
ctified and embellished that gentleman’s Essay with his 
own band* 

B|it the champion upon whom jbe Archbishops 
chiefly depended for compl|?ting the dowYifall of The 
Confemotidh 4VJ)S ^Dr. Ridley the reputed author of 
Three I-etteiSj^to th^ author of jTAr (^onfessipnaL We 
* # * . 

^ ^Douhti and the Bffayifi are but (kimfners. of fcience, neither of them 
* deep* The performance of the latter put me in mind forty thnes, as I 
« read him, of what Jortin fay a tiilm lately rcpubltthed Remarks <m Ec^ 
fiijiorj — M J^iubjic wifdom often' beglds with the gofpe} ap* 
cording to St. Ma|ihcfv^i and ends with the gofpcl according to Thomas 
Hdbl?es.» • ^ ^ 

F, B. to Thomas Hollis, Efq* Fcf. 7th, 1768* 
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say the re^ut^ author: for it is a matter of fact, that 
the greatest part if aot the i^bote of the ^first of those 
letters was the manufacture of Archbishop Seeker him- 
self. As this first Letter attaeked only the preface to 
Hie Cdnfessionaiy and aim^ at diminishiag the estima* 
tion and good faith of*t]ie author, by personal reflec-^ 
tions, Mr. Bi- began with answer to that in the first 
place : and Df. Maclaine, the translator of Mosbeim^s 
lEcclesiastical History, having about tbe same time re- 
ceived materials from the Archbishop, for the defence 
of Archbishop Wake, (censured in that preface for hij 
t|j?aty with DU Piu and other popish Doctor^) and pub- 
lished them in a pamphlet, supplementary to his transla- 
tion of Moshaim, Mr. 4?. added an answer, to Di. Ma- 
claine in the pamphlet entitled. Occasional Remarks 
npon some late strictu%s on The Confessional^ Part 2d* 
containing chiefly. Remarks onthe first of three Letters^ 
&c. and An Examination of Dr, Maclaine’s defence ^ 
Archbishop Wake, in a third App^^i^ of a Supplement 
&c. Printed for Bladon, 1769-* 

Archbishop Seeker, died befoie the publication of 
lliese Occasional^ Remarks, and nobody appearing in 
defence of tWs first Letter,*Mr. B. gave hintself no trou* 
ble about the othirtwo, as they were sufficiently ans* • 
wered and refuted by the exceltonUpen o^Dr, Beryamin, 
Dawson, and by some other fricjids of the principles of * 
The CokfessionaL^ 

In the year 1770, a third edition of The Confessional 

was publiished j .,wilb Jorge additional notes relative to 

• 

* Vol. vL pp. thQ end,. 

f * It i$ high tiise for the Author of a certain worlc to make his ac- 
^ 4n9wle4g«iH6ati iot the hoAvur done to tlie lute pi|}{)licatiun of It, by a 
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* 

KEeral adr^rsaries of thatt arork, and from tliat copy it 
is printed in the following collection: [with anAppendiiC 
from the author’s M . S. containing a short history of 
the Confessions established in the Church of Scotland^ 
at different periods. E.j 

It was the heart’s desire of Archbishop Seeker, td 
settle Bishops in Nofth-America, to promote the honour 
and interest of the Church of England, and to introduce 
among the colonists the doctrine and discipline of that 
church. His atteiopts to bring about 'his favourite 
•scheme, being defeated by the prudence of the ministers 
for the tithe being in his Grace’s lifetime, he left an 
order with his executors to pript a Letter he had w'ritten 
to Horatio iValpole, in January 1751, oif the subject of 
spiscopising America, which wa^ accordingly published 
bythe Rivin^tonsin 1769 * 

Mr. B. looked upon this letter as highly inflamma* 
tory with respect to the disputes of our government, 
dith the colonists of America, at the time of it’s publica- 
tioit,. His own treatment from the Archbishop during 
his life time, afforded Mr. B. no argument to compli- 
ment the memory of that prelate, with the suppression 
of his sejitiroents on so ihrportant^ a subject ; but the 
maxim />« morgues mV »tn bonum, to which his grace 

• gentkman on whafe friendil|Sp the faid author will value himfflf to the 

• lad tnomeot of his life, and to whom he has fo many other moil fubHaa- 

• tUl obligations* 

‘ A fit oftUners <br above fix Weeks during the months of JftjTy and 
' • Augufe hath iK>t a little difeompofed a frame alneady diaken with a load 

• of threefcore years, jind weakened a brain not overftocked at any time 

• with quick apprehension orcorre^ arrangement of Valuable ideas Jt will, 

• he hopes, be fume atonement for the little hv haabeen able to do, fhat 

• he never left the 4*?atlks of Truth and Liberty, to feek his bread or his ap^ 
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iiad <5ertamlyiio title upon this occasion, as he had taken 
measflres to propagate his injudicious aitd irritating no- 
tions after his decease,* which Mr. B. though^itC-t- 
pedient to obviate, by a Critical Commentarif on Arch* 

Honourable Horatio 
dmeHtbj printed for 

Dilly, 1770 *t • • 

Aboht the e*nd of the year 1770, Mr. B. received an 
anonythoiis leUer, suggesting the ex{)cdi^nce and pro- 
priety of his attempting to bring into practice, some 
plan for relief in the matter of subscription, in conse- 
tpience of the conviction his arginiierits itT The Con* 
fessional had wrought dri the minds of several of Ins 
Worthy and intelligent brethren, who were desirous a 
trial shciuld be made, Jjowfarthe legislature were dis-- 
posed to release them from a bondage opprobriou's 
to the principles, and so inconsistent with the prdJes- 
sions of the Protestant religion. 

This letter seemed to be written by a person possessed 
with a zeal not over temperate, and too forward to load 
the author, of The Confessional with obligations, the 
cogency of which4ie could not perceive. But how?veV, 


bishop Seeker's Letter to tfie Right 
Walpole, concerhing Bishops in ^ 


* plau(€ in the walks of frivoHfm, fyftematicat Jargon, abject oriuIati6n 
‘ ofthe/aj^us pralaticm of the prefent ttm«s:l»he blef^gigs of Providence 

* have to him been remarkable in a Rate of«nediocrity;and would he of 
^ all men the fnoil ungrateful, (hoiiJd he repine for what could not 
‘ have, along with thgt peace of mind which he hopes he fhall prtferev 

* unbroken, till the night in which 4io man can work lhall clofe theeVeiw 

* ing of life fooner or later, as Riall pleafe the giver of it.* 


F. B. to T. Hollis, Elq. b(R. 26, 17^0. 
* Vid. VoP. ii. p. 83. * t VoK ii. pp. 
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as the object of it seemed to be laodable^ aad opt void 
of reawn, be thmjght k worthy c£ feather coc^emtioOi 
and wrotp to some of his calmer and more judiciotts 
friends on the subject ; who after a mutual intercourse 
of letters, requested Mr. B. to draw up something of a 
sketch of what should be advisbable, ki case a sufEicient 
number of clergymen and others aggrieved by the raw 
position might be willing to join in an implication to 
Parliament,in orderto obtain some reasonable relief ina 
case where it seemcdto be somuch wanted. This opinion 
«of his friends engaged Mr.B, to draw up,— t-Propom/t^r 
Oh j^ppiunation to Parliament, for relief in the matttr 
of Subeeription to Jtke Liturgy aud 39 articles the 
established Church of England, 'humbly Hubmitted to the 
emsiderativn. of the learned and eoHscientwas ekrgy of 
the said Church.* 

These proposals were immediately printed, and were 
opposed and supported alternately, in varioita Iktle tracts 
Had rescripts, according to the diffSereut dispositiofls of 
the men into whose hands they fell. 

But notwithstanding the discouragement of the bj-* 
8hdp8,t and other great churchmen at that period, and 
their known aversion to any steps taken towards a re* 
formadmi tn^tbeaibateh, die firtendt of cbrntiaa-liberty ' 

‘ " e « ** u . ' ' \ 

' * Yjftl.irli, ppa « V.' " - 

f T<>th»ceiir4imoiie«xcSf»ttotiailc»lt 

whoi« coiiliit tilt ^ llie 

«itiiu)ibiscier^weiti^« known f ^ <Wmii t cMniqon 

iActiAa »6thMiiy, 177 * 5 ^ Wilt * I ffmhim the Frn- 

pofalii w« read them u vre wAlkod *« fVfm the mamwr hit leaKliitg I 
‘ * foon wta abit to divine his fentimq^ts. In ibort ht immediately and 
* mo^ cordially wUhed us fuccer$«**>'He faid, he ^ppofedynu were ac- 
^ * ^itlihtted with I aotwered. It hadheeii tommuiucated to yoa.-^Hc 
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went on in th^r attcimpt i advertised a meeting at the 
Featbnr’s'Tavem in the Strand^ at whiqh several res- 
pectable clergymen and gentlenaen of other professions 
iKere present, joined in an. Association, and at a subse- 
<}nent meeting a Petition was drawn up, which was af- 
terwards jtigned by abouf two hundred persons, and pre- 
teofed toParhament on tbesixlji day of February 1772* 
The d'^batestm tbU Petition in the House of Com- 
mons, may be seen in various, periodical publications of 
thattimei It was nobly supported by patriots ot the 
first reputation in that honourable assembly. But the . 
miniater and his friends, and some who upon other 
ijttesUons were not his fnends, be^pg zealously preju- 
diced against 1% it underwent that kind of reprobation, 
which bas fallea to the share of many more attempts, 
however reasonable and righteous, toVeform established 
systems, supported by the united exertioife of political 
and ecclesiasiical power. 

The Proposals for an application to l^arliament, as 
well as thePeti|ion itself, are exhibitedin the Appendix 
to this collection.* 

, o 

* ajfc«d from Pthit ^oattet the proje^ arbfe. t anfwtfrtd^ from a cler** 

* (jrihaniiitoiidoa, with^v^hom I wls now acquainted.^! q^ferved that 

* Ma Loid!ht|rilaibijnot mad* prt*y toit» in oidcr that ii8\night better an^ 

* fweriiny qucfti*tif fr*m tambeth or elifewh*fe.-t.He^fwered^ that if 
' Tuch qimeftiont wore put to hlnii h* Ihotdd tell them# h* approved the 
^ feheme^ and dtonld thinlt hardly, of tholh who difapproved orendea^ 

* voured toobitiiid it^ that hoWoUtd upon ***ry ocoadoti fupportlt 

* ihowfKfinfi#i JwihottldigtadlyAttmid the Parlhuncnt nc^t winter^ 
^aodthathoitowluidvnewitaibn torqlom inbeiiiiimM* hiihop.^ 

* Vide Vol. tIL p|*. • 

# Da 
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Soine bi Mr, B’s. friends having intimated to hiraf, 
that the Short Historical of the controve¥hy coft* 
cerning an Inter mediate Stat€,l^\xh\\^^}^eAiti the year 1765y 
had omitted to take notice of several Writers, both in 
former and later tinie^ Opon the subject, who deserved 
animadversion, and desirous of another and ntore com-* 
plete edition, Mr. B. in*- the year prepared a. se- 
cond edition of that work, exhibiting tlbe opinions of 
Tyndaf the protestant martyr, Anthony de Dominis, 
Thomas \t7hite. Archbishop Seeker, BishopWarburton, 
*'.Dr- Jor(in, &c. 

The two venerable prelates. Seeker and Warburtem', 
behig treated in tltese Ud'dittonal remarks with more' 
freedom than tlie}^, who read their elogifs in magazines 
and newspapers, may think becomes the pen of a wri- 
ter in an inferior station, it is convenient to apprise the 
reader of some facts which preceded the publication of 
the second Edition of the Historical View* 

Mr. Peter Peck ard,’*' well known in the literary world 
by several ingenious tracts in print, a«d among the 
rest, one or two against the patrons and advocates of 
tbe^doctrine of an intermediate state, had occasion 
(upon hia being presented fb a second benefice) fora 
dispensation front tbe Archbishop of Canterbury. He 
accordingly Impaired to Lambeth, and after several a'p- 
plicatipns was at length admitted to undergo an ex- 
amination by the Archbishop himself. His heterodoxy, 
upon the question concerning an intermedia^ or sepa- 
rate state of conscious existence between death and tbe 
resurrection, w'as laid to his charge as qn oSenee to the 

« Afteiwaids Pcckard, Dean of PetertsOFOugh, tnd Mailer «f 
Magdalen college, Cambridge. 
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church sufficient to preclude him from ‘any indulgence 
of the •sort he applied for. His book was produced in 
proof of the fact, which he was not at all disposed to 
deny. The result was, that after several adjourninents, 
and when the living he was ^presented to, was within a 
day or two of lapsing, he* obtained his dispensation,aher 
subscribing certain articles oWilsGrace’s own manufactu- 
ring, and proiiTising to write no more upon the subject. 

Dr, Law writing to Mr. B. soon after this adventure, 
facetiously says, Peter Peckard has escaped out ot 
Lollard’s Tower with the loss of his tail,” Mr. B, in. 
hie reinarks upon Archbishop Seeker’s Lecture on tlie 
subject, barely * alludes, to this history, Mr. Peckard 
for certain reatons chasing not to have his narrative of 
the transaction made public.But those reasons no longer 
subsisting, the narrative as it was sent to Mr. B. in Mr, 
Peckard’s own hand writing, is given entire in the Ap- 
pendix.i" 

* 

* Vol, uLpp. i£S6 . Note, 

Mr* Peckard in the year 176?, tiad communicated to his friend Mr. B. 
his intention colleding the fubUance of his pamphlets on the inter- 
mediate ftate, and re-printing it in one tegular tieatife. And not^ith- 
Itandirg certain oilers a few years h^lore, which had been rcje<Sled with 
difdain, it was a fundanitntal part of his deflgn « to give « fafr and circum- 
^ Hantialitiation,’ byway of prehice, ‘ of all iha! had palled at Lambeth 
* between the Archbilhopand himfcif.* 'fhis design '^hich Mr. P. was 
afterwards advifed from prud^niial confiderat ions to delay for awhile, 
was again poftponed in confequcnce of continued ill health and weak 
fpirits. What uitimatfly deterniined him to Tupprefs the publication 
during his own own life tirtie, was the solicitation of two fur v:ving friends 
of tlie decesfkd Primate, whofe concern for memory thus cxertevl 
feems to demonftrate# that they could neither impeach the authenticity 
of the narrative,nor juHify his Grace’s condu^ to the worthy and iniuicd 
narrator* * « 

f Vide Apjpendix [E.*] ^ ^ 
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T be readers of that narrative, it is presumed, wUlnoi 
think there is any impropriety in examining,, whether 
Archbishop Seeker derived any stronger title to act the 
Inquisitor upon this occasiau'fromhis.kuowledgeofthe 
subject, or bis abilities in disevssing it, than he could 
from the law of the land. 

With bishop Warburtdn in the course ,of the contro- 
versy, Mr. B, had accidentally a personal concern. 
Mr. B. in a conversation with Mr., afterwards pr. Com- 
ber, (Rector of Buckworth, in Huntingdonshire), hap- 
pened to 8g.y, that by accommodating I>r. Warburton’s 
doctrinein his Divine Legation, to Df. Law’s in the Ap- 
pendix to his Considerations,* an accoupt of the state 
of man> between death and tlie resurrection might be 
obtained perfectly agreeable to the senfe of the sacred 
writers ; raeaoing, as Mr. B. then explained himself, 
that a future state bein^ no doctrine of the Old Testa- 
ment, otherwise than by prophetic anticipation, or.the 
unauthorised notions of some later jews derived from 
the fribles of paganism, the revelation of it by the 
meaps of a resurrection of the dead, preached and con- 
firmed in the history of Jesqs Christ, as the imthqr and 
finisher (oV peV^cter) of our christiatt faith, would ap- 
peikr perfectly^ coitsi^tept with the gradual and succes- 
sive dispensadons of Gsd in his deqlio ga with,, man frqm 
the creation of the world. , 

Dr. Comber at that period as^rihg to the honour 
of being Dr. W’^arburtott’s coufidemial fi-ieod, and mis- 
t^ing the accommodation of two distinct hy'poth^s 
to each other for a perfect eoincideUcel wrote such an 
account to pr* Warburton of this conv'ersation, as kn- 
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Jflied that the Jatter was represented to he of the same' 
opinion with Dr. Lawcoticefnlng the sleep of the soul. 

Dr. Warborton on receiving Dr. Comber's letter, wrote 
a ttfarfti expostnlatorj letter to Mr- B. peremptorily dis- 
avowing his agreement with Dr. Law's hypothesis, and 
giving the lie in fonn to every reporter of sudh agree- 
ment whoever he should bg. ^In answer to ibis letter, 
Mr. B. statechthe occasion and particulars of his con- 
versation with Dr. Comber on the subject as above-men- 
tioned ; alledging that no opinions had been ascribed to • 
Dr. Warburtrm, but those he had ex pressed in the Di- 
lune Legation; and that Dr. Comber was nivstaken,be- 
ing very apt through the impetuosity of his imagina- 
tion to attempt to set things right before they were 
wrong. In a civil answer to this letter. Dr. Warburtem 
decla^ himself pefiectly satisfied with Mr. B's ac- 
count. , . • 

. The matter however did not end here. Mr. B. in 
the same conversation, was said to have mentioned a 
letter he had beard of from Dr. Warburton to Dr. Law, 
wheiein H appeared that Dr. Warburton's sentiments 
on the suti^ect of a separate state were not unfavorable 
tathe hypothesis of Law. Dr. Wwhurton .stre- 
nuously denied the r^istence of any socUefter, and itmt . 
a message to Dr. Law in no v^, cJvil jterms, by .^beir 
eomratm friend tb^ Rev. Mr. Browne* vicar oLNewcfts-* 
tie, for having told his friend B. the story conunanida- 
ted by Df. Comber. , » ^ ' 

• Dr. Lajfir: upon (his expostulation, produced to Dr. 
Browne the letter in question ntfder Dr. Warburton’s', 

' pwn hand, avowed him fo fake a copy of it, and to sub- 
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mit to Dr. W’s own inspection. There was now n<^ 
way of escaping from conviction, and from having the 
lie in form retorted, ]Dut by quibblitig away thfe plaiq 
sense of |the letterjWhich^Dr.Warborton whq bad an ex* 
ceiljenl talent that way^ahecapted in another letter tpDr. 
Law very ingeniously, but as Da. Law proved in his an- 
swer to it, without success. The correspondence oh' the 
subject was drawn to sorne length ; and so much of it 
as came to Mr. B’s l^nowledge is exhibi^d in the Ap- 
pendix.^ 

In the year 1760 came out a new edition of the 
r^ivine Legation of Moses, in which Dr. Law and hi|f 
bypaUu sis, and several learned adherents^ to it are treat- 
ed with ridicule, contempt and^insolence^ An impar- 
tial reader of the correspondence just mentioned will 
judge, that Dr. Law's candor and •temper in Ihs part of 
it, deserved a ivery different return for his forbearing 
to put Dr. Warbmton to open shame by publishing 
his letters; nor will he wonder, that Mr, B. (attached 
as he wa^ to Dr. Law by the strictest bands of frieud- 
>hip) sjliould undertake to shew the ruiility of Dr. War- 
burton’s reasoning, not ^hhoutsome ^perity of repre- 
lien^ion by way of reprisal- ^ 

In the ycar^l774, Mr. B. publi^jed, Reflections on 
'^h^faU of aRetitjiony^c. tq tkp Honourable 

House of Cpnmom, Feb.Sth, 1772; with Observations 
m the Rev. D^an Futjfefs Apology for tlip present 
L^’^hrcA of England ns bf %aw established.^ 

Tins pamphlet was first publisbed in qparto in 177^; 
md the first editioa being disposed pf, a second was 

* ViUe Apt>cndix [F.3 f Vol. vii, pp. 33—170. 
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published in octavo in the year 1774, with some addi-r 
tional .notes and fdtei'atiQQS, and a Dedication to Sir 
William Meredith, Bart* who (being then member of 
Parliament for Liverpool) introduced the clerical Peti- 
tion into the House of Coii^nons. 

In the title of these Reflections, Mr, B, calls himself 
A Member pf a Law Societj/ ; being Comiriissioner tp 
the Worshipfjil Commissary of the Archdeaconr)^ of 
Richmond, and presiding by yirtueof that commission in 
the Consistory Court established at Richmond, in York- 
shire.’* 

^In the year 1773, the Rev. and learned Mr, Thco- 
philus Lindsey, a gentleman of an unblemished charac- 
ter in every r^fpect, bemg unable* to reconcile himself 
to the forms of the church of England, particularly 
those which relate to «the doctrine of the Trinity, re- 
signed his vicarage of Catterick, in the i^ighbourhood 
of Richmond. He had married a daughter of 


♦ This office y/hich Mr. Blackburne had held for two or tWee years 
HI the lit'e time of Mr. Comminkry Morj^an, he was requeued in t)\e moll 
handiome manner by his fHcceflbr the Right Honourable WiliUm Eden, 
i^ow Lord Auckland to refumt, with the tnereafed falary of fifty j^unds 
a year^ in confideration of* the able and fatbla^ory manner in which the 

* ducU« of that office yi^re performed/ Uniforinly of * j^generous and 

* disinterefieddispofition,’ he had declared to a friend,** tliat if he found 
f he could not execute hi^ fim^ipns as ^dge of th% ConfiXlpry Court 

* with perfect fatisfadflon ot mind, he waiild resign and retire/ Fortu- 
nately however, no fuch occalien of ofiSme^ appears to have occur- 
red. And in the difeharge of thqfe fdn^lipns, he was remarkable for 
the diligent and accurate inyeRigation of every cafe which came under his 
cognizance. This appears as well frdm the reafons yet extant ta MS on 
which his decrees were foundcfl, as from the knfiwn fact, that in the lew 
appeals from his defision to the Courts of York, or bo^o/sCommons,his 
decrees were ahvayf finally confirmed. 
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Blacltbarnfe, by her forraer bu^bai^^ The fHen<}»bip» 
between Mr, Xiiidsey and, Mr* IB* Wjs^ not ne«ft*ly ^ 
much cebieutedby this family cwuecUon, as l>y a simi*' 
Iftrrty of sentiments, inrfhe ciius^ of Christian liberty^ 
and their ayersicm to ecclesfasM cal impositions, in mat* 
ters of conscience** In the warfare on these subjects 
they went bandin hand ; and when Mr, Lindsey left 
Yorkshire and settled in Iiondon^ Mr* 6. used to say^ 

* faeb^ lost his right arm,' 

Mr, Lindsey on his arrival in town^ opened a chapel 
in Essex-street in the Sti and. His sentiments were of 
tbeSociniam complexion,in agreement with Or, Priestley 
and others ; and according to that system Mr, Lindsey 
corrected the Liturgy of the church of England, upon 
the model of Dr. Clarke, and published it for the use of 
his congregation, which was numerous, and made op of 
most respectable members, ^ 

This uncommon instance of self-denial raised up a 
number pf opponents,, who had their objections partly 
to Mr« X’s : d^^ertion from th^ establishedchurcb^bol 
chiefly to his tenets, published in an Apology for his 
condbiet, which he was afterwards obliged to second by 
^orqe controver|}al pieces iti answer to Various op- 
ponpnts^ - - • ' , ‘ ■ o' 

B* {Nidchis objeOiaotis to the Litmgy aM arlicleft 

^ Hflfiiisa HoHmiUt Vork, i» t)|Bi r|r««r * 1717^ wss Mt ta 

Mr. Jorhita Ell^dfth, sf Hivaaiead# iokI afl€fwsrd«f« tlis ]744t tc» 
tilt R^v. FTondi^ilKiktnime^ .ittderM' ihlt jy»l«sei, By Mr. |£iriirafi]|, 
jhetiad three chl)diWii-*^afimih*' tHe tmly fiu^iviug daughterr isst in 
. they eat married fbth» l*ii} 4 r< 7 i »wr 

Strm,' l*oiidon, n»al in norletfhtre^ wlikh Uv* 

ing h^'S<terw«Tds^chfeiiged for the yletri^<Q'f Ceueilek wUbia BvsmiUcs ' 
sfEichmoiKi, «i - 
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of the eli tirt?h £tiglan4> as welf as Mr.' Lindsey, and 
in soma instances td the same passages, but differed 
widely from him on some particular points^ which, he 
thought, as stated by Mr. Lindiey and his friends, could 
receive nO countenance from scripture, but by a licen- 
tiousness of interpretation that could not bcjiisufied* 

It was not consistent with Mr. B*s friendship for Mr. 
Lindsey to enter into a foimal controversy with him on 
these particular points ; and if that could have been got 
over, it w^as not conristent with a resolution Mr. B. 
had tajeen early in life, to have aa little to do with the 
Trinitarian controversy as possible. • 

But Dr. Priestley andtsomeof his friends having car- 
ried the obligation to secede from the church of Eng- 
land, farther than Mr^B. thought was either sufficiently 
candid, charitable, or modest, and had thereby given 
countenance to the reproach, thrown upon many mo- 
derate and wortliy men, by hot and violent conformists, 
for continuing to minister in the church, while they 
disapproved many things in her doctrine and discipline;* 

^ * t cannot think tl^ diflbu tors will he ttnlvfrjal!^ plearedwith Dr. 

* Prieftley^a account of their principles, not to mention that fome degree 

* of mercy feemed to due to vs, who have Ihewn our^ benevolence to 

* o//Pioteftant Dineoters, and have occaiiotiaU/ aUlrt^ tiieir rights ot • 

* conicience with the uctnoft freedoitl. sPut, no, iyeems itothing will 

* do hut absolute nitration fromfur prifent Ualions, in agreement with * 

* durjnf^pq^ccmvl<^ions«thenkh perha^ it nught puaale Dr. Pciefticy 

* to find us another church, Ift whidt alt'of us would he at our ea%. Bor 

* my O^npart, f never saw a plan t lilted better than Dr. (which 

* is the Quakerfs,} but liave; at t thinkf uaanfwaral^ tcalbAs for not 

* the tw^ Chriilianinltitutions. Cm Dr. Pr^Uley point out * 

* a church to whibh eeohjc^khia Heat However^ % believe him to be a 

* tfiemugh honaltHvell-inciniiig man, and ai^mteh, value him extremely/ 

^ .ton* 4th, 1 770. 

F. B. toKev. C. Rotht^ham dijptntlng miniHer3t Kendal. 
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he thought it expedieut^.iQ justice to himself and othere 
of the same sentiments, to give some check to the crude 
censures, that had been passed upon them. 

And accordingly intending to publish PoarDtscoarses 
delivered to the clergy of the Archdeaconry of Cleve- 
land, in the years 1767, 17(^, 1771 and i773, he took 
that opportunity, to explain himself on this subject in a 
Preface, as well on the behalf of the sdceders, as of 
those whose Christian principles admitted of their re- 
maining in the church, without offering violence to their 
consciences.* 

* In the year 1776 , Mr. B. published, Charge deli-* 
veredat the several Plsitations of the X^lergy, held in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire,^ the same yea». And soon 
after, he published without his name, Two Sermons 
f reached on a Fast day, duringthe^atewar with France, 

* Pleafeto take notice, that my approbation of Dr. Rutty on\y re^pefls 

• his planW difctpiine. The title is, “ A Treatise concerning CbriAian 
« 4ireipUne, compiled with the advice of a national meeting of the peo- 

pie called Quakers, held in Dublin inutile year 1746. By John Rutty, 
M, D. Printed in the year 1752.*^ « Noplace or publiOier. I won. 

• dernot at your exceptions to o^hcr things ^rnon^ therp, '^ich if tl\is 

• plano^difcipline were followed, would not be so; • Perhaps you do not 

• fulpeft that they have a Catdchlfm and Confeflipn of Faith, both in 

• Engliih and Lftln^in which latter language, 1 do not remember to have 
« feen the AiTembly's Caftchifm or Cohfeflion. The Quaker*s, I have 
^ now before mein Eatin|i the & lEdition printed at |^ndon, 1727/ 

F?B. to C. K. Feb. 19th* 1770. 

* Vol, iv. pp. 261—404. 

+ The purpofe of this charge Is briefly annoupc^ in the opening pa-> 
ragiaph. • 

• ‘ There are many pafla^.hoth in the old andNewTeflam^t^whicH 

• underltood to relate more efpecialiy, if not exclufivelf, to the teachers 

• of religion. In ihany of thefe panag^s> the pafloralo^ceis umforntllf 
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iThese sermons were preached in his Parish Church at 
Richmond^ in the year 17^9 ; ^nd the manuscript being 
in the hands gf a friend, who though t they were suitable 
to the state of public affairs, in the year 177d, he was 
prevailed with to publish tlfein with a short advertise- 
ment, importing that th%y had be;en accidentally found 
among the papers of a person deceased. ** 

On the first^ay of January 1774, the excellent and 
ever to be honoured Tliomas Hollis, Esq- died suddenly 
at bis seat at Corscombe in Dorsetshire, as he was at- 
tending some of his workmen in the fields, , 

• This gentleman had honoured Mr: B. with his cor-, 
respondence for some ye^rs, patrorysed some of his pub-* 
lications, partfcularly The Confemonal^ and gave hint 
all possible encoura^ment, to support the cause of 
public liberty, by his pen ; and to Mr. surprise left 
him in his Will the generous legacy of^five hundred 
pounds. 

On this occasion therefore, he thought himself bound 
in justice and gratitude to pay some public tribute to 
his memory, beyond an evanescent encomium in the 
public prints, of yhich there were many pnblisli^on 

the melancholy occasion^ and having consulted Mr. 

• • 

^ fpoken of, tt an olllce demanding an heart devhted to tt<uth and finod- 
^ rity, difengaged frem all corrupt a^^iotis Snd fordia attachments, anil 

* hands^'up polluted ^th thofe unrighteoiS pradices, to which what hki 
^ been called human nature, is perpetually tempted by the cares, and 

* riches, and pleafuresofthis world.* 

♦ * The preacher, in his life time, wasin low circumitances, and never 

* fought his advancement by attaching himfelf to any p^rty. Heufed to 

* fay he was of no Ude, Sut of the gospel in churcTi matters, and of Crest 
< Britain in politics ; and b/ this declaration he regulated his whole prtc. 

* tife-* Advertifetneat. 
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fJjstiUs*9 Thomas Hrmid Tfoijisj, Esq. itwM 

jpmjmsed to draw up some memoirs of this worthy pa« 
triot’s l)fe> for which aboodant material^ were in tbje 
hands o£ Mr. JBraad Holiis, who reiished the pTopdsaly 
and engaged tp supply w.lmt aalght be proper for the 
purpose. ‘ * »■ ' • . 

At this lime j* Mr. B. was preparing to write the life 

«• 

* * Vour Boble prefent of Dr. Robcrtfon’s Hiftofy of Charles, V. in 
♦3 Vof-umes.andCerdeiius^sHiftory of tbeRefbrmation 104 Votume8,arri- 
•vedfaife ; both moft higWy valuable and <iccejMnbJc to the receiver > for 

* ivhichhe requeO^s the acceptance of hit moil grateful thanks. 

* Before Mr. m}}sir called Opotime]jit765» fome progress had been 

* made in cohedlrng materials and minutes, for the Life of Martin LuthVr. 

* From that period it becavne nec^ry v> pay •'Hention to^l^r 

« to prepare it for appearing the foNowlfigfpt^ng. • 

« The grektiy uoexpe^ed improOtona made by that work* both upon 
^ the trlcnds and adverfaries of the fubje^fo laid the author underanecef- 

* lityof difengaging hinirelf from other attentions, in order to obferve 

* the motions of the oppofors^ and as occa^n was glvan, to obviate 

* tb^,. 

^ * Another work, (the intervened, and the necelTary avo* 

^ cations r^fhlting from the current buBnefs of oflficet n numerous cor- 
^ refpondeiice^ and family calls, added to his interrfi|f>tion8, and made his 

* uolle^ions, tiunigji never totaHy fufpemled^ goonflowly. 

* CadeU calls for prepafatiosts to a thlid J^dktion of TJh 

* towarda winch fosse ilri^ur^aare to oobtributeupongamrayers/ 

* which have bewti poftpoiied, as fttppofed to be more properly inferted 
^ In that work. ^ 

« Thpfoiv^tllnece^hy^talkeiip^l^^ w»elee» jperltopi monthaof the 

* fummer, afoer which knotltfr work must be pfrepbred for repufilicatioa, 

« which la promised to ahe foildtatfona of alliend, whom | need hoc 

* name,atid to whom I am mudt obliged; After which I pfopofetoat^ 

< tend (ingly tp>Liit|torf though with many doubts of going through that 
« laborious uiKfostakfog, at lUtty^four^^when^fo ^ tke 

* ifff'in tkf Jiiw carers and fogr ib^Lt M mu 

A pur tibd however foali bejchad^ and the 
*' evmt kft to the wise and good difpofer of all things.*" 

to Thomas HelUsr Efq. April ai|t» lybg. 
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vfMartia Luttjer, for which work he had made large 
collect^ons^and bad translated into English, the life of 
this falser of the Protestant reformers, written in Lalia 
by Melchior Adam, iatending;to add such particulars 
as were furnished by other authors, in notes and re- 
msu'ks oa the text after tiie manner of Mr. Bayle 's dic- 
tionary. But being favoured with some minutes of the 
deceased, preparatory to a Life of Luther, which that 
accurate writer intended to compose and publish, Mr. B. 
changed bis plan, and determiued to take lor bis pattern 
Dr. Jortio’s Life.of Erasmus. 

a 

JEJpon the death of Mr. HolGstlns work w%s suspen- 
ded, upon the supposition that after a very few months* 
dedicated to th^ memory of Mr. Hollis, the Life of Lu- 
ther might be resumed : in this however, in the course 
of his ccwrespondence frith Mr. Brand Hollis, be found 
himself mistaken. The number and variaty of the pa- 
pers communicated by tliat worthy gentleman, the tinus 
taken up' in cont^eying them into tlie country, tUeiur 
credible labour employed in sl^lecting, digesting-and ar- 
ranging the paiticulars, to „bn properly inserted in the 
corapilatioii, and the intervals of Mr.'B’s avocatj^ns 
upon other business, woul^ not allow of more expedi- 
tion. • » * 

. Juait vicesimo tertio 17$?. , Elap^ est muius 
UDUs bt alter ex quo haec scri2>s^am, eo animouta 
dilectksimo filio Thomb artem medieam feliciter in ci- 
vitate Dunelmensi per qCtinquenium exerceiiti, base 
aneo<h>ta prsefigerentur operibus meis kerum post mor- 
tem meant edendis, quqrutn opermn •castigatiunem et 
altermn denuo fitiltionaif curse qjusdem charissimi fiiii 
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8ttinin&, fiducia concr^didi. Verum inta^ea, proh dolor! 
sic visumDeo, febrfi pleuritica abreptus est iste Filius in 
bOcSc aliisofficiis milii maxime necessarius, die Janii 
C3d> 1782, parentibus eJuSjFratribus & affiriibus maxime 
luctuoso. 

Qualis fuerit, testes appellandi sunt plurimi exeju^ 
concivibus^ quibus pv<rfuh; non sOlum opein fereiido 
(annuente Deo) exquisitS. in arte meSendi peritia et 
felieissimo successu^ sed etiain beneficia prajsertirn in 
pauperiores confefendo, pro virili parte variis hujtisce 
» aevi malis alicvandis accommodat&» Erat enim aniini 
coqrsque t)eneVoli, ut nihil humani a se alienum putafet, 
Erat etiam animo faceto & libero, "ei, ut erat ingenio 
eruditione non vulgari praeditus, ita*^oinnibus horis 
subseci vis sbcius gratissimus. ^ 

Quid passus sit pater amarissima hac dispensatione 
per annum hodierno die expletum, Deo soli and sibi 
ipsi notum esc^ Supplicavit atque etiam supplicat, ut 
Hmmili animo omne providenli® divinae decretum acci- 
piat et sustineat. Nimis erat elato animo, duin filium 
tali ingenio et.tot dotibus prajditum possedit ; Quo pro- 
vo&atus forsan omnium rerum pater; elationis illiuscas^ 
tigationepi banc privationeln esse dqprevit. 

Est autem cutkgratias agam, quod pro summ^ beni- 
guitate su^^judicib Deus miscuerit misericordiam, et 
juvenem, nullS, scelerisi labe insignitum, utallo infortunio 
vel caau violento, sed morbo epidemico et multis eo 
tempore communi abreptum, filiufti meam (et, ut speroy 
suum) ex hoc mundo sustiilerit. 

Peccata mea. Dens misericors, t^dem ablue per 
Jesum Christum Salvatotem^ a te missum ut tolleret 
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peccalamundi.* Gravis sum etodiosus ipse mihi, ubi 
tot commissa contra oiBcinm^ tot quas officiunSi posta- 
laverint omisjsa, nvemori® revoco. Da,;precor, animi 
constantiam^ ne amplius incurnrm in iram tuam mi- 
sericordiset benignissimt Pafris, neu pejus' aliquld mihi 
aut meis accidat. * 

£t nisi aures tuae propter impupbitatem meamomninb 
bccluduntur, pftcibus meis, obsecro, annue pro uxore 
etqui restant filiis et filiabus ef pro eorum sobole, Et 
liumiliter tib! supplico ut omnibus liisce gratiamimper- 
tire digneris, ut in Christo couversationem habeaot, 
quie tibi p]aceat,et quie tandem locum in regno coelbrum 
unicuique eorum pro tu^bqpitate etnusericordi&prsebeat. 

Concede si flbi visum est, filio meo, qui in locum 

fr.ntris sui deiuorlui substitutus cst, salutem et fclicita- 

• - 

ut munera facultatis suae obeat cum oiuni iiitegri* 
tate apud homines, et in timore tui Dei et%cnefactoris 
omnium fidelium. Concede, ut omnes mei vivant co- 
ram te, omnibus officiis fungentfes, quae Cbiistianos* 
decet, tam ratione sanctitatis turn habit&, quam ejus 
quod sociis et proximis et fratribus aequum^st et cbari- 
tali debilum. Oiunia haec tuae sanctissimse volunfeli 
subjecta sint per Jesum Chilstum. Amen. 

After the death of his son TJiomas*, JVJTr. B. was so 
affected with the loss, that he in*a ^reat measure laid 
aside the several things he had pwposed to finish ; and 
in two or three 3^ears afterwards, his eye sight failing 
him, he contented himself with dictating such short 
rescripts^ including letters to his friends, as could be 
taken down by ag Amanuensis. 

. E 
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THUS far our, Aulhor^whoseMemoirs of his own Life 

and Writings s^re Jeft off at the account of his labours id 
compiliiig the Memoirg of his friend Mr. Hollis. 

In the year 1773, be&ides the Two Fast Sermons Q.U 
ready mentioned, Mr- B, published Bishop Taylor's 
Judgment on Jlrticles and Forms of Confession in parti^ 
LuJar churches ; with l^otes and an Epi^le Dedicatory 
to the 7J. R, the Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry.^ 
The principal object of this pubfication was ^ to offer 
^ the author's sentiments on Bishop Taylor's perfor-^ 
^ manee,^ and at the same time, to take n more parti- 
^ cular view of Bishop Ilurd's Charge, by way of con-* 
^ trasting ilie dilferent ideas*of two eq^inent prelates, 
^ cordial and zealous in their attachment to the 

* Church of Engl afrd ; the resuh of which he presumed, 
^ wuuld Horwe to convince the impartial and dispassion- 

* ate of the little edincation oi* utility to be reaped from 
/ an unwarrantable policy, which has been so long a 
^ reproach to*the protestant religion, as well as a grie- 
^ vance to so many serious and pious professors of it.'f 
Thjj^ contrast itself in the Very words of the two prelates, 
is exluJdted in half a page^dt the cfose of the Epistle 
Dedicatotyj;^ and well merits the altenriod of the cu- 
rious reader-^ ^ ^ 

In they ear 1779^tha intervals of Mr. B's. other avoca- 
tions appear to have been fully occupied with his final 
attention to the Memoirs of Thomas Hollis, Esq* then 
in the press. 

This work was given to the public in 1780, in two 
quarto volumes of Memoirs and Appendix ; a book of 

* Vob ViL ai7i--3^o. * t AUverUfement p. 273. J P.3ai. 
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^eat magnificence, which may be justly regarded a? a 
tnonument, not only to the munificent and patriotic 
virtues of that great patron of liberty and the arts, but 
as a splendid compliment to the memory of his favourite 
authors. * 

Among those worthies, n^e ranked higher in the esti- 
mation of Mr. Hollis, than the incomparable author of 
Paradise Lost. *And Dr.- Johnson’s New Narrative of 
the poet’s life,which appeared in 1779, being calculated 
to disparage Milton of the common-wealth, the prose- 
writer, Mr. B. undertook a vindication of liis character ’ 
andiprinciples, under the name of Remarks oh John-- 
son’s Life of Mtlton, iaserted in the* Appendix to the 
Memoirs of T. H. pp. 5S5 — 584. 

To give these R^matkg the advantage of more gene- 
heral circulation, and a belter chance of obviating the 
ill eifects of the New Narrative, they were in the course 
of the year, reprinted separately in a small 12mo. for 
Dilly, intitled. Remarks on Dr^ Johtmn’s Life of Milton, * 
to which are added, Milton’s Tractate of Education, and 
Areopagilica. , 

There is a passage in the close of these Remarks hf 
which a garbled extract is ghren to the public,, in Mr.' 
Murphy’s* Essay on tbe Life and Genius of Dr. John, 
son, and which as it is there exbiUteQ/seedls almost to 
justify the harsh figures of reprobation employed by the 
ingenious bat irritabfe essayist.f f 

In the year 1780; Mr. Joseph Berlngton, a Roman 
Catholic Priest, sinCe known by his writings, published 

* f aje zt4. + Vid. Appendix [GJ. 

E3 
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without {)is name a pamphlet intitled, .* The State and 
' behaviour of English Catholics, from the Reformation 
' to the year 17SO.’ In page 1 1 1. of this work, was the 
following passage Dr. Blackburne, I think, a few 
" years back, made out afi account [of thePapists, E.3 
" from a certain district in tBe North, with which he 
'' was well acquainted, wjbich was shamefully false.” 

An assertion which thus affected not only the Arch- 
deacon of Cleveland’s moral character, hot that of a 
number of respectable clergymen, in an extensive dis- 
trict, ought certainly to have been the result of the most 
exact enquiry, and supported by the most indisputable 
evidence, or ought never tojiave been' advanced at all. 

It is somewhat curious, that the inft>rmalion of this 
matter, was given to Archdeacon Blackburne by Mr. 
Berington himself, in a letter dated 8th Jan. 1781 ; in 
which he avowed himself the author, quoted the above 
assertion, as having come to him from very respectable 
authority, but confessed, that since the time of writing, 
he had had some reasons to fear it might not be strictly 
true, and concluded with requesting the Archdeacon, 

* 4o inform him whether or not he mistaken, in the 

* fact he had charged hinueeith, that he might take the 
' first opportnnjty in his next publication, of stating the 
‘ error to tfae public* 

To such a request Jt is not easy lo say what kind of 
a reply could be given ; for certainly Mr. Berington 
presumed tpp liw on the Archdeacon’s acquaintance 
with the Confessional chmr, if he supposed that he was 
accustomed to hustver such interrogatories. Mr. Black- 
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burne took a more direct method of doing himself an:d 
the cleYgy of his Archdeaconry justice, by printing Mr. 
Bcrington's letter in the York Chronicle, and referring 
all whom it mightconcern, to thb original returns in the 
hands of Mr. Brook, bis Register, at York. , ^ 

In the spring of the year 1781, Mr. B. composed a 
short tract, which he had se^mgly intended for pub*** 
lication, under the title ^of^ *^Free Thoughts on the 
Riots in June 1780, on the late act in favour of the 
Papists, and on Mr. Barkers speech to the Citizens of 
Bristol, when he declined the poll.” In these thoughts * 
thSre are some curious remarks, especially tho*seonMr. 
Burke’s conduct, in contending for •the continuance of 
a popish yoke, upon the necks of conscientious proles- 
tants in the case of the^etitioning clergy, ascontrasted 
with his pleading afterwards for the unlimited tolera,- 
tion of Popery upon Protestant principles. For the 
most part however, this tract appears to us calculated 
only to excite a temjiorary interest, and not sufficiently 
important for publication at present. 

On the 23 d June 1782, Dr. Thomas Bhickburne Mr. 
B’s second son, wlfofrom the period of bis leaving flie 

Chartei-HouseSclu)ol,* haddeclafed for the iuofessiou 

• 

* ^ My Carthufian is nowdifmiUed frorntfchaol, an^l am PlU upon 

* follciting for him a Phyfic Studei\t(hip orthe Tancred foundation. 1 1 

* is irkfome to incur obligations from fome of thofe people who have 

* the difpofal of that exhibitioh. It ha!> however been at tern pled, and 

* T'&e Cott/fjffhnai mentioned (though not to myfeli’) as an ob(Vru(^iion to 
< ourfuccefs. I fuppoTc the matter will go off upon that objedtion^ 

* though not avoweMy. I f that IhouUl the cafef it will be an honour 

* and credit I wouldifot fell for twice the emolument, which 50I. per 

annum.* • 

I*\ B, to T, H, AprUai, 1769. 
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of physic, died at Durham^ in the exercise of that pro- 
fession in the thirty third year of his age. The effect 
produced by'this melancholy event on thefeeliogs of his 
father, may be best coriceived from the pious effusion of 
his sorrows above inserted p. 53, See* 

Mr. T. Blackbume when at the University of Cam- 
bridge, had taken an active part along with several 
young men of independent llnd libera? minds, in the 
petition presented by the undergraduates in December 
1771, for relieving the candidates for the degree of 
• Bachelor of Arts, from subscription to the xxxix Artit 
cles. Aftd when in consequence of some intervenfng 
circumstatices, the following declaration had been sub- 
stituted in the place of such subscription, viz. — "Ido 
" declare that I am, bonh fide,^ member of the church 
" of England,* ns by law established,’ — which might 
on the one hand be under-stood as a simple declaration 
of conformity to the established worship, or might be 
mterpreted on the other as im})lying a premature ap- 
probation of the established doctrine; with a view to 
acquit his own conscience, and with the hopes of ob- 
ttuhing from the -University an expKcit avowal, in an 
ambiguity of so impbrtant &nature,^r.^T. Blackbume 
proposed the following most clear and unobjectionable 
formula to •be suBsiffibed by himself : — I. T. B. do 
" hereby declare my full persuasion of the truth of the 
“ Christian religion as exhibited in the scriptures, that 
" I have hitherto communicated with tlie established 
" church, and have no present Intention of communica- 
" ting with any othef.^’ The result Qf this proposal 
m'os|/ ingenuously but unsuccessfullytoffercd, and the 
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estimqftion in w,l>ich ihe.proposer was justly bdd for lus 
talents and virtues,asit was very happily expressed, at the 
time in an animated statement by his fricn<|( and tutor, 
may be seen in the valuable work referred to below.**^ 

The death of ason whom B. so highly loved and 
esteemed, was not the t^toly affliction which this year 
produced. The separation/rom the church of Eng- 
land, of his smi in law Dr. Disney, for whom to the 
moment of his death he entertained and expressed the 
warmest cordipality of friendship, was an bvent to his 
mind peculiarly affecting. That secession, it is true,^ 
was the natural and hpnourabJe consequence of a settled 
conviction, (for which tlje worthy speeder, with a trrly 
Christian candor, soon ‘^after delivered his reaaonsf to 
the public,) that he could no longer conscientiously mi- 
nister in the form of worship prescribed by the church 
of England. Mr. Blackburne too had hif objections to 
the liturgy and articles of the church ; but hp was far 
from going the length of dissent which his Triend 
Mr. Lindsey had avowed in the year 1774, and which 
Dr. Disney now came forward to profess.-^ On a sub- 

ject so delicate, aijd on an occasion of such serious#dif- 
ference with a person mos4 eminently beloved and ho- 
noured by him, we might have beep at^lossfoi lan- 
guage sufficiently proper and jCOiFrebt U) express the 
feelings of Mr. B, had he nejt himself at the tiipe 
committed tp paper his motives for so differing, with 

* ^ Vid. Jebb»s Works, vol. iii. pp. a2i— alfo vol. vii, of thefc 

works, p. 48, and p. 4^4. Note, 

+ * Reafofis for refjgriing the Reaorjr of Ranton and Vicarage of Swin- 
l d^rby, and the Church of England, ad, Ed. 1783, 
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the design of immediate publication a design sust 
pended indeed during his life from considerations of 
tendei^ness^nd affection, and which is now only execu- 
ted in compliance with cone of his latest requests before 
his death. The fact was, that in strict agreement with 
his early resolution not to inteilneddle with the Trini- 
tarian controversy, Mr. Ig. had never been forward to in- 
troduce his own speculations on that topic to the pub- 
lic, or even among his private friends. But conscious 
that the world had been civil enough tojmpule to him 
,and his principles the step which Mr. Lindsey had taken 
some years before ; and now, on the secession of ano- 
tlier near and dear^ relative, ^jnaking no doubt but the 
same world would add the step then take^iby him to the 
same account, Mr. B. did not chuse to lye under this 
redoubled imputation, and with a view therefore to ex- 
culpate himself, drew up the short paper referred to be- 
low, under the title of> An Answer the Question, Why 
flfre you not a ^ocinian 

Nor were his apprehensions that his sentiments on this 
head might be misunderstood or misapprehended, with- 
out^ust foundation; as it seems to hav^ been the current 
opinion both in conversation^ind in prim, except among 
a few more^imipiJiteJy acquainted with his mode of 
thinking, that ihdfmtli of Archdeacon Blackborne,who 
did not deem itnecessffry to resign bis preferments,was 
yet in perfect conformity with the creed of his friends, 
whose scruples of conscience h^d obliged them to' re-^ 
Jinquish theirs. 

In the year 176s, notwithstanding his declining age, 

* VHe Appendix [H]. 
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our author wa^ still employing his pen on the cause 
which^ever lay nearest to his hearty the perfection of 
the protestant principle, and thereclaimingof thcvchurch 
of England especially^ in all Us aberrations from the 
great rul^i of that and of evef^^ChristianSociety^thewrit- 
ten word of God in the ^ripturesof theNew Testament. 
This work though certainly Ipft^in too imperfect a state 
to appear frooFthe press, abounds in remarks of acute 
and profound reffection, and is composed in the form of 
Letters to a Friend on Ecclesiastical Reformation. The 
motto altered with much felicity from Virgil, — , 

• Tantae molis erat Romanam vinctre gentem, 

aptly enough conveys ouj author s ijlea of the difficulty 
of rendering tlfo work of reformation / Tendimm 

‘ in Latium/ was the happy illustration of the same 
idea in bis favorite Dr.Vortin. 

In the course of the following year, 1784, Mr. B^s. 
eye sight intirely failed him for all the purposes of 
vih*iting and reading. From the close of this year to 
the time of his death, he was assisted in those functions 
by a young school boy,* whose services performed with 
fidelity and diligence, won him not only the esteem iftnd 
affection, but the implicit confidence of his revered and 
venerable employer. ^ * 

Early in the year 1785, a fifth Kdition#was publish- 
ed of Dean Comber’s Friendly Seasonable Advice 
to the Roman Catholics of England ; a tract, the busi- 
ness of which is, ^ to undeceive every one who has been 
^ misled to take the commandments of men for the 
^ doctrines andjnjunctio^us of divine revelation.' 

♦ Now theRev. J.^ate, M.A, Maftcr of the Free Cramrriar SlJjocI 

ofRLchmondt m 
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For this edition Mr. B, at the reqpea^ of the editor;^ 
had composed a l^eface of a few pages, written with 
the usaal vigor of his understanding, on a subject which 
had frequently exercised his maturest faculties. And 
notwithstanding that abhorrence of the spirit and prac- 
tices of popery, which had m&rked the very character 
of his life, even in his eightieth year, we reflect with 
complacency, his mind was open to achnit the perfect 
toleration of the piofesSors of it, on their ^lemn, sin- 
cere, and unreserved declaration of allegiance to the 
^ civil government, and disclaiming all obedience to the 
pope or church of Rome, except in matters purely spi- 
^ritoal. Ill short. Ids aversion^ w a^s fa popery, not to pa- 
pists; and borrowing Br. Johnson^s ’*^vvo«ds on another 
occasioir, one might say of Archdeacon Blackburne, 
that if he had met a papist, to Whom a protcsiant was 
as a papist, tliat papist >vould have beeq as a protestant 
tohim.+ 

• In the year 17B5, Mr. B. also printed a * short DI&*t 

* course on the subject of preaching/ delivered to the 
clergy of the Archdeaconry of Cleveland, in the year 
17S3* Todd. York. In this Disepurse, the general 
obligation, the benefit to himself, the advantage to his 
hearers, of a clergyman's composing his own sermons, 
are topics u^ged wiAh great good sense and considerable 
novelty. And we ai-ejJ-only sorry, that the limited plan 
on which a regard to expedience hath obliged us to con- 
duct the present publication of our author’sworks,shouldi 
exclude t^is along with several other of his valuable 
charges of a prafctical nature. 

c 

* Vide, Murph>’s p, 107, f Vide, Vol. i, pp. 11 ^ — j6. 
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In the sprifig of 1786^ Mr, Bla^ikburne from a sense 
of increasing decay resigned tjie office of Commissioner, 
which he held under Mr. Eden (now Lord Auckland), 
then Commissary of the Archdeaconry of Richmond ; 
an event no otherwise important, than as it introduced 
a successor, who ^vain of his little brief authority,’ and 
ill qualified from education ar habit to bear his" faculties 
with that raeeffness, which in his case would havebeeii 
singularly becoming, afforded a remarkable instance 
how unfit the Lay Proctor of a Prerogative Court must 
he to excercise ecclesiastical discipline over a body of* 
learned and conscientious clergymen. The omission^ 
in the church service at Richmond, of a certain unedify* 
ing creed, as tfnscriptural in its language, as k is uu- 
charitable in its spirit,^ w^as the great cause of offence 
to this Eealous stickler for the orthodoxy of canons and 
rubrics. Surely it may be said the talenS and virtues 
jol a man like Mr.Blackburne, who for such a length of 
yearshad adorned the offices of Rector and Archdeacon 
his dignified discharge of the duties of both, might have 
iiititled him. to too much respect, — at any rate his vene- 
rable age and mskuy infirmities ought to have insured 
him too much humanity, be selected as the first ob- 
^'ect of invidious reprehension, and that toft by a person 
whom Mr. B. had dqne every thitig in his power to 
oblige and accommodate in the»entrance of his office. 

The same zeal and perseverance with which Mr* B. 
had administered the different provinces of his duly in 
the church during the more active periods of his life, 
were in the declpiing days of his last year (1787) equally 
apparent. At early season of his parochial labours. 
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he had priitted and dispersed among hie parishioners si 
close and affecting appeal on the nature^obligatiomand 
bmejifs of Family Religion ; and ever mindful of the im- 
mediate occasions of his flock^now that he was no longer 
able to address them from ilie pulpit^he adopted againthe 
communication of thepress, and bequeathed asitwerehis 
last legacy tothem 'm,Anf!,xfiortation tothedMe attendance 
upon Public Worship y a Sermon several Himes preached 
in the Parish Church, at Richmond, by Francis Blacks 
hurncy A. M, Minister of the Parish* Richmond. King« 

. 17S7. 

* The simmer of this year brought with it the SSth 
return of the Archdeacon’s cpiiiual visitation in Cleve- 
land, for whii^h purpose lie had prepareti'a Charge sug- 
gested by the solemn obtestation of Paul to Timothy, 
io preach the reofdy to he instant in seasQUy out of sea* 
son, to reprd^Cy rebuke , exhort, with all long suffering 
and doctrine^^ 

*= This Charge was delivered for him by his eldest son 
standing at his side, and ended with the following pious 
and affectionate farewell. ^ And now, my Reverend 

* Brethren, as 1 can hardly promise (j:ny self at my time 

* of life,to*be able to uieetc^you any more upon a like 

* occasion, this opportunity to express my grate- 

‘ lul ackiio\\fc!edgen»eij4s fur the great candor, and the 
‘ many civilities 1 havlJ met with among yon. Por the 
' rest,iu whatever state and condition I niay be, while I 

* have the powers of reflection, you may depend upon 

* my prayers for the success of your ministry in the gos- 
^ pel, iitproportfon to the impovtaneg. of the object of 
‘ your endeavours ; and my best wishes that you may 

^ iv,% z* 
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^ «njoy all th« prosperity in this life, which is con- 
^ sistent with the hope and attainment of the felicities 
^ of a better.' 

After going througii the circle of his visitations, he 
was taken ill at the house ortiis friend and kinsman the 
Rev. William ’Comber, Vicar of Kirby moor side ; and * 
apprehensive of approaching^di§solution,hewas anxious 
to return hom<?, and accordingly travelled with ail the 
expedition which he could sustain to the Rectory at 
Richmond. 

The fatigue of thislast effort of conscientiems duty he , 
did not many weeks survive; and on the morning of 
August 7th in his 83d yegr, closing the long scene of a 
studious, regular, and religious life with the sentiment 
of the amiable Erasmus and the benevolent Jortin, 

I bavehad enough of^ 3very thing i u this world/' with- 
out a groan, and as he satin his chair, ht? literally fell 
asleep, in tlie humble hbpe of a blessed resurrection to a 
better worlcL* ’ 


It now remains t^ delmcare,at least in some its most 
prominent features, tlie character of this excellent man. 

Few divines perhaps of thechflreh of Eflglaiul during 

* Mr. Blackburne left a widow, (who died totli Auguft, 179^1 and 
was buried in the faane grave,) and four children: Jane, mafried to the 
Rev. Dr. llirncy, now minifterof the Unitarian Soncty in Mex Street, 
London; the Rev. Francis Btackburne, Vicar of Urigna},'near Creta-^ 
Bridge, Yorkfbirc ; Sarah, married to the Rev, John Hall, Vkiirof Chew 
Magna, and Redor 8f Dundry, in Somerfetfhire; and William Biatk* 
bume, M.'D, of Ca^endith Square, bondoa. 
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the , iSth Centurj’' possessed a stronger or t®ore deeply 
rcnoted^conviction of the truth, necesMty, and impor- 
iance of the Christian rel^ion than Archdeacon Black- 
burne. In his studies, in his preaching,' in his morality, 

' this was the predominant had vital principle. He left 
« to others of his pofession thd Ocular, pursuits of am- 
bition and preferment, ,thp recomthendatibn of pagan 
trurtues from the puIpit,or the exaltation t>f pagan mctjir> 
physics, frdm the press. For himself, as a Christian 
minister, he proved, defended, and. taught religion in 
^ its original, its obligations, its present benefits audits 
future rewards, from the Bible* only ; nor did he ever, 
as a public man, forsake the ppths of truth and liberty 
to seek his bread or his applause elsewhere. 

The principles of the sufficiency of Scripture for sal- 
iation,and the indefeasible right of pri vate judgment in 
ihe interpretation of it, on which alone the reforipation 
froih popery can be justified/ no* writer, perhaps, ever 
iaore clearly understood, or more consistehtly vindica- 
ted than the Author of The Confessional. In'' respect to 
butnan Corfessions of faith and doctrine, especially *«' 
pmttestafft churches, * Upon the mqst serious enquiry, 

* carried cm for a long time, he was convinced, that 

* the wholeuffajfof subscription vros a, mystery of ini- 

* iguitf, whi<|^ deseevcid to be thoroughly exposed ; and 

* his purpo^ «as to 10y it open in such' sort as to con- 

* Vince afi reasonable men, that they might not be de- 

* ihtded by specious colours in an affair of that magni<^ 

* tude, and transacted \viih that solemnity before Ood 

* and man.’f 

‘ 4 Vide Vol. 5 . p. 170. ■ • 

f f.$.Xetmto a frurad. fithFeb. 175?. 
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Of ipopery ip its corruptions and superstitions, or iii 
its intolerant dominion over conscience, he was the vi* 
gilant' and determined fbe. He had twice witnessed iti 
the good people of these i^alms^ that aiarth for their ct- 
vil and religious libeities, wHjich the imminent dang^t 
of the protestant successton in the House of 
from the infatuated partisans,of a Popish prince, had i^- 
peatedly excite. And to the impressions which these 
events had stamped upon his mind, but still more to the 
persuasion which he cberished,that the growth of Popery 
in a free country was proportionally injurious to the ^ 
cause of freedom both in church and statei must be at- 
tributed that dread of the increase ^of Roman Catlio- 
lies in this kingdom, and that 2eal to prevent tiieir in- 
crease,which some genuine friends of the rights of man- 
kind may yet Uiiuk that he extended jToo far or main- 
tained too long. • 

Nor was it Popery as embodied in the Church of 
Rome only, that exercised his abhorrence and opposi-* 
tioii. In whatever dm rcb the spiritof that sect shewed 
itself in tendencies to the like narrowness, bigotry and 
persecution ; or wherever the pious but still imperfiect 
reformers,had left uncleared away any remnants of the 
%:ood und $tuhblt of' man^s work built ontlm fbjindatioti 
■of Christ ; there was be stiU found af bk post the 
aealous and consistent protestant^ 

He was far indeed from thinking other Christian so- 
cieties of the reformed faith free from defects and ble- 
mishes in their respective establishments. But it was 
for the trut reputation and honor of the church of Eng- - 
land,* that he felt more particular concern. Tlie com- 

* For the reutrtnet and which he here to thi^church of H ag* 
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|»liments so often paid to her j7«r^tj/*and perfection 
might natiirklly enough proceed from the flatterers of 
her vaniry,Or the expectants of her favour;too honest for 
the one character and too independent for the other^iie, 
like arealfnend,instead of encotiragiogher to acquiesce 
in the panegyric of Mosheim, shewed her the way to 
atchieve it, and to hecottie»in f(ict as well as in tithi the 
leader and chief of all the reformed Chuirches,^ 

He recommended as her great guiding maxim, that 
the farther she removed from the doctrine and disci- 
pline of Romo, the stronger her foundations would be 
as an evangelical church, and that she need not either 
borrow or copy one circunisikince in \ier Oortstitution 
from the creeds, rituals, or ordinance? of the popish 
system ; for that the New Testa^ment would supply her 
with every thing of that kind which she could want, for 
tlie faith, tlfe worship, or the government of a Christian 
thurch.'f* 

When he was called upon to be more explicit in his 
demands as a reformer, hedeclahjd the distinct object 
of his wishes to be ^ An ecclesiastical constitution calcu- 

• Itted to comprehend all that hold ti\c fixed and funda- 
^ mental j)i inciples and points of faith, in which all se- 

* rious ^ind^sin^ve protestants of every denomination 
^ are unaRiiflously Agreed, and to exclude those only 
^ that hold the peculiar tenets that ESSENTIALLY 
^ distinguish all true protestantism from popery and 
that to the establishment of this ecclesiastical constiku- 

Idikl, vide voj. i. p. 199^ in his third rcafon for confinuing to mlnider int' 
2t^ not whhftsinding fonie things which I:c could not approve. 
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tion the author of The C6nfessional never would be an 

Indeed he very early discovered the whole scope of 
his views and wishes <\'hen h^ desired to see his favou- 
rite definition from Bi<hop Kennet verified^ that the 
Church of England might be — a. scriptural in- 
stitution on a LEGAL ESTABLISHMENT. + 

Nor yet did fie suffer this zeal and these labours in 
the cause of ecclesiastical reformation to intrench on the 
performance of his public offices as Archdeacon and 
Rector ; but regularly devoting a great and just portion 
of his extraordinary vigour of mind to the call of those 
duties, he thus spent neai^half a ceirtury of his life, as 
thefaithful frienti and indefatigable servantof the church 
of England^ in every gopd purpose of clifistian edifica* 
tion. 

As Rector of the parish of Richmond, during the 
6rst twenty years of bis incunibcjicy, he composed an 
original sermon every week for the instruction of his 
flock; nor ever failed^tifterwards when a fresh occasion 
gave him the advantage, to introduce* new variety 
and interest into his*addresses from the pulpit. Added 
to all this, his persc^n was eSmmanding and venerable, 
his manner firm, animated and sincere,* his voice clear 
and penetrating, and all his tonesjlike himself, natural 
and unaffected. Gifted with thes^ powers, speaking as 
he felt, and preaching what from his heart he believed, 
it is no wonder that his eloi|uence arrested, as his rea- 
soning convinced all who heard him. 

f Vidci Vol. i. p, 163. 

F 


* Vide, Vol. V, p* 7, 
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In the discharge of hisduties as Archdeacon of Cleve- 
land, to which for fifteen of the last yeptrs of hia life, 
the similar labour of visiting annually the three York- 
shire Deaneries in the Archdeaconry of Richmond was 
superadded, he never once neglected in either capacity 
to direct the attention of his reverend brethren to the 
important ends of their calling as ministers of the gospel 
of Christ. 

Very far from ptissiiig over at their proper time, and 
in their doe proportion,tbe concerns * of external order 
' and discipline,’ the argument of his charges was prin- 
cipally confined to * the weightier matters of the law.* 
— The study of the scriptures ; the state of the Contro- 
versy between the Protestants and Papists ; the duty of 
a Christian Minister under a Rational Establishment ; 
the Questions,' — What Christianity is,and where it is to 
be learned ; the true Interests of Religion ; the Original 
Principles of the first Protestatits ^ the absolute neces- 
sity of an Evangelical Virtue in Jthe Pastoral 0£5ce; the 
method to render Public Preac^ng impressive and edi- 
fying ; — these, and such as tbe^ were tbe topics,whicli 
1& selected for the subject of his discourses, all result- 
ing froipi a thorough knowledge of ^every department of 
his arduous province as Archdeacon in a Protestant 
Church, aYid all ifatlhediately conducive to the instruc- 
tion and improvement of a protestant clergy. 

What lent singular weight and authority to his so- 
lemn admonitions to his parishioners, as well as to his 
brethren in the ministry, was the close and even rigid 
'adherence in his own conduct to tlje great principles 
of duty which he had occasion to enforce on the minds 
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of those Vfhom*he addressed. Uninfected with avarice 
or with ambition^ ^ that last disease of serious minds/ 
regulating his private life by the litrict maxims of gos- 
pel morality, being the resident minister of one parish^ 
and performing personally all the dutiei^ of his public 
stfltion, he was raised above ^ that main hindrance of a 
^minister’sexercising his functions with effect, to preach 
^ Svhat he do5s not practice.’^ There were there- 
fore few articles of obligation that it might be necessary 
to inculcate on his parish or on his clergy, which either 
timidity or shame could restrain him frotri pursuing ia - 
the plainest language,and with the utmost freedom and 
honesty of exhortation. • ‘ • 

With aprofe^sional character thus respectable and re- 
spected for talent,uprig|;itness and sedulity,as a minister 
and dignitary of the church of England, Mr. Black- 
burne was singtilarlarly intitled to stand forward as an 
ecclesiastical reformer : and of liis high, and, in these 
times, perhaps unequalled fame in that honourable, how- 
ever obnoxious undertaking, his personal independence 
built on the groundwork of a retired, temperate and 
and frugal life, Wies the basis and ornament. Af an 
early period of hisjabours hs a writer, he hat^ settled it 
with himself, never to subscribe the XX5^IX articles 
again for any advancement in th^ churdli. Impreg- 
'4 nable therefore to the common hiduences of hope and 
fear, be was enabled to ^ steer right onward’ in the 
prosecution of his ^ noble task/ 

The refusal indeed nf the considerable preferment 
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alluded to in the Memoirs,^ in the first' instance, and 
not long after that the circumstance of a living obtain- 
ed for a friend by his interest, of twice the value of hiff 
own other preferments, an|l tenable along \vith theni> 
are not the only facts which may be produced in proof 
how dearly he prized bis integrity. The clear amount 
of all that he possessed, as*a beneficed cIergyman,Tiever 
much exceeded the sunJiof an hundred and fifty pounds a 
year; twenty pounds of which,the profits of his prebend. 
Were annually set apart for the increase of his library. 

What other and weightier considerations determined 
Mr. Blackburne to^ continue to minister in the church 
^ w'hile he disapproved many tfiing^ in her doctrine and 
^ discipline/ he has stated for himself in a very explicit 
and satisfactory manner, on an occasion which seemed 
to him to depiand the avowal ot his motives for such 
continuance. The mere pittance of income which he 
enjoyed under the national establishment, it was bare- 
ly possible for an illiberal mind to allege as sufficiently 
accounting for his conduct in that rCspect. It will not 
hereafter be in*the power of any adversary of Archdea- 
con Blackburne’s sentiments as a reformer to mistake or 
misrepresent^his principles cfti this pqint, when the fol- 
lowing facts are laid before the public. 

The Co^ifehional wag first published early in the year 
1766, and it was not long, before the secret of the an- ^ 
thoi-'s name transpired. * In the course of that year 
Chandler, minister of the dissenting congregation in 
the oldJewry, London, died, and several of the princi- 
pal members of that society, being pejsuaded that tlue 


Pa^txxi., 
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author of The' Confessional was inclined to quit the 
church and join the dissenters, conveyed by a confiden- 
tial person to Mr. Blackburne their wish to be infor- 
med, * How far his inclins^tions went that way, and 
* whetlier he would accept the situation of their laiiiis- 
' ter then vacant.’ To this enquiry and the proposal 
connected with it,Mr.B. transmitted his answer through 
the same channel. We should have great pleasure in 
giving so important a document to the reader at full 
length, but it has hitherto eluded every search which 
has been made to discover it. . Briefly however, we can ' 
state thus much, that a direct negative was returned by 
Mr. B. to the applicatioif; and as appears from the re- 
ply, the reasons for * his negative carried their own con- 
^ viction along with thqm, and were very satisfactory to 
‘ those who set the inquiry a foot.’ ^ 

Thus then the offer of a station of the first eminence 
and celebrity amongst the nonconformists, with a reve- 
nue of at least four hundred pounds a year, was rejec- 
ted by a man, who at all times held out the right hand 
of fcllow'ship to a Protestant dissenter, and who in the 
situation proposed* would certainly have been reliev'ed 
from some grievances in th*e exercise of his.Christian 
liberty, which the national establishment imposed upon 
him. And such then was the pqre and di^nterested at- 
tachment of Archdeacon Blackburne, to the church of 
England, such his affectionate and peculiar zeal fur her 
best interests, and such his claim to be ranked with the 
most faithfulof her ^ervants,if she be desirous to become 
more and more,what she affects to be thought, a gospel 
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institution estabTished by iair for the edification of a 
Christian people. 

Mr. Blackburne'’s attachment to the principles of civil 
and religious liberty, as it commenced at a very early, 
so it continued to the very latest period of his life, una- 
bated on every honest occasion, which be coul4 embrace 
of serving that cause eithef by his pen or by his personal 
influence. His own account in his memoirsof the rise of 
that attachment we have been happy ^nuogb toillustrate 
by some curious anecdotes from his private letters ;* 
which certainly present, as it hath b^en well remarked, 
a striking instance of theefiect of single circumstances 
in sometimes giving a directhm to th« whole of future 
life. ' ^ 

Some of Mr. Blackburne’s mere peculiar and charac- 
teristic opinions as a divine, we arc iiiciiocd to believe, 
may be iiared Ui liisearly intimacy and co> respond«.jice 
with his learned and excejlenl'^ friend Edmund Law. 
With the translator qf^rch bishop King’s Essay on the 
Origin of Evil, he had learned to reject Dr, Clai'ke’s 
theory of the eternal relations, and fitnesses of things, 
an^ along with that his demonstration a priori of the 
moral atuributes of God. The enquiries -arising from 
spepulations like' these, Mr. Blackburne appears at one 
tinfe tc have pursued ^ith the most serious and diligent 
application of all the powers of bis mind ; and the con- 
viction resulting from the whole we find tbns expressed 
in his own strong language in a Letter to a friend : ‘ It 
* is impossible there should he any yeligion in the world 
*|Wjthout positive declaratioiu of theedivine srin> and 


Fp. iv> Xa Notes. 
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* actual informattoD> by prophecy or otherwise^ con* 

* cerning the divine nature and perfections/ 

The general doctrine of Dr. Law's celehratedAppen- 
dix,on the meaning of the term 5ou//ind on the state of 
death described in Holy Scripture^ hf r. B. had certainly 
adopted several years before that Appendix appeared. 
But it is equally certain^ that for many years after his 
first settlemenf at Bichmond, he had held a regular 
correspondence^arellas enjoyed frequent opportunities 
of conversation with Dr. LaWj^ on that and other topics 
of religious concern. 

The real importance of the controversy on the sleep 
of the Soul, and the support, which the uuscriptural no- 
tions of its nsAunal immortality and separate existence 
after death afiford to Deism and Popery, Mr. Black- 
burne has very ably shewn in the Pr^tor^ Discourse 
to his Historical View,* TbatDiscourse iddeed is writ- 
ten in such an animated strain of argument, and ' exhi- 
bits such a forcible plea for the freedom of religious in** 
quiry, as beneficial to the interests of truth in other de- 
partments of literature and science, that yrboever wishes 
to appreciate the use and inqtortaiue of theological oon- 
trovers^ in genersd, as welbas of the particalar contro- 
versy occasioned by Dr. Law’s Appendix, drill find him- 
self amply rewarded for the timewnd attention bestowed 
on the perusal of that very instructive and entertaining 
Essay. 

VVithout ever taking an active part in the disputes 
which io his time agitated and are still agitating the 
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church of England oi) the article of Pjt;edestjnation^ it 
is certain that Mr. B. whs, in the general sentiments of 
his creed, what he more than pnc^ declared himself to 
be, a moderate Calvinist ; and his writings place it be- 
yond a dpubt, that iie believed himself so much more a 
Protestant for being so.* His^^Calvinism however, was 
of the largest and most lib^al cast. This will be easily 
understood, from what he thought of the great work of 
Da\ id Hartley on Man ; — ^ a book,' writes Mr. B. to a 
friend in 1750,^ to which, if 1 am not exceedingly mis- 

taken, Christianity is or will bo more beholden, than 
^ tu dll the books besides of the two last centuries^*— 

< But he has joined Aece^^i/j^^ind Mdigion together , — ■ 

^ What of that. Ask thechurclfof Ifngland in her 
^ Artioi^sf 

While engaged in the controversial field, and main- 
taining whal he believed to be the cause of truth and 
liberty, Mr. IJlackburae, like bis admired Luther, pur- 
*sucd his adversary often with vehemence, and some- 
times with asperity of attack : and when either rank 
or eminence iu the object of bis animadversion was 
liktly to lend a sanction to prejudice <ind superstition, or 
to give an imposing air to tke encroachtrents of human 
authority irf matters of religion, no writer ever more 
intrepidly ettcountered odium by exposing error and 
bigotry if it were even found, where many good and 
gentle natures will hardly allow it to be looked for, un-. 
der the lawn and the mitre. Yet doubtless in the exe- 
cution of so critical an oflSce, the most acute and 


♦ Viil. Vol. V. pp. 416, 417, &c. 
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bone^t judgmept might at times fail in discernment^ or 
carry severity too far. To say therefore that Mr, Black* 
burne never passed an nwjust censure^ or harboured an 
unworthy dislike as a polemic^ would be to suppose that 
he was perfect in the most difficult of all tasks ; the 
task , of inquiring into thd justness of argument, the in- 
integrity of motives, and the rectitude of conduct^ ol 
Other men like himself# , 

Of all this, in his last year^ especially, when he had 
retired from the business of controversy, and looked 
back on the scene which he had quitted for ever, Mr. 
^lackburne was duly sensible; and one day a few 
weeks before bis death, conversing jvith a lady then rcr- 
sident at flicbfiaond, one of the most amiable and ex- 
cellent of her sex, he acknowledged with great earnest- 
ness, that some things which he had written and pub-^ 
lished in the course of his life, he was dfraid^ might 
have been too warmly ,<Hr too hastily advanced. Yet no 
scholar |>erhaps was ever more industrious andindefati-* 
gable in the in vestigation both of facts and of arguments, 
or less precipitate in delivering his researches to the 
public than Archdeacon Blaekburne. • 

Nor did mere difference^f opinion even on points of 
the highest political and religious conseqhencej or on 
speculative topics where years ef "study had endeared 
conviction to him, operate as a bar to his approbation 
of the merits of his opponent ; and he readily ac- 
knowledged, and admired literary talent and scriptural 
knowledge, or clear and able enforcements of the truths 
and obligations^of religion, as well qs personal virtue 
and eminent pi<;ty, in those, from whom othervrisg he 
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differed widely^ and whom with no littla eagerness be 
had sometimes opposed. 

Mr. Bi8ckl>arne’'s ^ordial and eloquent eoroplintent 
to the memory of Jortin,* to whom besides, some speci- 
fic disagreements, ^e was nearly as dissimilarinr general 
character as Luther to £rasm&s> has been more than 
once repeated ia print. His amannensis testifies the 
genuine satisfaction which the reading tyiT XXr Johnson’s 
Prayers and Meditations, tinctured as they are with su- 
perstitious little ne&s, appeared to adbrd his venerable 
I.. friend ; and he well remembers with what delight Mr. 
Blackburne listened to the serrmonsof BishopSherloek^ 
which be had doubtless often himself perused before,and 
with what frankness of heart he wished, tiiat it had been 
in his power to be equally useful as a jn’eacber of the 
doctrines of Christianity. 

Amidst the calls of bis public Kration,and tire labours 
of private study, i- during the most active stages of bis 
'life, Mr. Blackburne had been always constant in the 
regular performance of family devotion, and of solitary 
prayer. The poniemplation too of some passage in the 
Old or New Testament, with the comments erf* the best 
early or Jater critics was net forgotten in the habitual 
arrangement of his forenoon^* In.his latter days, these 
exercises and meditations, and a course of rending coih^ 

C 

* Vid* Vol. iii. p‘ 333. 

■f * Very hw are the moments J had to myself, fiiace the fprlng 

• came in, and half the day’s application, when I have, makes me irer3r 

• glad of aiittle relaxation tn the latter part of it. I could once have late 

• twel^^^ours to businefs withoat much fatigue^ Thofe days arc 

^ an^P^fthc time is now a fulldofe.* ’ 

F* B. to Thoinas HolUs, *5 July. 1769. 
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genial to them/ suited particularly well with the sober 
and serious cast of a mind like his^ and with affections 
fast weaning off to a better world. Towards the close 
of his life, retaining strong faculties of memory and in- 
tellect, his powers of cheerful and instructive conversa- 
tion were little diminished by age ; or what they had 
lost, if any thing they had lost, in vigor, was abundan- 
tly compensated in that soft mellowness of temper, 
which like the mild setting sun of an autumnal evening, 
gilds the declining day of a wise and virtuous old man. 
Such was Francis Blackburne ; a believer of Chris- 
liahity from the deepest conviction of its truth ; a pro- 
testanton the genuine principles of tl>e reformation from 
Popery ; a strenuous adversary of superstition and in ^ 
tolerance, and of every , corruption of the simplicity or 
the spirit of the gospel; a zealous promoter of civil li- 
berty ; a close and perspicacious reasoner ; a keen and 
energetic writer; an attentive, benevolent, and venerable 
Archdeacon ; an eloquent and persuasive Preacher ; a* 
faithful Pastor and exemplary guide ; of unblemished 
purity of life, of simple dignity of manners ; a sincere 
jand cordial friend / an affectionate husband, and anln- 
dulgent father ; in abort, a jd$t,humane, piout,temperate 
aud independent ipau* 
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Page xix. [A]. 

In the year 17S6 13r. HaJlifax, then Bishop of Glou- 
cester, republished the Charge above mentioned with 
some remarks intended to vindicate the author, Bis)^iop 
Butler,from the imputation of popery; which remarks in 
a later edition of*tj^e jinalcf^ he enlarged with some 
account of the controversy on that sulked in the ypar 
1767 . 

Dr. Hallifax IhuI on a ccrt&irt occasion (in 1772 ) 
avowed the greatest respect for the character and abili- 
ties of Arctideaeoii Blackburue, and the highest opi- 
nion both of his sincerity and services in the cause 
• of truth. We now find him attacking the Author of 
the Serious inquiry with very little either of openness 
or candor, and fastening upon him the credit or discre- 
dit of a certaip Letter from Newcastle signed Old ATcpr- 
|fii|.(in 1767 ; on no other ground whatever than that of 
rancour, malign*^ j, ixuA virulence. 

In pistice to the memory*of Mr. Blackburne we think 
it right to state, that the first imputation on the charac- 
ter of Bishof) Butler »eems to have originated with the 
Author of the Hoot oj^ Protestant Errors examined,ear]y 
in the year 1767 ; as the controversy in the public 
prints was opened by Archbishop Seeker under the title 
of Misopseudes, May 9 th of that year, who entering 
the 'lists of an anonymous dispute in a publicNewspaper, 
could not expect either unqualified credit to his asser- 
tions or implicit deference to his authority. 

All the part which with any certainty we can assign 
to Mr. Blaj^kburpe in this aflair, consists of one or two 
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Letters^ in whicli the wi'iter considering it as a ques-* 
tiontoo late to be decided by proofs in what commu- 
nion Bishop Butler might have died, expressly attacks 
him for laying raudr too great a. stress upon natural re- 
ligion 5 asserU with very good grounds for his opinion, 
that theBishop^s forte did not lye in scriptural theology ; 
and finally asks, of wliet signification it was, that 
Laud, Wake, and Butler did not make a formal pro- 
fession of popery, when each of them had left such 
glaring proofs of their being possessed with the genuine 
iipirit of it 

That the impression however remained on the minds 
of some persons of high rank in the church, is indis- 

E utable. An occasional correspondent of Archdeacon 
ilackburne’s, after speaking of other strange matters 
of a theological kind w hich had lately occurred, goes 
on thus of his own suggestion. 

^ But every thing and every body surprises one. A 
^ Bishop told me, Butler died a papist: which though 
' 1 do not believe ; yet I should as little, have believed, 

^ a week before he delivered it, that he coijd compose 
^ the Charge printed as given at Durham : though I 
* thought not quite of liis Lordship, as many did ; ha- 
* ving seen long before at Bristol some proofs of his Al- « 
* titiidinarianism and of something else at Rochester ; 

' which prepared me in a degree for tliis last/* 

To the notes which Bishop Hallifax has subjoined to 
the charge, in deferv'e of the obnoxious passages in^t 
against the attack of the Sgriom Enquirt/, we do not 
judge any regular answer to be at all nccessiyy^i Suffice 
it to remark, that if an eminent prelate in a reformed 
church could in very loose terras recdlnniend t/ie import 
tanct of externah as one way of reviving a practical 
sense of religion among the people, and by such recom- 
mendation afford triumph as he did to tlie professors of 
a corrupted Christianity, it was not consistent with the 
protestant ze«al of our author to allow a scandal of that 
kind to* pass without its due share of salutary reprehen- 
• 

• Dr. S. Salter of tl» Charter Houfe to F, B. Norwich, June, 1769. 
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jsion* For the other point discussed in these notes of 
Bishop Hallifax, we snail content ourselves for the pre- 
sent with assuring our readers, that it was no light or 
hasty dislike which Mr. Blackburne conceived to cer- 
tain fashionable^ doctrines of the law of nature : it was 
his settled belief after 3"ears of the most attentive study 
bestowed on this most imporfant and interesting sub- 
ject, ' that Bishop Butler had so besated himself with 

* abstract notions of natural religion, as to leave reyela- 
' tion no higher office than that of holding the candle 
^ to it.* 

It is worth the while to observe, that Bishop Hallifax 
himself in his Preface to the Analogy 1. instead of 
demonstrating the importance of external religion from 
the scriptures of theNewTestament,the o;^/y avocyedrule 
offaith and practicejin this case amongprotestaTit divines, 
rests bis leading argument oi{ certain metaphysical spe- 
culations of his own about the compound nature of man, 
as consisting of body and mind* For, ^ the many cere» 

* monies in me among the Jews in consequence of a divine 
^ command^ having been cancelled on the cross nearly 
two thousand years ago,are with a very ill grace brought 
up by a Christian prelate at this day, to prove, ^that 

* external religion is as much enjoined, andconstitutes as 

* real a part of rcvelatton, as that which is internal^ 

Had the Bishop forgot, or need his admirers be remin- 
ded, of that very intelligible declaration of oar common 
nmster, John iv. 23 , 24 . * Thehoyr conieth, and now 

^ is, when the true worshipperssh.all worship the Father 

* in spirit lyid in truth : for the Father seeketb such to 

* worship him. God is a Spirit, and they that wwship 

* him, must wors{tip4iim in spirit and in truth/ 

It is true, that for jJroofs of the impottance of external 
religion. Bishop Hallifax does also appeal to the two 
Christian ordinances, ^ the baptism of water as an em- 
^ blem of moral purity, and the eating and drinkingof 

* bread and wine as symbols and representations of the 
^ Ifjbdy and blood of Christ/ And so far as the defence 
^ those ceremonies in a Christian clnivch is concerned, 
sa fer is an appeal to the word of Goi! conclusive and 
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final, l^tif Bishop Ilalltfax or any other Protestant 
divine^ on the foundation of thcse,tbe only two ordtnan* 
ces of Christ’s own institution, should build a system of 
human externals^ and dignity it with the saci^d title of 
real part of revelation;^ it might be very difficult 
in tliat case to demonstrate, that professed Papists alone 
are intitled to succeed die Pharisees as the objects of 
that solemn denunciation of Christ, — ^ In vain do they 
^ worship me, teaching foi* doctrines the command* 
^ meats of meip/ 


Page xxvi [B.] 

These Sentiments of a Country Divine eonccrnmg the 
Ofdinanee of Baptism are drawn up with a closeness of 
argument and freedom of enquiry truly characteristic 
t>f our Aulhor^ft constitution of mind. The great scope 
and drift of what he has written on this subject, is all 
that we profess to give the reader. The incidental are- 
jaections arising from the controversy, its well as the mi- 
tiuler points of demonstration or defence, 'rLie many of 
them admirable, but too intimately connected with the 
rest of the composition to be exhibited with advantage 
in a separate extract. To proceed to the purpose. 

Very early in the correspondence of Bishop ClaytKm 
and Mr.Williarn Pennythere occurs a difficulty in which 
both the disputants are equally concerned, and which 
ought to have beeif clearly and satisfactorily settled^lbe- 
fore they had stirred one st^p farther. 

In the text ofSf. Matthew xxviii. 19, as^usually reiw! 
-and interpreted— Go ye therefore ^ajid teach all natims^ 
baptising them in the name cf the father, and of ike Son^ 
euid of the Holy Ghost ; our Lora prescribes o/ir precise 
form of words to be used in baptism. The Apostles ap- 
pear, from the Acts and Epistles, to have used another 
and the Evangelists^ Mark, Luke, and John, do^ioi 
mention any precise form whatever. 

Here then is the difficulty, to account for this devia- 
tion from the authentic form. And various schemes 
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have been proposed for reconciling the'^pr^ctice of the 
Apostles to the precept of Christ. 

The authorities produced by Grotius, in locum, come 
too late in the history oftheChnrcb to ascertain the prac- 
tice of the Apostles at all. Professor Limborch^ (in the 
"face of the Apostolic usage, which was always to bap- 
tise in the name of jesus alotft, with no other variation 
than that of his title, as Jesm Christy the Lord Jesus &c.) 
proceeds on the suppositibn, that no certain form was 
ever used by the Apostles. Dr. Lightfoot and after him 
Dr. Whitby invent a distinction for which there is not 
the least sViadow in the scriptures, of one fo|rm of bap- 
tism for the Jewish and another for the Gentile converts. 
Bishop Clayton contends, that the Apostles (who bap- 
tised in the name of jesus alone) actually used (he 
form prescribed by our Lord (fnthc name ojthe Father^ 
and of. the son, and of the Holy Ghos£ 0 and this he 
does, first, upon a supposition which the matter of fact 
will not admit of, that St. Luke in the Acts gave th^ 
SUBSTANCE of the form in Matthew, ‘and did not think 
it necessary to set down, theprcc/se wordsof it ; and next 
upon a mistaken interpretation of the question of St. 
Paul, Acts xix, I — 3. who did not mean to ask, by what 
form of words the Ephesians liad been baptised, but 
into what name or into what baptism, of John, or of 
Jesus, 

Having exposed the insufficiency of these several hy- 
potheses^ our Author thus states the difficulty of the 
case, as it would appear plain man on the face of 
the scriptures ° 

Here is a Form of Baptism prescribed Matthew 
xxviii, in Express Words, and the very next words to 
these contain an injunction to the Apostles, to teack 
all nations to observe xohaHoevev Jesus had common* 
dtd them : that is to say, whatever Jesus had comman* 
ded the Apostles themselves to observe. 

" From this history of our Saviour, I go on to that of 
** the Apostles ; and here no sooner do they begin to 
** exe^ute^ their commission, than I ffbd them bapti-* 
** 4ilig their converts by another form ol words, different 
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from that coitimcmded by Christ. Of this I find four 
or five distinct instances in this history of their Jets ; 
and in their Epistles, two, if not more, plain intima- 
tionsofit. But nothincf in the whole ^tro Ttsta- 
ment to prove, or even to imply, rhattliey ever made 
use of the form mentioned by St. Matthew.” 

Mr. Blackbiirue’s solufion of thedifficulty thus plain- 
ly stated, is at on<^ boldj direct, and decisive, and re- 
markable lor that simplicity which so often surprises us 
at the developement of some original irutli, only won- 
dered at because it was no sooner discovered. But let 
our Author speak for himself. 

After all, ‘ Is it clear and indisputable that the words, 

^ in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
' Holy Ghost, as they stand in St. Matthew's Gospel, 

^ are the precise haptisniitl form of words prescribed by 
^ our Saviour, gr indeed that they relate immediately to 
^ Baptism at all i 

^ Be not surprised, dear Sir; lam now speakingout 
‘ what I only remotely and obscurely hinted at in our 
^ late conference. 1 own the long use of this form in 
^ our Christian Churclies has made it venerable ; and 1 
^ shall not wonder that multitudes (besides yourself) 

^ should discover the utmost reluctance to part wdth it. But* 
^ however, certain it is tbatbetterChristians than any of 
^ us have used another form in Baptism. And if it can 
^ be made appear, or at least rendered highly probable 
' by a natural atuheasy construction of this passage in 
‘ St. Matthew^ considered mlong with the testimony of 
^ St. LukCf that tRe w'ords in question contain no hap- 
^ tismal format all, I suppose you will (1 am sure you 

* oughtio) agree with me, tliat\?e sbouldrather follow 
^ the apostolical form in Jets, as being derived tons 
^ by the authority and example of men, wHo must be 
^ perfectly satisfied that the foundation they huiltupon, 

* was sound and good. 

Suppose then we should read the passage in St. 
^ Matllictc thus, riopEuGe V7ES juta9r,TEi/craTE TravTOt Tot* E&y/i 

^ ^*9 TO ’ovojLca »Tou Halpo^ I'tou, Ky.i 

• G 
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nvEUjucotTOf ‘ay*w. Go yc thtrcfoTt and distiplc all nation9 
( baptising them ) into the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost. ^ 

^ f lere you see is not a single tittle altered in the text 
of ilie LlvcU)gelist save in the pointing ; and yet a very 
material alteration of the sense of the passage obtain- 
ed^ vvliicli makes the two Evangelists perfectly con- 
sistent with each other. For as thfe passage stands 
ahove^ explained b}" the parenthesis^ tl^e command to 
ba[>tlse refei's to no particular form at alh and leaves 
us to suppose^ what was certainly the truth of the 
matter, tliat the Apostles being already well acquain- 
ted witli the form used in the baptism of Jesus, it was 
quite superfluous to enjoin it hero. 

‘ St, John tells us expressly. Chap, iv 2. that the cKs- 
ciples of Jbsus made and other disciples to 

tlieir master, and these not a tew. Ttvs is a sufficient 
proof without any other, that the Apostles of Christ 
were well versed in the form of Baptism prescribed 
by our Savioin* for such as-should be converted to the 
Cliristian faith 5 upon which account the repetition 
of it in this solemn aiannei* is one of the lastthing» 
one would look for in tliis particular passage/ 


e Page xxxiii [C.] 

©r. Law was the only person who knew of The Con* 
fessional for some years, ami ind^;ed actually suggested 
tlic title of tit while the work was yet in embryo, at 
leas^: ten or e/evtn ycins before its publication.* 

When ibe^book was^ first in the printer’s hands, a cu- 
lioLs scruple occurred in respect to the titlepage. The 
word Confessional , conveys to Mr. Bowyer and me a 
very different idea from what it docs to you.lt is apo- 
pish i<lea it conveys to *us, and I fancy will to most 
people. Dr. Lowth is here, and I resolve to ask his 
opinion in confidence: he is a great admirerof yours, 

* VklCjVol, Yi. pp. 1 1 3, 
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" bull have not told l)hn a word of this nor shalll.Mr. 
B. and I had settled the Title just as vou first drew it 
np, only leaving the word Confessional out, but I am 
satisfied I shall be in London before the Title is 
printed,’' 

Andrew Millar, to F. B. Bath, 17 th December 17 fio. 
It was this objection probably which gave rise to our 
Author's Jen d’esprit of Lo/^ 4 ^rm*,in an hiiinorous con- 
trast betwixt yhat wtlis really found, and what might 
have been fairly expected by a gallant and gay' young 
man, in a book witl> so promising a name. 'J'liat the 
term Confessional however, was not quite spoiled by 
our author’s use of it for the [)urposes of romance, is 
evident from the novel of the Italians ; or the Confes- 
si(?nal of the Jilack Penitents, aclveitiscd in the year 
1797, vvhicli from the si»gularity of its title, had it ap- 
peared thirty yt'ars before, w^ould’havc been considered 
as of an equivocal at least, if not of an alarming ten- 
dency. 

Amongst the letters of compliment to the Author of 
The Confessional i mentiontd in ilie Memoirs, we were 
particularly gratified with the following acute and com- 
prehensive remarks occurring from the pen of the late^ 
excellent Dr. lleberden.f ^ No subscriptions can bind 
^ the profligate : the cunning with their loose casuistry 
^ will elude,and enthusiasts will misinterpret them. Who 
^ arc tiicn the people \Vhom they are likely to keej) ^)ut 

* of any communfcri of Christians ? None certainly, 

^ but the honest an'd coiiticientions : and needs any 
^ church ho afraid of being hurt by such •doctrines as 

* an honest enquirer thinks he fiyds^iii tlm\ scriptures .f' 

^ Confessions and Siibseripligns were intended, as 
^ we w^ill su[)pose, to guard and preserve religious truths; 

* but whatever hinders, as these must do, a fair examina- 

* tion of an-y opinions, will never fail 10 have a con- 


^ Vick* Letters and Ertays, Vol.ii. pp. 223. 

+ Vide alfo the extradt from I'uplady's Chuich of England vhiikaui 
from the cha)gfof Ar^inianhm^ in vol. v. p. 419, Note. 

• D 2 
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^ trary effect, and prove the great meand of preserving 
^ prejudice and error.’ 

To Dr. Heberden’s rnerits as an active friend of reli- 
ligious liberty. Dr. Law on a subsequent occasion bears 
this handsome testimony. ^ Oxford, [Bp. Lowth, E.] 

• inquired witether your Charges Were published. That 
^ question I could not resolve, *but offered to lend him 
^ them when they were returned from Ely, where they 
^ were last and are now, with a worthy li^beral layman, 
' Dr. Heberden, who does more service to the cause 
' than all our bench, though some have offered to con- 

* fqr with me very freely upon sucli subjects/ 

, Bishoj) Law to F. B. March 4th, 1775. 

The following extract of a Letter to Dr. Furneaifx 
from a friend of his at Rotter(,lam in 1770, will shew 
tfie reception which The Confissiondl experienced in 
Holland. The Translation of The Coitfemonarmlo 
Dutch hath given rise to a controversy here of the 
same kind with that excited in England by thatce- 
Icbrated work. Some eminent Theological Profes- 
«ors at Leyden and Groningen are its zealous defen- 
ders, and the Dutch established clerg}^ almost to a 
man, are as zealous in opposing; so pleased are they 
with the chains of their church. But notwiihstand- 
ing the opposition made to the work and its defenders, 
it bids fair to* promote illiberal spirit on this side the 
ifater, especially among the laity, who begin to 
speak in very broud terms of llie duplicity and in- 
sincerity of tlieir clergy in subscribifig and contending 
for articles wliich tliey do not in many points seem 
to believe.’’ * 

A translation of this work into the French language, 
also was proposed, and is mentioned in a letter from 
Mr. Blackburne to Mr. Bowyer, December 2J, 

^ A correspondent I have abroad, mentioned to me 
^ not long ago, a design to put The Confessional into a 
^ French dress; in which he, with some other of his 
^ friends, as he said, were concerned. I have prevailed 
' with him to drop the design^ at least*till another edi- 
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^ tion come out. He is a man of great knowledge, 

* though young; and capable of doing justice to any 
^ subject he thinks fit to undertake, and ought not to 

* be employed in the drudgery of translating^ 

Nichols’s Anecdotes of Mr. Bowyer, p. 370- 

We cannot conclude this miscellaneous article of 
Appendix more happily, lljan with the author of The 
Co/ 7 /l'sseo;za/’s^ acknowledgment of his obligations to 
Mr. Hollis, for his patronage of that work. 

llichmond, July 0.5, I 7 G 6 . 

' Malleus Jconoclastes, has been much too tardy in 

* acknowledging with his own hand, the many, the" 
^•\^ery many instances of bounty and benevolence he 

‘ hath experienced from an ever-to-be-honoured AS- 
^ SERTOR gr LIBERTY. He cun give himself no 
^ substantial reason, why this little pittance of gratitude 
^ should have been delayed so long, much less why it 

* should be delayed any longer. The compliment which 
' accompanied tlie elegant copy of tlie invaluable 

^ ters on Toleration, (which their weight in diainonds 
^ should not purchase from the obliged Receiver) is lie 
^ fears the effect of too partial a friendship for a writer* 

^ who never yet could pretend to soar above jnediocrity, 

^ and hath at h ast, been oftener below tlie line, tljan 
^ above it. His disinterested attachment to the best 
^ of causes, that ^f civil and religious liberty, ijsj^his 
^ greatest merit. In this*his conscious heatt glories. 

* And Avhen it is fn any man’s power to take ^hjsg/o;//- 
*■' ing from him, he must submit to what he must think 

* one of the greatest misfortune^ tfie loss of the esteem 
^ of the man in the world, with whom he w'ould desire 

^ to preserve it: The Man in the World, wlioin at 

' one period of his life he never hoped 10 meet tvitii, or 
^ even to hear of, 

^ The Confessional , if endued with sensibility, would 
^ smile at its decorations so much above its quality. It 
^ bad indeed n&ver seen the light, but for the bounteous 
hand which hath, since Us appearance, contributed 
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^ so largely to its su[>port, and maintenance in the 
^ world. For this the author can safely appeal to a 
^ friench who partakes of his inmost sentiments and 
oouiiseJvS on all occasions, and who introduced it to the 
^ notice of its most worthy patron. It is high time 
^ this distinguished patronage^ of an obscure, and, in 

* literary matters, almost friendless writer should he 
' ^ acknowledged, as it is he;*e, with the deepest sense of 

^ gratitude. % 

* May life, hcaltli, safety, and the means of doing 
^ good, be long continued to the faithful servant of the 
^ giver of all got)d, who is so assiduous in the a])plica- 
, ^ lion of tliern to the noblest ]>nrpo:.cs. May his feli- 
^ cities be jnnlti[)lic'd in tlic visible good effects of his 
^ labours, a thousand fold-- — The Only fchciiies, which 
^ I am sure this world has to give hiiUy\\\ return for the 
^ most Kiibslanlial obligations on its ])»;'t. /\n(l may 

^ the mcmoiials of his public sj)iril, rais(‘an(l aniinate a 

* sue(;exsiojj of j)at riots di->po.s(‘(l to bl('s> our posterity 
^ with the same watmth of* beait, generosity of spirit, 

and jttst discernment o objtu'^s, which hath made 
^ fll jM so great a blessing to bis country in the present 

* ue aeration.* 


. Fagc xxxiv. [0 1 

'flic Consideraiions on Popery, first published in the 
Spring of were received with liiglt approbation 

by soiiie verV elevated and libiTal prelates of our own 
church. And so c^irly as in the June of that year, a 
proposal for re-printing that work in Dublin was con- 
veyed to the Aiitlu)!*, by Mr. David Hay, at the request 
of some distinguished prelates and clergy, of the church 
of Ireland, especially the bishop of Down and Connor. 

In Mr. Unf% Letter to Mr. Blaekburne, it is men- 
tioned, that some omissions in the rcpublication of his 
book, had been recommended by Archdeacon Mann, 
which the Author, not yet fully acquainted with the 
character of that gentleman, apprehended might ex- 
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tend to matter^of importance; under this apprehension, 
Mr. Blackburne concludes his answer to Mr. Huy in 
these words. 

^ As-noman stands more disengaged from party con- 
^ nexions than myself, my sentiments in print arc never 
^ influenced by the least considerations of that kind. 
^ If, therefore, any tliitf^ of mine sliould be altered so 
^ in the re-printing, as to appear to be ucooirmiodatod 
^ either by paj*tial suppressions, additions, or other mo- 
* difleations, to the humour, or views of paiticular men, 
^ or bodies of men, 1 should certainly remonstrate pub- 
^ licly against sucli usage/ 

F. B. to David Hay, C4ib. June, 1708. 

•Our Author’s anxiety, however, on this head, was 
presently removed by^ the Irish edition of his work 
being printec)^ in a perfect con ibrmily to the English 
copy, and without any of those ^ corruptions <jr ex- 
purgations’ wliich had been aclually suggested from 
anotlu-r quarter, to accommodate the4asrc oi’ ( crtaiii 
churchmen, of a diflerent complexion Iroui the two 
dignitaries inentioned above. * 

111 a Letter of (‘oinplinitmt from the llcv. Job Orton, 
on the appearance of the Consuh'raiions^ wltich we iiiuf 
set a[)art by the Author, among other materials, for a 
second edition, at onetime intended, the following cor- 
rection of an error in that work, may ^Iiought w orthy 
of insertion hcre.» • 

^ 1 observe, that in the ^onfuhralioji^i^ Sic. p. J34. * 
^ you question, v\^iether more llian the *fortr Jesuits, 
^ there mentiouexl, were canonized before the year 
^ 17f>5. Hence, I take it for grfinted, that you had not 
^ seen the life of Father Jo/m Francis Yftg/.s, who was 
^ canonized about thirty years ago. And inde ed, I ima- 
^ gine, the book is scarce, as I never met w ith an ac- 
^ quaintance who had it, or Itad seen i^ nor do I re- 
^ member it in any catalogue ol* books to lie sold. How 
^ it came to be recommended to, and purchased by ti*<^ 


* Vid. vol- ir. p- ii8. 
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^ reading society of which I was a member, I cannot 
^ recollect. — As therefore it is, I suppose, a curiosity of 
' itself, gives a clear idea of the nature of pop^ny, and 
^ proves that it is always the same, I have sent it to 
^ your publisher, Mr. Cadell, and take the freedom to 
^ beg your acceptance of it, as a token of my gratitude 
^ for the service you are attempting to do for our com- 
^ jnon interest, as Britons and Protestants.' 

Job Orton to F. B. 26'ttt. Sept. 1768. 

71ie information in the JEfi^lish Traveller's Letter, 
Appendix, No. iii. of the Considerations, was procured 
by the industry of Mr. Hollis,* And notwithstanding 
the attempts made to invalidate some very trifling cir- 
cumstances, jn that account of the Popish Seminaries, 
for the education of English and Irish children in Flan- 
ders, and along the coast from BouJogijfe, the extraor- 
dinary diligence with which these inquiries were con- 
ducted, and the extictness with which every particular 
was minuted down at the time, leave us no room to 
doubt, tJiat in every substantial fact^ that statement was 
strictly and scrupulously true. 


Page xliii. [E.] 

Ain Peck A iip’-s Narrative, 

IN A Letter to Auchdeacon *Blackburne. 

Dear Sir, ‘ Nov. 3cl, 1760. 

I have several tiiBes,attcmpled to fjerform my promise 
to you by sending you- a narrative of my affair at Lurri- 
beth. Dut, believe me, I have bitherto been hindered 
by daily and very disagreeable avocations. A house to 
build, — the necessary attendance on a number of work- 
men, — the cdfeing into a new place, — the woeful con- 
sequence of it, tliat most miserable murder of time in 

* Vid. Memoirs ofT. Hollis p. 316, and Appendix to the Memoirs, 
pp. 693 698. 
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receiving and returning visits of ceremony; — add to these 
the inconsiderate civility of former acquaintance com- 
ing to stay with ns, while our poor liabitation is all in 
confusion. These arc some of the circumstances, that 
nnist be rny apology for not writing to you sooner. 
About a montli since indeed I began tt> have hopes of a 
little respite ; but just at that time 1 received the unex- 

} )ccted inteHigence,that a regiment to which I am cliap- 
ain, was suddenly ordered upon this expedition. This 
gave me a good deal of trouble to prepare and send 
away proper certificates, that I had his late Majesty’s 
particular leave of absence. And no sooner h^d I done 
this, than came the news of hisMajesty’s death. So that 
I am now in it state of very disagreeable suspense, not 
knowing how far that leave may operate in my favour. 
— Theic is one consideraljon too, which gives rnc some 
pleasure in rcfli‘cting u()on this delay, and indeed in 
some measure justifies it. And that is, that I arn now 
certain tliat I am free from all resentment against bis 
Grac'e, if ever 1 had any; and am confident, that [ 
can speak of what passed at Lambeth as a mere matter 
of fact, without any of those emotions generally occa- 
sioned by what some perhaps would have thought the 
coiitumeliou> opjucssion of insolence vested with au- * 
horit y. 

The beginning of lliis year I waited upon his Grace at 
Lambeth, with all theicommon credentiali^ requisite for a 
dispensation, and iti the common forms. Having d?li- 
vered these papers to the [)iiopor officer, 1 attended his 
Grace’s chaplain to go through the examination usual 
upon these occasions. He gave me these two Ques- 
tions, — An doctrina dfe interflic3io praemiorum et 
pccnaium statu sit sacra? scriptura consentanea And, 
An anima sit sua natura immortalis ?” He wrote them 
down in the order in which they stand here,and w^ilhout 
putting either anegatur or affirmatur to them, like an 
iionest and candid man leaving to me the liberty of my 
own opinion. I denied them both, and transposing the 
order in which Re put them down, because the notion 
of an intermeditJ^e state comes as it were naturally after 
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the otlier^ I wrote what I here send You must 

consider the situation in which these exercises were 
written, and excuse all the faults yon will see in them. 
You have them literally as they were delivered to his 
Grace without the least alteration^ for I have transcri-- 
bed them froni^ and compared them carefully with, the 
foul copy which I wrote at L^nbeth, and which I have 
before me. My present business is not to send you an 
elegant composition, but *to give you a faithful account 
of what passed there^, that you may be a judge of the 
whole transaction. 

Qua^stio de intermedio pra?iniorum et paenarum statu 
fota pendet ex altcrti per tot sa'oula clecantat^^ de na- 
tural! animsc immortalitate. Si enim vita: principiiim 
nobis a natura insitum et insepaiabile prorsiis nuHuiu 
sit^ erntura plane et subversuip esi slatin intennedii fun- 
damentum. Ilanc itaque sentential^ liU'iius paulo 
quam usitaUnn t st primo hceat paucis pcisUingt^c. 

iiicerta sane semper, ct sivpc miscra osi honiinimi in 
hac vita conditio ; lu/.i raio c\cnit ui iiei’arii pessimique 
iici mortem uscjue nialoruin expedites persistant; non 
rare til qui virtutibus sinl spcctati, tolani in doloribus 
ferendis vitam absiimant. Ijincnniet non ab hoclicrno 
et moilali statu hunnuuun pendeix beatitndincm ; neque 
debita virtntem in hac viia priemia reportare, Ilinc 
iminortalitalis spes, viticque nun cxplenda melioris sitis. 
iJinc fulura*^ remuneratiouis aixxumentum elicitur, 
rAnpe divina) non esse congruun*i jiistitifc, ut clebita 
virtus felicitate careat. iVisit vero, vel ut de cujusvis 
.^virtute, tehde miseria, multo magis* ul dejustitia divina 
aliquid leiiK^re pronuncieuius. Kes jihincesl^ uL aiunl, 
coram non judice. 

Quid autein actum est ? num id omne verurn est quod 
optamus ? pauper divitias optat, optat e])hippia bos; 
niiseri homines, etqni a lege naturae ad mortem dediti 
sunt, immortali tateni oplaiit ; et proculdubio vita^ im- 
mortaliuis quain aidentissimc est optandaj, altamen ex 
votis ardentissimis ininime probanda. 

Concedirnus sane luturam vitam hod inodoex ratione 
probabili con stare ; non autem ideo sbquitur iliam fore 
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certam ; si vcro eonccdanius illam esse ex hac argumen- 
tandi vutione certam, mi}iimo tamen cxincle scqiiitnr 
illam aiternam fore. Quod si Christo ex luxe parte hden- 
dum sit, status hiturus noil modo certiis est,vcTuai etiaiii 
absolute seinpitcrnus. 

Aliud auteni ex pliilosophiai scliolis argnmentiun pe- 
J:itur^ idque apud priiicipes omnium sa^c'ulormn vijos, 
petio dixeriiii ot gentium pnmariuin ad immorlalitalem 
aniiuai probandam. * 

Quod cuiHjuc ex matcriii compositum est^ in partes 
potest dividi,ideoque dissolutioni est obnoxiutn. Anijiia 
vero uiiicum quo<l(liiin cstet iinmalcrialc ; in jiartes ideo 
soivi nequit, dissolutioni iiiinimc obnoxia ueque iiiorti 
subdila. 

Quid autem probatum cst? Ex conjeetura imo ex 
iguorantiS, nostiH, hoe quc^lcunque osr argumenli [>eni- 
tus est deduetuiiv Spiritiis, corporisve nalurain, ideoque 
quid Y(‘lit teniiiuus uiaterialc, (|uid iniinatcriale^ plane 
ne<cnmis. Nonne idcun Dcus tain iinmateriale^ (]uam 
matcriale er(‘aviL t aMaterialibus cxistciUia^ tennininn 
fmeinque imposuit : quid ni ctiain inateriii earentibus 
lUpote quux |>an inodo create fm rint ? Novimus sane 
inat<‘i ialia (iiu m habere ; anne autem exiude seepdrur, 
ea qua*, mate! ia caientfincm non habitura, in ieiemiuii 
scilicet sua|)ic \i p(n*diiratura ? Non valet cousequciitia; 
ncque sapientis csl a dubiis,multo minus ab ignoiis^argu- 
menta pel ere. • 

[Quid autem dc Iwc re Sana docet ratio ? Quid cedb 
de sene capulari jiulicandum ? Quid dc inorbo, quid 
demum cle ineia las^itiulinc conrecli^ ? nonnw e^rt videre 
cum vigore c()r|)oris una vigoreni aniini decresi'cre^ et 
prorsus 111 niiiiium redigi ? Onus foiM tan alteive con- 
iecius inorbo^ senectute gravalus; ve! ctiuin morlbundiis 
vigoicm ^aiiinii miruin in modum retinuerit. l^leriijue 
anlem a naiuia ita sumus coinparati, ut ima nalic, vi- 
gcnio una vieia)qui' meniis vires corporisijiu'videantnr.] 

Diect autem alujins, n nuralem anima* miuiuitalita- 
tern si toJias^ nonne ibiurte speiii vitic tolbs, maximum 
istud, iiiio uiiieum iniseriarum solamen Miniine, 
imniortaliLatcui efliiri a natuia,nun a Clinsio derivatum. 
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niiHo moclo patitui\,iin6 respnit sacra rilin tottis literanini 
tenor ; et legeiitibus soliiiii Cliristniu iinieiim fu- 

Uirac anthorciii vifiu pioponit, proten(litf|UC. Fieri 
nntein non potest ut duo sint vita* iinmortalis fontes, et 
si Clirisius linniano geueri iniinortalitutem dederit, ne- 
<]iiaquam ista in natuia nostra sita esse potnit. Scriptura 
autem ubi(jue docet ChristuAi futura? uniciun vitae fon- 
tem. Christ! vibicibus sanati sumus, Quorsutn vcro 
vibiccs ij^ta? ? Quorsuni ipsa mors ignojininiosa ? Quern 
in finem istam Cbristus mortem passus cst ? Scilicet ut 
nos a niortc liberaret. Quo autem modo nos a morte li- 
berate si vita^ immorlalitas jure quodani naturali nostra 
sit? Neutiquam ille a morte potest libcrari^ qui nunti 
neutiquaiii est obnoxius. Quod vcro in sua natura est 
immortale, morti neutiquam cst obiioxium. ^ * 

I observe in the foul eopy»a slight struke with a pen- 
cil across the paragraph wlierc 1 Inure drawn my ])en 
on tlie other side."^ Whether it was accidental or wlie- 
ther 1 struck out that passage, 1 cannot toll. I am now 
interrupted again. 1 v\ill however, send this away to 
you, and will proceed the very lirst opportunity I have. 
Be assured that I am very sincerely and affectionately 
your S', 

V PECKARD. 

Eictton near Pctciboruiigli, 

'I’uru at Stilton. 


J'lcttoii; ncaj Peterborough, Dec. o. 1760, 

Bear Sir, * 

• 

Since the time I was interrujiled, when I was writing 
to you last, 1 ha\\3 been kept in a perpetual hurry and 
confusion ; and what is extremely disagreeable, have 
been all along, and still am in a state of suspense ; not 
knowing any thing more with regard to iny military si- 
tuation, but that my regiment has been for some time 
embarked. However, as there has been this unexpected 
delay, I begin to flatter myself, with some hope, that 


* The paragraph p, xcvii. [^J 
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this expedition \fill not proceed. I think I ended my 
last letter with the first of the Exercises written at Lam-^ 
bcth. The other was as followst 

An iJoctrina de intermedio praemioruin et paana-- 
rum statu sit sacrce scripturae conseritanea? Negatur. 

Futuram hominis, cursu hujusce vitae pcracto, condi- 
tionein^ non ita dare edf)cet vel huninna suis virihiis 
innixa ratio, vel dux ilia vitae pbilosophia, ut de ista 
prorsus oinnc dujbium tollatur/ 

Ad decrela philosophorimi quod attinct, parum liinc 
auxilii est spcrandum. Non eniin apud istud genus 
hominum alicjuid certi reperiunduin est, ubi in hac lite 
diriiiienda tute j)edetn figamus. 

Rernm vcro uaturam, et rationis lumen si consula- 
mus* ulterius paulo progredienduin. AUamen ex hac 
parte ad optatuui fineui et 4 )lciumi rei notitiarn non est 
pervciiiendiaii. • 

Qtnesrio tota pendet ex aiuboritate scripturae; neque 
ex alio quovis fontc nostra do ilia cognitio qua/is qualis 
Inuiricnda. Evcussis ilaque (abiilis, atcpie ahjeetA pric- 
stigiosfi dogmatuin [)hilosoplucoi um farragnic, vcrbo 
JJoi uiiice mnitendarii est. 

Quid auteni de -liac re scripUira? nonnc aperte ct 
pianissimo otlocet mortuos sine vita, sine cogilatione, 
sine perooptione ad diem rcsurreolionis usque jacere? 

In inortc tui nulla esi reminisccnlia’^ — nihil oinuiiui 
sciunt mortui'’ — noune ubique cdocot stntiun mortis 
esse statum quietis, stlentii, olilivionis, tencbrarum, cof- 
ruptionis? Quid inde? in iis^cpue ex diviua revelaiionc 
pendent, anr.e licitilin est ad arbilriuni noA^a5 rcruin 
conditiones fingere, ut inani iieotoriroruni quorunduin 
Jjypothesl inservimniis? * 

Fatendum sane loca esse perpaucula qinedam, alia 
inter allegorias et parabolas, alia inter quie sacri 

sennonis interpretes, ca‘,tera satis docti, ita cxplicarunt, 
ac si homines in smiu moftis vitaiii vere viialem age- 
rent; ubi mens illorurn conseia qua* in hac vita fuerant 
peracta, varies ante judicii diem fclicitatis aut miserias 
gradus percipit. JNonne aulem luec loca obscura, hacc 
intclleeiu ditUeili;f per ca sunt explicanda qua omni 
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diibio rnrent? Qua; sunt ipsa Juce clariora? Qua; mor- 
tem penitiis morlaletii tradunt? 

Cui ver<i usui inservft haec in intervallo mortis con- 
scia mens? jAnne ut melior fiat homo, et in diem ju- 
dicii paralior? Purq;aioriiina pontificiale plane con- 
st! tiiirniis. 

Pra;terea mors in sacra scriptiira dicitur somnus; 
mortui dieuntiir obdormir.e; resurgenics autem cvigilare^ 
expergisei, Quidvero? Nisi ut souino^ mortis exciisso, 
in fiiiura; liicein vita; icsiirgamus! Qiiomodo autem 
ficii potest lit somuum exeutiauuis^ si adhuc usque evi- 
gilcuiLis ? 

Hoc unicnm de hacre tradit generalis scriptnra' tenor; 
liumnmiin genus per Adami inobcdieutiairi inorli esse 
penitus olinoxium; vitie autem futurae pci Christi me- 
rita restitiuum; mentione nulla lactii de sUitii cpiovis in- 
ter mortem ct niortuorum resurrceiioiic^n medio, neque 
de islo ])liilosopbia; dogmate, cui pror^us innilitur, na- 
turali anima; immortalitate. 

TEquo atlendamus animo quod ipso Christiis loquitur 
— vado parare vobis kxmm”— in rum veniain ct ad 

me ipsum vos recipiam,iit ubi ego sum^vos ctiani sitis’^ 
-'-"iionne videmus vita; bene pcraetie pra:;mia non esse 
posi^idenda, donee i^ccuiida’vice ad sUos veuerit Chris-* 
tns? 

Praeterca same ralioni minime est conscnlaneum, 
quern vis imfieta causa vel pnemia aceepturnin, vel 
pamas luiturum. Jadieii autem nfillliis ineminit sacra 
seriptura ante linein inundK“ quaiK|o nos omnes o|)oriet 
luauifestaii ante tribunal Cliristi, ut ref'erat unusquisque, 
sec undum ea quae/ecerit, sive bonum sive malum.” 

Nonne Paulus prajsentem ubiejue cum fiitiiiri vitam 
proxime coiijungit? ^^Statutuin est hominibus semcl 
mori, post hoc autem judicium.” Plane patet aposto- 
lum per ha^c, vitam pra\sei^tern cum judiedo imivorsali/ 
(^paiio mortis propter «*t79»5o-£»f cxtinctionempnoramque 
idet) penitus insensibileiii proliiliilo jirorsus habito) im- 
mediau'^, ut par erat, conjungere. Hem ita se habere 
sine diibio judicahat, aliuqui nequaejuarn tradidisset in- 
ttuem sublaia resurrectiouc baptisinuin; spein nostranr 
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lion ultra breve» praesentis vita 3 lerminoS protendi; iu 
Christo obdorttiientes pcnitus periisse* Hajc et id ge- 
nus quamplurima, qiu^ in sacra scriptura legiintur, plane 
innuunt, 11116 deinonstrant futilcm esse et prorsus com- 
mentitiam de statu quovis internledio doctrinam* 

Dcnique futura; resurrectionis, et universalis judicii 
doclrinani diruerc, imo mdicitus evellere videntur, qui 
prasvisc iu mortis intervallo perceptioni patrociniintur. 
Si enim mortui perceptione qOavis sint prrcditi, necesse 
estut sint miscrTa^ vel felicitatis conscii propter ca qua* 
in liac vitA fuerant peracta. ilanc autcm peractic vita; 
conscientiam si retineant, pii jamjam ab impiis, ovesab 
lia*dis janijam secernuntur. b\ituro quisergo locus est 
judicio? Quare rursus agendum quod jam actum est? 

Quid plura? per tria saicula Chrisli inorlcm proxiaie 
sequentia de fabuloso moftuoruiii statu iiiternicdio, (pta- 
tenus ecclcsia; d^ctrini\, ne verbuin ejuidem. Adversa- 
turgeneralis scriptural tenor; adversatur Apostoli, ipse 
adversatur Christus. 

Qui per prima tempoi'a, perpaiici saiu*, iiivisifaileiii 
qucndain locum commenti sunt, ubi mortui resurreeti- 
onem pra\stolantes commoraiUur, quicpie hisce teinpo- 
ribus sibi suadent, aliisvc talia polliccniur, aquum est 
ut institutum aliquod diviiium ostendant, ex quo tarn 
magniloc|ua fides orta sit. Quod vero de hade apud cos 
legi potest, philosophia; tarn Judaiea; quani Geatilis 
(pace noniinuin niagnorum dixerim) piano sordes est ct 
purgamentum. . • 

Haec itaque utut leviter pe^j^siricta sufticiant ostendere 
sacris liteiis non esse congruani illoruiu scntgaiiaui qui 
inortuos perceptione quavis esse pricditos asserunt. 
Nos contra Christi et apostolorutu \erbo con (i si iaec 
ColIigiiiHis — in statu mortis iiiiiil percipimus; neque 
dolore afficimur, nei; voluptate tVuiiniir; pra^mia tandem 
aut SLipplicia vita* bent^ secusvt^ peracta^ cum (jfuistus 
denuo venerit, accepiuri, /,:■ 

These exercises being delivered to his Grace, he said, 
he would not permit those subjects to be treated in that 
manner ; and insisted that I should write two other Ex- 
ercises. Wlien l»was informed of this, I desired hk 
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Grace^s chaplain wonld let me know ingenuously, whe- 
ther or no his Grace intended to require any recanta- 
tion of opinion from me; because, ir so, it was not ne- 
cessary to have any farther trouble there, as T could not 
comply with it, being convinced in iny conscience, that 
I had advanced notliing but what was trtie, and strictly 
agreeable to the doctrine of the gospel. He told me 
he did not believe his Grace would require any sucli 
thing, but imagined he would talk witli me, and give 
me some good advice. He tlien gave mh two other sub- 
jects to write upon ; one, the external; the other the 
internal evidence of the truth of Ghristiaiiity. What 
I \<^rote upon these subjects, was satisfactory, at least so 
far as was necessary to my purpose; for the exercises 
were not rejected. But then his Grace made objecti- 
ons to the form of my testiiijonium, and another form 
Was sent me, in which was inserted this clause — That I 
had not published any thing contrary to the doctrine 
of the church of England. 

As I was then at a great distance from the clergymen 
who had signed my former testimoniimi, and as! knew 
there were at that time in London three clergymen of 
unexceptionable character of the county in wliich my 
livings lay; in order to save itiyself trouble, I carried 
this new form to them, and they readil y signed il. But 
when this second testimonium was brought toLambeth, 
itw^as signified tome that it would be proper for those 
jiersons who had signed my first,,, to sign this second^ 
testimonium. 1 was then obliged to send «mot her copy 
of this foryi into the countiw, and by some accident at- 
tending the return of it, I was very near losing the living 
by a lapse. 1 didhewever receive it just in time, and 
immediately carried it to Lambeth. 1 was I ben ordered 
to attend bis Grace in person; and what follows is as 
iiearly^s I can recollect, the substance of what liis Grace 
said to me. 

His Grace told me, that I had at last brought a tes- 
timonium in due form, and that he was glad of it ; he 
repeated a second and third time that he was glad of it. 
He then said he would not have any one think, that he 
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concluded any doctrine or opinion to be true; merely 
because it was a part of any particular system or esta- 
biishmertt ; that he by no means thought so, and looked 
upon the scripture to be the only criterion of litigious 
truth. He then ordered me to sit down opposite to 
higjself at a table, on which were Some written papers 
and a book, which his Grace informed me, contained 
some treatises concerning the idoctrine of an interme- 
diate state. Amongst others, here is a treatise en- 
titled, — No proof in the Scriptures, &c, &c. which is 
without any name; and here are also two sets of obser- 
vations upon the same subject, Mr. Packard, that bear 
your name i are you the author of these observations? 
J assipnted. His Grace then told me, that he had taken 
the pains to examine them, and to make several ex- 
tracts from them. He told me that be did not send for 
me to dispute the point with me, and that he did not 
require any answer from me. That bis present intent 
was to give me some advice, which he hoped by the 
blessing of God, might have a good influence upon me. 
That 1 had in these observations said a great many 
\ery severe, and very uncharitable things with regard 
both to the papists and deists, and indeed that I had not 
been Jess severe upon our own church. His Grace 
tJien read to me many extract!^ that he had made out 
of my pamphlets, and his own observations upon them ; 
and 1 must do his Gjace the justice to say, that sup® 
posing bis principles to havejbeen true, he spoke for a 
long time with great 4!learness and precision. , It* would 
be to no purpose to recollect any, either of these ex- 
tracts, or the observations upon them; because the .things 
objected to, were what you have already seen, being the 
same with those that have been taken notice of by Mr. 
Goddard, Dr. Morton, Mr. Sr.effe, and Mr. Fleming. 
His Grace^s observations also, were in fact the very 
same wiih theirs, excepting that they were made in a 
more masterly manner. In several places his Grace 
mistook my meaning, and this I say with certainty, be- 
cause several times.upon reading some extract out of 
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my panipb]<?4 be said to me, in this place Mr. P. yoQ 
mean so and so ; which indeed was very far from what 
I intended. I once actempted to say, that my meaning 
was entirely different from what his Grace had express- 
ed ; but he would not permit me to speak; bending him- 
self forward in his chair, ai^d extending his hand to- 
ward me, and saying that he required no answer from 
me.. This part of his conduct, I own, I thought to be 
insulting and oppressive, to be told that I meant what I 
did not mean, and then to be condemned for that mean- 
ing which was bis own, and none of mine. His Grace 
acknowledged, at his first setting out, that the scripture 
■was the only criterion of religious truth ; but he was 

i tleased to try me in all the passages that appeare;fl to 
lim exceptionable, by the authority of the canons, the 
articles, and the liturgy; ad authori^' tvhich I by no 
means allowed, and which he himself 'had virtually set 
aside as insufficient, by what he had said with regal'd 
to the authority of scripture. In conclusion, his Grace 
required that I should have some farther conversation 
with his chaplain upon these points, and that I should 
give him souie satisfaction wiui respect to what he had 
said to me, otherwise he could not grant bis fiat to my 
dispensation. His Grace then appealed to bis chaplain, 
who had been present all the time, saying, that lu had 
not made use^ oj any bitternes$ oj' e!icpre>*xion to me, and so 
dismissed me. I was then conducted into the chaplain’s 
apartment, and there I wrote and 'signed the following 
articles : at least if they" are not;, word for word the 
same, I kAow they are very nearly so, and contain the 
full sense and substance of them. 

1. 1 do acknowledge that in the extracts mails by 
your Grace, out of my pamphlets, there are some un- 
becoming expressions used towards those who believe 
the doctrine of an intermediate state; all such expres- 
sipns I hereby retract as unjustifiable. 

2. I do acknowledge that I have charged that doc- 
trine with some consequences, which upon.farther qon- 
shleratlon do not appear to be necessarily deduclble from 
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3. I do Acknowledge that there are some passages 
that seem to carry rerfectiona upon the liturgy; but 1 do 
declare, that I did not publish thent with intent to con- 
demn the liturgy which I think agreeable to tlie word 
of God, and to which I promise to conform. 

4. Lastly; I do declare that 1. engaged in writing ott 
this subject with no other view, but that of doing ser- 
vice to the cause of christianky; that I will seriously re-‘ 
consider the subject, and iiot publish any thing more in 
defence of it. 

As to the first of these articles, I have to observe that 
his Grace had said, I had been very severe and uncha- 
ritable with regard to the papists and deists,and our own 
chjtrch. Now I am not myself conscious 6f any want 
of charity to those, who' differ in opinion from me; on 
the contrary, I Can truly lay, that I feel a ^rong incli- 
nation to do ttfem bll the service in my power. How- 
ever, his Grace gave me to understaita, that in this 

K oint, I am mistaken; that I do not know so well as 
is Grace, the intent and feelings of my own mind. I 
therefore retracted all unbecoming expressions as un- 
justifiable. 

As to the second article, it seems that I have some- • 
where said to this purpose, — ^That the doctrine of an in- 
termediate state is absolutely subversive ol‘ the very 
foundation of Christianity. His Grace, hoped there 
were many good Christians who believed that doctrine, 
and therefore I ha3 charged it with consequences that 
were not necessarily deducil>le from it. ^ . 

With regard to the firstpart of the third 'article, it is 
true, that in those passages there hinted at, I had no 
particular view towards condemning the liturgy, I only 
wrote them in proof of what I had advanced. I have 
not said any thing but whaf inmy conscience, - I thought 
to be true ; and I always was, and 1 hope ever shall 
be of this opinion, that if truth and the liturgy do not 
agree, it is my duty to abide by the truth, and let the li- 
turgy shift for itself, as it best can.* But with respect 
to me inserting (pe words, " ‘which I think to be agree* 

H 2 
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able to the word of God/' there was a considerable dif- 
ficulty. T told his Grace’s chaplain that if they 
were supposed to signify the whole, and every part, 
and every word of the liturgy, that I could not sign 
them, because that was not my opinion. He told 
me bis Grace could not expect it in so rigid a sense. To 
which t replied that if thej^ signified only in part I 
should readily sign ; firmly believing great part of the 
liturgy to be agreeable to the word of 

With regard to the last article, the first part of it is 
strictly true. But it was not stipulated whether the last 
clause was absolute or conditional. Nor is it any great 
matter* I myself signed it (that is, if I know any thing 
of my own mind and intention) conditionally — that is, 
that I would not publish any thing more upon this sub- 
ject, without a serious reconsideration. But perhaps his 
Grace may know that I did not mf an and that I 
signed it absolutely. Yet I think his Grace who seems 
to be a very cautious and circumspect man, would 
scarce require it in that sense ; because it would in 
effect be setting himself above the laws of England. 
They give at present to every man the liberty of the 
^ press, and I imagine his Grace would scarce say, I will 
deprive you of the liberty of every loyal subject : be- 
cause if there is any abuse of that liberty such as to de- 
serve a legal punishment, there is a legaj punishment 
adapted to the offence. It is however a matter of mere 
indifference to me whether itbe abscHute or conditional. 

1 shall pi;ay for the continuance of your life and health, 
and if that prayer be granted, Christianity w ill lose no- 
thing, though I sboiijd be for ever condemned to abso- 
lute silence. 

As soon as his Grace liad received this paper, he 
signed the fiat for my dispeosution. The next day he 
sent to me to desire 1 would put in the words or the 
articles/! after the words condemn the liturgy/' in the 
third article \ — his chaplain told me that his Grace did 
not insist upon it, but only desired it as a favour. I 
told the chaplain tltat I w^ould readily sign these words, 

or tlu article^/' uiuler the same rcstnctioii that I had 
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signed that the liturgy was agreeable to the word of God, 
i. e. in part, and so inserted the words desired. 

And thus ended this affair, concerning wliich I shall 
make no manner of reflection, for fear I should be 
thought a party too nearly concerned to pass an impar- 
tial judgment. I have jonly told the matter of fact 
to the best of my memory, and must now leave you, 
and others to judge of the oircuipstances as you think 
they deserve. * 

PETER PECKARD. 

There was one inaccuracy' in some part of these pam- 
phlets of mine which his Grace took notice of, and 
seemed to lay great stress upon it. It seems that I have 
somewhere said\hat identity is personal consciousness 
continued. His Grace argued, — how can you consist- 
ently say that •identity is personal consciousness con- 
tinued, when by your own scheme yon establish an in- 
terruption of consciousness? which is ceitainly true. 
"But I think a candid critic might have - seen that it was 
merely an inaccuracy, — that I must mean personal con- 
sciousness restored, and that Tcould not be supposed to 
mean an uninterrupted continuation of personal con- , 
sciousness through the state of death ; the very doctrine 
which I bad undertaken to refute. If it falls in your 
way to take notice of this mistake, be so good as to set 
it right. * ^ 

I must by this time have tried you as much as my- 
self ; I will therefore bid you farewell. I hope for an 
opportunity of writing to you again befortirbe long. 
In the mean time accept of my bestow ishes, and be as- 
sured that I am ever most sincerefy and affectionataly 
yours, 

P. PECKARD. 

Fletton, near Peterborough, 

Turn at Stilton. 

Dec, CM, 1760. 
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Page xlvr [F-] 

THE CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN HR. LaW AND DR. 

Warburton^ &C. 

No. 1. 

To the Rev. Mr. Law* 

Dear Sir^^ [1746. E.] 

On my coming to town yesterday I had the pleasure 
of finding your favour of the Ifkh. 

The hint yon are so good lo^iveme of the natural 
mortality of the h\jLman mindy pleases me extremely, as I 
find my noiions confirmed by one for whose judgment 
I have the highest regard. You must know I am now 
at work on the ;3d, V. of the Divine Legation^ the last 
book of which on account of 4,he importance of it, and 
the uncertainty of life, I do first. It is opHhe Christian 
religion ; and one of my main principles in explaining 
its nature js that above. 1 think 1 can do great things 
witli it. What will you say, if the contrary opinion, 
generally received, has given all the strength to infidel 
books, and all the embarrass to their answerers ? But I 
know you see into this whole affair as well as 1, though 
I don’t know' any else it ever entered into the head of. 
Howwerit is so ticklish a point, thatlyvould not have 
it get thedeast wind, The clamour and the injury it 
would do me, would be greater than y^»u can imagine. 
I ^hail be happy enough, if when tJie uses made of it 
are seen, 1 shall be excused^ such is the felicity of the 
times we*^live in^ Baxter whom I much esteem, had a 
notion that the natural immortality might be demomtra* 
ted, though i think*^ hd* did not pretend it necessarily fol- 
lowed thg irnraativiality which 1 think he has well pro- 
ved, I should be obliged to you, when at any leisure 
hour you think on this subject, if you would consider 
what may be said to expose the w^eakness of those com- 
mon arguments by which the natural immortality is 
demonstrated. I have not seen the book you mention 
of Hutchinson ; but und^erstand by my correspondent 
front Glasgow ,, that some of the morat-sense Hutchin- 
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«on^s followers are printing something against my ac- 
count of the double doctrine &c. But 1 fancy the book 
will be confuted before it appears. For Mr. Towiie, 
who was of Clare-halh and whom I fancy you may re- 
member, bas confuted the wretched nonsense of Jack- 
son^ though without a name. The lady you mentiort 
appears to me a very exto’aordinary woman, and I think 
myself'very happy in her acquaintance : your remark 
of her deserting some of Mr* Locke’s principles is ex- 
tremely just. ♦Mr. Jortin always speaks of you with 
the highest affection. 

1 am. Dear Sir, your very affectionate 
and faithful humble servant, 

W. WARBURTON. 


• No. 2. 

To the Rev. Dr. Law. 

Dear Sir, [1751. E.] 

I have seen, by the favour of Mr. Browne, the copy 
of a letter which I wrote to you some years ago, and in 
which 1 express my belief of the yxatural mortality of the. 
human mind : from whence you have collected that I 
grounded my belief on your principle of the 'physical 
essence of the soul; whereas Igroundea it oq its moral con- 
dition : as may appear from what I say, in the same let- 
ter, of my belief of its immateriality ^ arising from Mr. 
Baxter’s having proved it*to be immaterial. . So that 
hy the matural mortality of the human mmd, I meant 
only its state under what is called natural religion ; and 
this the consequence of its morale not physical nature; I 
apprehending that the light of nature discovers that no 
more than a finite reward and temporary existence 
hereafter, is due to the good ; as none at all is due to 
brutes, notwithstanding I hold their souls to be alike 
immaterial^ because their actions have no morality in 
them. This wassimply and iiUdisguiscdly my thoughts 
when I wrote letter ; which yet now 1 know your 
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sentiments of the materiality of the soul, [ do not Won^ 
der you should take in a sense crmformable to that prin- 
ciple. But 1 did not then know you held any such. Had 
I known it, I should certainly* have been more precise 
and exact in my expression. 1 ought indeed to have 
befen so, though I knew it not. For had I not acciden- 
tally mentioned my belief of the immateriality, the ex- 
pression seems so strongly to refer to the physical na- 
ture of the soul, that I must have thrown myself on the 
candour of every one to have believed me on my word, 
againt the most obvious sense. To say the truth, my 
Iptter was wrote, as all mine are, in great haste. For 
having an aversion to writing, I trespass on my corres- 
pondents, and defer sitting down till I have several to 
diimatch together. 

That you should understand me therefore as of your 
sentiments, I do not wondei' at, now I4iave seen the 
copy of the letter; though I did when in town you 
told me you undersftood so much, your politeness not 
suffering you to tell me of this expression in my letter. 
Though 1 wish you had, that the matter might then 
have been set right, and you under, no of com- 

municating the contents of that letter to your friends. 
Isay, under a necessity ; for I am sure you thought 
yourself under one, before you could prevail with your- 
self to divulge a private letter of friendship, whose sub- 
ject was in its.nature a secret, desired to be kept so 
foK important reasons there mentioned. You will say I 
made no secret of your opinion of the sleep of the soul, 
and of my dislike of jt, and^my unwillingness that you 
should publish any thing about it. But give me leave. 
Sir, to say, that yon Ivad first made your opinion public, 
which very much alters the case. Mot to throw into 
the account, which 1 might truly do, that what I said, 

* Here thefirft page of Dr. Warbur ton's Letter ends, and on the mar- 
gin ot it ib written in Dr. Law’s hand as follows. 

* N.B. All this Dr. W, afterwards [in 1755 E.]at Doncaftcrowned 

to mt to be mere chicanery, and in etfed retraced, by declaring / 

4i to the manin^of his former LttUr*' 
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was in the warmth of friendship for your interests ; 
liowever this matter may have been represented to you. 

It has been said, and I think, truly, that expostula- 
tions do well between lovers, but rarely so between 
friends. I do not intend this for such. I neither do 
nor will complain of a friend I so much value, should be 
so proud to serve, and wh«>m I truly honour. If you on 
your hand will discourage foolish reports, I will assure 
you 1 will do so on mine. I tlid in this very instance. 
When first the person (whom 1 much value) told me in 
general of an anecdote, as he called it, which regarded 
my honour, I directly answered him> that he might en- 
tertain me much better than with stories, in which my 
name was made free with ; a matter which I was abso- 
lutely incurious about, and always avoided listening to. 
Notwithstanding this he ^'ould afterwards tell it me, I 
am persuaded ^vith the best intentions in the world : 
and, indeed, had I been in his place, 1 should have 
thought, as he did, that friendship obliged me to it. 

I am, Dear Sir, with the truest esteem, 
your mo^t fiiithful friend and servant, 

W. WARBURTON. 

No. 3, 

Dr, Lazi), to Dr, Warburton: 

Dear Sir, • [No date. ]^ ] 

I am obliged to you for your last favour, and wish I 
had heard from you sooner on the subject, wnich might 
perhaps have hindered some surmises that have I be- 
lieve, occasioned much uneasiness to both of us ; though 
as for representations, supposed to be made of you to 
myself, director indirect, 1 solemnly assure you 1 never 
met with any; and if the anecdote conveyed to you, 
had eitlier happened to miscarry or proved more au- 
thentic, 1 fancy neither of us \^buld have been the worse 
for want of it. 

That you said ihe least thing about our correspon- 
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dence, a communication of papers I never heard 
or thought ; nor could 1 have any more apprehension of 
your being alarmed at what passed here among a very 
few friends, tiH I learned it from your account the other 

day to two of them, Messrs. Br and Bl-^ . * 

Since that indeed I have seen a series of letters to the 
latter ot these gentlemen from your informant, which 
shews me that you ha<l room enough to suspect strange 
freedoms to have been used in relation to you ; but yet 
the narratives to you, audio Mr. Bl-^ — plainly con- 
tradict each other, and both make a most inconsistent 
piece of absurdity from end to end, though solely for- 
med on wdiat the said Bl ’s relation should have col- 

lected from him at different times on his soliciting to 
get a sight of the Thesis, and to be let into the subject, 
suTg^sting that tAis ntce^ary to be considered in a 
Review of the Jirgtiment of the Divine Ihcgation^ in or- 
derto see how the said Argument would be affected by 
the various hypotheses about the state of the soul after 
deathy and particularly thatx&hich supposes it asleep Ae- 
tween death and Judgment. He adds that upon his 
transmitting to you the said Review y you introduced me 
«‘lirsl, by saying, you supposed the author of it may wish 
to k7iow) some transactions beUceen you and me on the 
sleep S^'c, from wbciioe I have too much reason to con- 
clude, that he has been no less inquisitive with you in 
order to sift out all he could upon the subject, as also to 
Vfcish that the young man, to whomj arn an entire stran- 
ger, bad made better use qf his intelligence whatever 
thatmigh^be. ' 

But asjou think he had the best intentions in the 
world, 1 hope thej^ w^ll continue such, and that bis many 
misconceptions in the present case, may* make no far- 
ther misenief, either between us two, or him and his 
most valuable relation, to whose account I must refer 
you for the whole affair, and with whom, where it first 
arose, I am very willing |o leave it. 

What seems rather mme material, though not much 
so, is how you and 1 came to misunderstand each other 
«n so plain a point, after what I first heard from our 
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friend H , at Bath, of your intending to treat fully 

of it in the way above-mentioned, (which was at that 
time no sort of secret,) which 1 comranniOated to yon 
immediately, and which occasioned your reply, and a 
full sheet from me in consequence, containing all I ilien 
had thought upon it, the receipt whereof you ackn(»w- 
ledged some time after, vfithout any intimation of our 
difference in sentiments : (and which sheet, by the bye, 
X shall be obliged to you for 4 sight of agaiii, at your 
leisure, as I have no copy of some part, and the wliole 
cannot be of any use to you, though possibly it may to 
me, some time or other.) 

After thus much had passed between ns, though at 
the distance of three years from the time I saw you in 
town, t must confess I was a little surprised at your ap^ 
pearing to know nothing at all of it, and afterwards dis- 
claiming all concern with the forementioned doctrine, 
after the best apology I could make for being forced to 
enter on it publicly, against my inclinations; in a man- 
ner so disadvantageous to it, and perhaps disagreeable 
to you; both which considerations weighed more with 
me, than any disadvantage I might possibly have re- 
ceived from it. 

This seemingly new turn then, though joined with 
tlie most cordial dissuasive to me, from proceeding far- 
ther on so dangerous a subject; for which, 1 doubt not, 
you had just then grounds from Cambridge'; and the sin- 
cerity w hereof I never questioned, was yet both in its 
form and manner of urging it, a little surprising (but 
which I dare say wAs, at that time communicated to no 
soul but our common friend Br ,) and made me sus- 

pect m^’'self s6 far, as to take the^ains of looking out 
that same letter of yours, in which it was mentioned, 

and conferring about it with the said Mr- Br on 

his return. But so far was I from thinking myself un- 
der a necessity of conjimunicating it at large as you 
appfehend, that it had .hot been divulged even to the 
other acquaintance abov^-mentioned, Mr. Bl— — , (as 
he will ihform you, if you think w orth while to enquire) 
with whom the object has been often debated, and 
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who, from his concern for the doctrine^ and comiminl- 
eating some things in relation to it, as well as curiosity 
to see what had been delivered on it in public, might be 
a chief occasion of my being at length jndiiced to inti- 
mate, where I had voluntarily left the papers, and who 
had been no less pleased than myself with an expecta- 
tion, that any labours of ours^ were to be superseded by 
so much abler hands, as we heard were about it, both in 
London and elsewhere. 

The same principle might oblige me to satisfy some 
other common friends with us, as to the prospect there 
was of any thing being done in it, and injustice to add 
then, that though I once heard ^mu had been very large 
upon it, yet now I doubted whether that was fact, the 
reason of which doubt likewise was sometimes necessary 
to be mentioned, and might> as far asj apprehend, bo 
done so, witlmut any danger of the leascdisparagement, 
though that was intimated but to Very few, to none from 
whom it was ever like to be turned to your prejudice, 
or could give just alarm to tlie most jealous, and might 
have rested very safely, for any thing 1 know, had not 
siiclv an over-ofheious friend first pry’d so far into the 
thing, as to raise wrong reports, and then give us the 
trouble of rectifying them. This you must know to be 
too common a practice among very inquisitive men ; 
which is extraordinary hard to cure jOf guard against, 
and which, if it should meet with as common encou- 
rttgement, would render the most iKeful kind of conver- 
sation the most dangerous^; and a free friendly inter- 
course Upon any such points as this before us, absolutely 
impracticable. 

But of this perhaps more than enough. If upon far- 
ther examination, you find any thing that seems tore- 
quire a fuller explanation from me, you may at any time 
command it with great coolness; of temper, I mean, not 
of eitlicr aflection or esteem, the long story above, 
may serve, I hope to convince you ; being conscious of 
no alteration in the heart, from what you have for- 
merly been so good as ascribe to me (and which opi- 
nion after all, I must do your cohespondent, Mr- 
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C r, the justice to allow . that he reports yon still 

retain^ having no inteot of taking a handle from the 
late transaction, to inlist among your adveiSaries. 

I take the same opportunity of paying jiny acknow- 
ledgment, for the honour you are pleased to do nie ia 
your last piece, * and am, 

With all respect, 

^ Dear Sir, your very humble servant, 

E. LAW. 


.No. 4. 

P. S. As to the doctrine itself, or your new explica- 
tion ol‘ the letter about it, 1 have not room left to add 
any thing stitisfiK^tory. I know of notliirig we have to 
do with cither materiality, or immateriality; provided 
I he soul’s faculties and operations, do in fact so far de- 
pend upon the body, as to drop with if, and thereby 
conform to the general account of the human consti- 
tution, given in the holy scriptuies; which shew, I ap- 
prehend, sufficiently, that immortality flows not from 
the original frame of man, but is the extraordinary gift 
of God, through Jesus Christ. You are undoubtedly 
at liberty to wave the subject wholly, or treat it in what 
way you judge best ; but I was too apt to imagine you 
had used the commdn terms in the usual meaning, ana 
hope you will now ej^cuse m<?, if I be so free as to de- 
clare to youy that I can have no more conception of the 
natural mortality being understood^in^ moral sense, or 
as depending on any moral considerations, under either 

natural or revealed religion, than I have ofMr.C r’s 

scheme of the soul’s sleeping with an internal consci- 
ousness, or self-contemplation, 1 beg leave to conclude 
once more with assuring you, that notwithstanding all 
my apprehension of its importance, to a right explana- 
tion of the use, excellence, and necessity of revelation. 


* JulUn^ 
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its reasonableness in these times^ and as such my ^reat 
regard for it, how frequently soever the notion may have 
been in disgrace formerly^ or what hard name or ill face 
soever it nia}* bear at present (on which account, though 
you have no acquaintance with it, yet I trust you will, 
for your friend's sake, use ft kindly if it fall in your way;) 
3 ^et I have no determined resolution of meddling much 
more with it, at least not explicitly or on a sudden ; nor 
ever shall^ntertain the least tlioiigbt qf smuggling any 
share of reputation from any writer whatsoever, espe- 
cially on such an old point, which has at times been 
agitated with no small heat, ever since the second cen- 
tury- My compliments to honest Mr. Jortin, as also 
to Mr. Browne, for his late good offices. Any com- 
mands by him, or intimation that we are like to live 
upon the same terms as before all tlys stir happened, 
will be acceptable. • ' 


Tlie Letter of Dr. Warburton, No. in the above 
correspondence, as also ^ the paper of hints, ^ from Dr. 
Law to Dr. W, and Dr. W^s acknowledgment of its re- 
ceipt, were all written in the year 1746. * I took my 

degree/ says Dr. Lawf ^in 1749, when he, (Dr. W.) 
* changed sides.* Dr. Law*s question in the divinity 
schools, should seem to have been more than once since 
^at time ‘maintained there, under different forms of 
proposition, Non datur status me*dius inter mortem et 
resurreciionem ^ aiid,*^^ Status^aniinannn in inter- 
vallo iiil>rtis.atque resurrectionis agentium quicquam 
sive sentieutium sacris Jiteris colligi iiequit/'f 


The following extracts from two of Dr. Law*s Letters, 
to Mr. Bla^burne, may supply some additional matter 
of illustration to the foregoing correspondence. 

^ I am glad you have rescued the old heretic, Lay- 

* Watson’s Theological Trafla, vol. i. p. xxvii. No. 174; 
f Dhney’s Memoirs and Works of Dr* jebbi^ol. i. p. 29. 
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^ ton, from oblivion** I sent up that fragment of him 
* with the Contents, and part of your Epistle, anony?^ 
^ itious, to friend Warburton, with a challenge eithe^ 
' to he courage to proceed in the Divide Legation^ 
^ on tha basis, notwithstanding a whole army or Clar* 
^ kians, or drop the whole (which must fall with that 
^ system) and return my papers. What he will say, 

^ know not, but shall Imow very well what to think. 
^ Browne was tp deliver my message, whom I let into 
^ the secret of bur correspondence; but wh^er he also 
\ have the courage of running the least hazard to dis- 
^ oblige, I question. This sad taste of trimming, my 
^ dear friend, itjiust undo us all." 

Dr. Law to F. B. 31st. May, 1750* 

* 

On the appearance of the new edition of the Divine 
Legation, in 1^05, Dr. Law writes as follows, to his 
friend and fellow-labourer. 

^ The very extraordinary author of that most empi- 
^ rical piece of incoherence, stiled the Divine Legation, 

^ having after seven and twenty years vamping and re- 
^ vamping, left it in its last edition, as lame and imper- 
^ feet as in the first; I should have let it rest in that 
state of silence and oblivion, to which the impartial 
' public soon consigned it; had not some offensive parts 
^ in it been lately rung over by the M. Reviewers, and 
' several of those coarse reflections thereby revived, 

^ which this modest writer, with as little ingenuity tls 
^ gratitude, threw on some persons, who, at his own re- 

* quest, had formelly endeavoured to set hyn •right in 
^ what he wanted to make the ground-work, and grand 
^ principle of his performance; (fts inay be inade ap- 

* pear, if he shall either desire or persist longer in deser- 
^ ving it,) but has since, for. reasons ever uppermost 
^ with him f thought proper to abandon; and lor want 
^ of it, being forced to arop the last volume, which 
^ should have dived to the bottom, and drmvn up bis 
^ great conclusion, leaves that and Ijiis patient readers 

* Vid. vdl. II. pp. 449, 450, and tol. III. pp* 425-^231. 
f Vidci vol. iiid p.^81. v 
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* in the lurch, and puts them off with an idle tale of art 

* Indian find his gun; intimating, that they are to find 
^ out the 1k)Uoiii for themselves, and tie all ends toge- 

* ther as they can. — As he is alvvays very nimble at call- 

* ing names, he compliments the scripture doctrine of 
^ majis vuortaliti/, with the title of Sadduceun SopliUtri/) 
^ stilin^ tliose wlio hold it, ih his random way of ribal- 
^ dry, Semipagan^ because it is the xeiy reverse of what 
^ used to he held in pagan systems, and middle-men, 

* because Imey do 7iot hold a middle state. He talks 

* of the Sadducean prinei[)lc, that the soul is a qmlitp 
^ and not a substance^ though no Sadducee ever med- 
^ died with these terms; and though he^has been often 
‘ told, that we have nothing in the world to do with 

* them in our controversy on that subject/ 

Dr. Law toT. B. 9th. Sept. 1765. 


Page Ivii. [G.] 

To show the unfairness of Mr. Murphy^s quotation, 
the passage is here printed at full length, with the parts 
omitted by Mr. M. included within brackets. 

* There is indeed one performance ascribed to thd 

* pen of the Doctor, where the prostitution is of so sin- 
^ gulara nature, that it would be difficult to select an 
^ adequate motive for it oql^jpf the mountainous heap of 
^•Conjectural causes of human passions or human ca- 
' price. We allude to tlic^speech delivered by the late 

* unhap^>yc Dr. William Dodd, when he was about to 

* hear the sentence of tlie law pronounced upon him, 
^ in consequence &f An indictment for forgery. 

The voice of the public has given the honour of 

* manufacturing this speech to Dr. Johnsou ; and the 
' stile and conjtguration of the speech itself confirm the 

* imputation. 

‘ [Dr. Dodd was a man of parts, a poet, and an ora- 

* tor. He can hardly be supposed to have suspected, 

* that the powers of his own rhetoric would be too feeble 

* for so critical an occasion. PresMice of mind he 
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could not want to Compose a speech for himself. His 
effusions both in prose and poeti'y, during the most 
trying moments of his confinement, prove that he did 
not. The naked,unadorned feelings of his own mind 
on that awful occasion (which he could hardly con- 
vey to Dr. Johnson) would have been the most expres- 
sive of bis sincerity and self-humiliation ; and the 
most proper apdefifectual recommendation^f his case, 
to the commiseration of his atidience, andthe merci- 
ful interposition of his judges. 

* An ambition to go out of the world with the ap- 
plause of having made a florid speech, we cannot, with 
any degree of charity, impute to the unfortunate cri- 
minal. He must, in that case, have had vanity suf- 
ficient to prevent him fit)m borrowing his materials 
from another!*] 

‘ But [whatever inducements Dr. Dodd might have 
to solicit Dr. Johnson’s aid on such an occasion] it is 
hardly possible to divine what could be 'Dr. Johnson’s 
motive for accepting the office. A man to express 
the precise state of mind of another about to be des- 
tined to an ignominious death for a capital crime, 
should, one would imagine, have some consciousness, 
that he himself had incurred some guilt of the same 
kind ; [in which , case h^own apprehensions would 
furnish bim'with topics iJS^eprecation, suited to tl\p 
purpose of his obrtiining merpy. But this, we trust, 
was not the case. , • 

■'Was it then the vanity of shewing how far he was 
superior in abilities to au eminent master in his own 
craft of artificial composition, that prevailed with Dr. 
Johnson to lend his taleufon so critical an occasion? 
Such, one might fear, was the motive, from the early 
and general intelligence imparted to the public, by 
whom this admired piece of oratory was fabricated. 

Was it, lastly, tlie presumption that a speech pom- 
posed by Dr. Johnson, and delivered by Dr. Dotjd, 
could not fail of interesting all the |^orld in favour of 

1 - 
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* the prisoner^ and of procuring the most powerful in- 

* tercession for the unnappy criminals life ?^] 

Hollis’s Memoirs* Appendix pp. 579 — 


Page Ixii* [H.} 

ANSJVER TO THE QUESTION, 

WHY ARE yoy NOT A SOCINIAN ? 

1. Because after a serious and careful examination of 
the scriptures, I cannot perceive that the unity of God^ 
or the exclusive supremacy of theFath-^r remiiresme to 
debase the Son to the level of a Plato or a Pythagoras, 
at least if I am to believe the record, that God is said in 
the scriptures to have given of his Sons 

2. Because I cannot prevail with my*self to interpret 
scripture as the Socinians do, by perverting the words 
which bear testimony to the existence and dignity of 
the Son from their natural and obvious* meaning, and 
dealing with them as the Attorney General does with 
the words of a libel, viz, by innuendos. Sociniani, says 
an admirable critic, non ob aliud tarn pcrtinacts sunt, 
quum quod nolunt verba scripturce sacra to semu admit-^ 
tere, quern hdbtnl; in communi um. Tenenda, etiam atque 
etiam premenda sunt verba^i proprio sign^catu ; ad 
quern rem nobis maximo simrSu^m Grad scriptores. 1 
have weighed many of the^ Socinian interpretations in 
this balance, and have found them v/anting. 

3. Because I cannot approve of that curious and po- 

lite system, called rational Christianity, the foster fa- 
ther of modern infidelity. Soame Jenyns’s account of 
it is curious and important, and has gravelled the acute 
and self-sufficient Monthly Reviewers, who are by far 
tl^ most adroit artificers at explaining and glossing 
what they do not relish. See also a shrewd and sen- 
sible letter from a Deist to that rational Christ ikn, 
Bourn of Norwich, and Robinson’s pamphlet, herein-af- 
ter mentioned* « * 

Qu. — Do you then agree with the Church of Eng- 
land in all things ? 
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Ans,»-JBy no means. I think her forms of faith, wor- 
ship and discipline, highly exceptionable in many 
things. ^ 

Qu. — Why then do you conform to her and join with 
her ? and particularly, w^hy do you officiate as a minis- 
ter by her exceptionable forms ? 

Ans. — Ft might be sufficient to answer, because I do^ 
not know a less exceptionable church, which is really 
true ; but I shall be more explicit. 

]., The great objeetion I haveto the Church of Eng- 
land is the imposition of suhscri|)lion to her Liturgy 
and Articles of religion. I never have subscribed, since 
I publicly bore my testimonjr against this imposition, 
nor ever will again^ And if subscription should ever 
become the sulyect of acompulsorj^ law, I am ready to 
incur the forfwture even to deprivation. I have written 
with freedom upon the subject ; I have acted consisten- 
tly with my principle, and have not profited by deser- 
ting it iu practice, as some others have done. The first 
clause of the^Oth article is the great stumbling block 
with me. It renders the 6th article which leaves the 
liberty of private judgment, of none effect. This^piece 
of machinery was the work of oiu; old master, Laud.* 
And what should I get by deserting him and putting 
my faith into the hands or a Socinian Doctor, wlio is 
full as peremptory in assei^nghis own interpretations as 
iheold Archbi^ho^j, and would no more suffer m# to 
theologise in my own way d(perhaps not so much) than 
the Church of Eu|;land clues. It is remarbtibfe that in 
the case of Woolston, the judges declared^lhat they did 
not mean, by their sentence upon*hlm, to j>reclude libe- 
ral-minded divines from debating points of theology 
in the way of controversy, provided it was done with 
decency, and without such gross offence to our com- 
mon Christianity, as was given by "^V^lston. 
Strange’s Reports.] -r -, 

2. It is well known that every . Clergyman of the 
Church of England deviates, and some 'bf/them very 
considerably, from the established rules of Conformity, 

I a 
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and the orthodox as often as any other sort. This.liberty 
is generally s|>eaking, neither publicl}' prohibited nor 
censured. And why shall not I avail myself of it, while 
it is not nn,der any particular restraint, and be thank- 
ful for it? tread nothing that is contrary to my own 
judgment. My congregation know it, and find no 
. fault ; when they do, the case may differ. In the mean 
tiiite the chain does not gall. 

3 . i had been ten years minister of tKis parish before 
I had any notion of the iniquity of imposing subscripti- 
on, Stc. I found myself in a situation to do some good 
to the people, according to my abilities, upon true evan- 
gelical principles. If 1 had thought of leaving them 
upon any private scruples of my own, 1 should have 
asked mysplf, where can I be ^quelly useful in any other 
station ? The plain answer would Kavefieen. no where. 
And indeed 1 should not have attempted to make the 
experiment, but should have retreated to some country 
retirement, and employed myself in doing good some 
other way, in the utmost privacy and obscurity, and have 
made ray children good honest taylors and shoe-makers, 
and'gopd Christian dairy-maids, and cooks. For surely 
" if 1 had thought it incumbent upon me, to spread and 
propagate my, opinions in public, I should have begun 
with my own parish first, and not have suffered them to 
wander in errors, that might disappoint their hope of 
eternal life, without endeavouring to reclaim them. If 
they rejected my doctrine, and would not hear me, or 
prepared' to, persecute me, I should then (but not before) 
be justified in leaving them, and should have shook off 
the dost, of my feet fot a testimony against them. But 
to leave them to go astray in the wilderness, while I had 
no proof of their evil mind against me, pr my doctrine, 
and to have consigned them overfo a teacher espousing 
th||(Same errors I had renounced, beforp 1 had used my 
best ende&vonrs to convert them, would certainly have 
looked .very like a breach of trust, of which I verily 
thinki, J cogld have given no very good account at the 
last^day, “ « 
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4. Before I had left tny church and my flock, I should 
have been particularly inquisitive into the purity of my . 
motives, lest there should have been among them some 
lurking respect to the praise of men, or an ambition ot 
figuring before more considerable audiences. I do not 
believe, that three of myparishioners are judges of the 
points, which have moved some of my friends to with- 
draw from the church of England. But I believe most 
of my congregStibn to be competent judges of the terms 
of sal vdtion, proposed by Jesus Christ. In preaching 
upon, and enforcing these terms, according to the scrip- 
tures, I may be of service to them ; but if they cannot 
be saved without having clear and adequate concepti- 
ons of the nature of the Godhead, what must become of 
those millions in every niVtion under heaven, vyho fear 
God and work^ighteousness, without any of those com- 
plex ideas of the nature of God and Christ, suggested 
in the interpretations of the Theological Repository? 

5. I chuse rather to judge of the means of Christian 
edification, from matters of fact, than from theory and 
speculation. 1 am firmly persuaded, that a certain 
worthy friend of ours, did ten times more good in the 
parish he has left, than he has done, will, or can do, in * 
the station he has chosen ; 1 mean in the evangelical 
way. I doubt not but he thinks otherwise : for if i mis- 
take not, he insinuates, in some of his writings, an hope 
(I will not say a cpnfidence) that by his endeavours, 
and those of his fellow-la|;jourers, tneir opinions will 
make their way to the general conviction qf the Chris- 
tian world, tor my part, 1 see no probability of it 
from any public appearances; unless Deism is to be 
reckoned among their tenets, and opinions; and in that, 

I fear, their system must end, for reasons, I may per- 
haps, at some time exhibit. In the mean time, the pre- 
sent struggle is between scriptmal and rational cb^s- 
tianity. The Methodists pretend to the first, the Soci- 
iiians to the latter. 1 make no scruple to say, Vtrinque 
peccaPur: but at present Methodism bears the bell, in no 
less proportion tbau ten for one. 
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6, St. Paul says, let every man abide in the same 
calling, in which he was called. Art thou called be- 
mg a servant [a slave] care not for it ; but if thou 
mayest be free, chuse it rather.” I do not think it 

impertinent to applv this to the case in hand. If you 
please, you may call me a sla^e^ while I adhere to the 
church : 1 however endeavouring by all decent and 
reasonable means, to make myself free, by shewing my 
masters, how iniquitous a thing it is to' keep Christians 
in bondage, whom Christ hath made free. I do not 
despair, or think that my endeavours, or those of my 
fellow-labourers in the church, will be finally fruitless. 
In the mean time, we have a claim upon the church to 
be heard and relieved, which they wno have left Iier, 
that is to say, have made theprselves free, have not. I 
am now actually labouring in that caiise> as, if I live a 
few months^ will appear to the public. We can receive 
no assistance from those who have left us. They may 
condemn the church ; but they cannot plead for the re- 
storation of any privileges, of which the church has be- 
reaved (hem. They have relieved themselves; they 
have recovered their privileges in spite of her. They 
have no right to complain. The}^ are not driven from 
her communion, by any violence or persecution : their 
secession is voluntary. They are permitted to enjoy 
their opinions without molestation, and they ought not 
1(5 ask foiMiiore. And this leads me to another very 
material consideration. 

7. If 4 was persuaded that I couM not in conscience 
any longer remain in the communion of tlie church of 
England, and parhciJlaiiy for the reasons which some 
of my friends have given, 1 must look upon her as an 
idolatrous church ; and I would not come out of her by 
halves. I would utterly renounce her, and every thing 
belcjnging to her: I would carry about with me no mark 

token of any honour or advantage, I had derived 
from her. I woqld no longer write M. A. after my 

name. Or* would no more subscribe the Scotch 

Confession, than he would the Articles of (h^hurch of 
England* Yet he scruples not to write L.L.IX after bis 
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iiame^and to be called Rabbi, in consequence of a dig- 
nity he derived from a church, which perhaps he may 
think to be idolatrous. But we will enquire no farther 
into this matter. For [believe all sects and churches 
have secret salvos and dispensations among their otToppnTa. 

Lastly. To give a better reason still, for my adhe- 
ring to the church of England,as distinguished fromSo- 
cinianisra, I w^ll add some account of my principles, 
so far as any reasonable man can expect. 1 have aU 
w^ays been firmly persuaded, of the pre-existence of 
Christ; and if I were not, I must renounce every doc- 
trine of the New Testament, relating to him. I have 
held the opinion ot'his Divinity,wiih limitations accor- 
ding to iny own ideas, which 1 believed to be founded 
on the scriptures. In thisnny system I have been pretty 
uniform, at l^st since the year 17oB. When Mr. 
Lindsey's Apology came out, I read it, and thought 
some things in it well enough, ' In other passages, he 
seemed to me to be infirm in his proofs; chiefly owing 
to arbitrary interpretations, adopted from mistakes con- 
cerning the current acceptations of Greek words and 
expressions in the most approved Greek authors. I ^ 
then read several answers to him, which, among a few 
tolerable hits, had a considerable mixture of weakness 
and absurdity. About five years ago, I know not what 
chance threw in my way, — A pamphlet, intitled, — 
Pita for the Divifiity of our Lord Jesm Christ, in a 
pastoral htter, addressed to fi congregation of Protestant 
Hissehtcrs, at Cambridge, The second edttio’n: Cawi- 
bridge, printed by and for Fletchfr j^nd Uodson, 1776. 
— I perused this pamphlet with care and attention, and 
was both ^surprised and concerned, to find so many of 
my friend Lindsey’s arguments and positions, so totally 
subverted a fundamaitis, provided the pleader’s reason- 
ings and authorities were well grounded. To prove this 
to myself, 1 consulted a number of the texts he had ci- 
ted, and found his superstructure bottomed upon a rock. 
It is now six years since this pamphlet was first pub- 
lished. 4 have 'looked iu every Newspaper, Review, 
Magazine, See. I met with, and could never find an au- 
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swer to either from Mr. Lindsey, Df: Jebb, Dr. Priest- 
ley, or even Mr« Evanson, who, I think, is one of the 
best writers the Socinians^either ancient or mo- 

ilern. Indeed, so far as.concerns the Socinians, I think 
it unanswerable.’*^ And though I do not agree with him 
in every thing, yet I freely owii his arguments and au^ 
thorities, have made a considerable alteration in my 
sentiments, and taken away every shadow of a scruple,^ 
with respect to conformity to the church of England, 
so far as the divinity of Christ is acknowledged, exclu- 
sive of the jargon of Athanasius, If this creed had never 
appeared, I verily think the Divinity of Christ w'ould 
never have been controverted. I deny not, that I was 
bnce in some doubt, how far I could, in conscience, 
.keep my station. Somcbody5 who hasvsince left the 
church, persuaded me to remain where^l was; and as 
there was no point of honour in the case, and the con- 
scientious scruple proceeding no farther than a mere 
doubt, I suffered a point of Christian morality to have 
its weight. And if I had been influenced to have kept 
my station, by the arguments of the friend above-iiien- 
^ tioned alone^ 1 should have had reason to thank him all 
the days of my life. For I am very sure 1 should have 
found myself in the wrong, in deserting my post, and 
-should have found a thousand ditficufties in getting 
back again, if it had been at all practicable. 

N.B. The pairft^hlet mentioned \ibovc, is the work 
of Mn Robinson, pastor oS’ a Baptjst congregation at 
Cambridge; and one of the ablest and honestest w^riters 
in the kingdom, apd jmthor of that excellent tract, in- 
titled Arcana n 


* This short tract was written by Mr. B. in 178Z: It appears that in 
fheye^r 1785, an EisaminatUnQi^x. Robinson’s was published by 
the Rev. T. Lindsey; but without a name, and by him presented to Mr. 
Bl^cfkbume : we have not, however, been able to discover, that the 
Archdeacon’s sentiment8< of Mr. Robinson’s work underwent any change, 
as be recommended the serious perusal of it to some )oung clcrcA mena 
teiy few weeks befote bis death . 
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Gentlemen* 

TL HE duty of tHe preacher upon aH pub- 
lic as well as private occadons; is fo natu- 
rally confined to fubje<as of religion, that 
I know not whether the province I have 
had the honour to appear in before you^ 
will bear me out in the few obfervations 
upon the nature and principles of human 
policy which are to be found in the, fol- 
lowing difeburfe f^for befides my own pcr« 

As 
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fdhal incapacities for treating upon fuch 
fubjetfts, it may be obferved, that fpecu- 
lations upon civil government have not 
often been favourably received from the 
ininifters of thegofpel : whether this has 
happened from the linfitnefs of the men 
themfelves, and any real defefts in their 
writing, or rather from thofe common 
prejudices which lay against writers of 
all forts, who are thought to go out of 
their way^ I pretend not to determine : 
that it has fo happened in faft is a fufficiellt 
admonition to me, • that I pwc fome ac-; 
count to the world, and to'you, Oentle- 
men, in particular, why I have at all in- 
termeddled in a fubjetl fo liable to excep- 
tion. 

The prejudices of these latter ages 
againft divine revelation, (from whatever 
original they Iprun^ at the firll) have cer- 
tainly been greatly incouraged, by the 
principles and pradices. of fome forts of 
profelied chriftians ; as much perhaps as 
by any ftrength in obje££ions drawn from 
the probability of fads, or any real dif- 
ficulties in points of faith fet forth in the 
^ofpel. 

It is not hard to conceive that the fla- 
very, the hardfliips and impoftures in the 
pr^ffion of chriflianity, as it is taught in 
thl church of Rome, or the wild inferen- 
erf fome other enthufiafts from fcriptil- 
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ral expreflions, may be accelTary to as many 
of the untoward fufpicions call upon our 
common faith, as the fubtle infinuations 
of the philofophical unbeliever : the leall 
we can fay of the former, is, that they 
have made way for .the more {general en- 
tertainment of the latter ; and by repre- 
fenting the genius and Ipirit of chriftian- 
ity under the diftortions and deformities 
of enthuliafm) tyranny, and fuperftition, 
have made it look indeed improbable 
enough (to many perhaps who fee not the 
force of other forts o^f argument) that any 
religion wikh thefe appearances Ihpuld 
come from the fountain of light and tru 
But thefe difguifes being taken off by 
the fair and impartial advocate of revela- 
tion ; and chriflianity offered to thereafon 
and common fenfe ofmankind, in its native 
comelinefs, the infidel lofesmariy of his ad- 
vantages againfl its authority, for want 
of abfui'dities in the practical obligations 
of it to compard it withal : for thefe be- 
ing once Ihewn to have* a ftronger tenden- 
cy to the temporal as well as eternaljha|^ 
pinefs of mankind than any other before 
them — there is a plain reafon to be^^ivjpn 
why they Ihould be eftablifhed upon a more 
extraordinary evidence. ; : , 

One expedient to avoid this, conviction 
has been, tofetupa rival feheme of mora- 
lity antecedent to and independent of the 
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revealed will of God, and iii^rced by a 
correfponding principle originally in the 
mind of every reafonable creature ; but 
the misfortune of this fcheme is,* that for 
the fake of giving it as much beauty and 
perfedlion as poffible,*the contrivers of it 
have been forced to make as little room 
for the paffions and corruptions of man- 
kind, as the religious enthuliast does for 
their wants and infirmities^ 

But the more ingenuous Hobbes, who 
faw the utmoft influence of the moral fenfe 
with as much difcernment as the \Yifefl: of 
his fucceflbrs, faw likevvife^that human 
nature would have its depravities in fpite 
of it ; but in the difalFe^ion of his heart 
to the fan<Slions of revealed religion, he 
with all his fubtlety could find no better 
way of providing againft the ill effects of 
them, than by throwing his citizen into 
the hands of an arbitrary governor* 

• The principles of thefe faving fyftems 
have by turns beep cxatnined and confu- 
ted,* with gi-eat perfpicuily and folidity by 
many excellent writers of our own com- 
miinion. After the labours of thefe' great 
men, it would be an impertinent and con- 
temptible afFe£tation in me, and fuch-as I 
am,oflicioufly to concern ourfelvesfor^he 
truth of the chriftian principle, where pur 
little talents are not Wanted ; for us it is 
Xufficient to employ thofe lights and allif- 
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tances, thefe excellent writers afford us, 
in that province which will be always left 
open, and which may with lefs inconveni- 
ence be intrufted to us ; that 4s of recom- 
mending the pradical duties of chriftia- 
nity, upon the experimental evidence, 
that they are the fureft and beft means 
whatever, either of correfting the vices, 
or aflifling thh infirmities of human nature. 

The obfervable embarralTment of 
infidel, the bigot, and enthufiatt, in the 
application of their feyeral principles, have 
always appeared to me to afford great 
ftrength to this argument, and (the occa- 
fion inviting me) I have here endeavoured 
to apply it in the inftance of adminiftering 
human laws ; in which application, if I 
have been led to confider fome general 
principles of civil government, I hope I 
may be the more excufable, in that I 
have confined myfelf to fuch only as feem 
to be the mod; obvious and the lead: dit 
putable. ' . • 

I am fenfible that other cenfures may be 
paired upon me in which I Ihall nfit have 
fo much to lay for myfelf ; ‘however, as I 
know it is my duty to fubmit the follow- 
ing difcourfe to your commands, imperfed: 
as it is, if I can but congratulate myfelf 
upon your favourable opinion of my good 
intentions, as much as I can my country 
upon the merit of your public fervices (not 



^on thisfihgleoccafion only) I lliall find but 
little realon to be concerned for the reft of 
my reputation, as a writer. 

1 atn, • 

Qoitlemeh, 

JVith the utmost respect, 
Your most obliged and obedient Servant, 


Fr. J5l ACKBURNF- 



THE USE AND ADT^ANTAGE, %c. 

1 Tim. i. 8, 9. 

8. But ice knoxc that the law is good, if a man 

use it lawfully ; * 

9. Knowing this, that the law is not made Jor 
a righteousmian, but for the lawless and dis- 
obedient : — 

The period is thus concluded: 

9- — For the ungodly and for sinners, for tin- 
holy and prof ane, for murderers of J at hers, 
and murderers of mothers, for manslayers, 

10. For whojwmongerS, for them that dcfle 
themselves with mankind, for menstealers, for 
liars, for perjured persons, and if there he 
any other thing that is contrary to sound 
doctrine, 

11. According to the glorious gospel of the 
blessed God, which was committediomy trust. 


In the institution of all reasonable human 
laws, there are two general conditions impli’-* 
ed, by which the use and application of them, 
in all particular cases is limited and dire'eted ; 
one of these conditions is, tha^ they be found- 
ed upon principles of natural equity ; the other 
that they be suited to the circumstances and 
exigencies of those to whom their efficacy is 
intended to reach. 

With respeft to the first, the relations and 
claims which make qp the rights ^nd obligations 
of the natural man, arc so few in number and 
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in tlicmsetves so simple and universal, tliatt Ihe 
idea^.of natural equity are easily conceived, and 
perhaps in most men pretty much alike ; but 
wherever the experience of tUe law-giver shews^ 
him the necessity of adapting particular insti- 
tutions to the accidental situation, capacities, 
customs or cdrruptionc of dilfereut sorts of 
men, there the reasonableness of laws will be 
determined by the expedience ^of them, and 
will not be limited by the few and uncom- 
pounded notions ofnaturaliustice only, but by 
other circumstances also of a different sort, and 
not always visibly corresponding v'ith them. 

Hence it is, that they who have used them- 
selves to consider, society in the abstract only, 
that is, with no more rights and ‘obligations 
belonging to it than the natural man would 
bring along with him into it, often think they 
observe, in the execution of human laws, many 
disagreements with, and deviations from the 
strict point of equity ; and from such observa- 
tion do infer in some cases the iniquity, and in 
the iinperfcfliori of them. 

What slender success thcsenartial andcon- 
‘tra^ied notions of equity would have in reform- 
ing the obliquities of human laws (whatever 
they'be) may easily be understood from the 
visionary and inipradicable schemes of govern- 
ment, which certain writers both among the 
ancients and moderns liavc founded upon them : 
lin which indeed the mistake is not that equity 
is laid down as the foundation of civil policy, 
but that it is not adrnitted in that .extent and 
compass which the necessities of government 
Squire. 

Another sort of men have attempted to' cor- 
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re6t or supply these defe61s in the laws of man 
by a very different expedient, hut no less ex- 
travagant and injurious to the welfare of man- 
kind, which is upon a principle that the neces- 
sity and obligation ofany other law is superse- 
ded by the publication ol' the gospel of Christ; 
a principle which leaves no room for considera- 
tions of M'hat is accidentally necessary or ex- 
pedient for mankind, and on Avhich is found- 
ed this absurd and destructive position, “ That 
“ the public magistrate is a character utterly 
“ inconsistent xcilh the spirit and obligations of 
‘ ‘ Christianity. ” 

Whatevei different effeCls these two contra- 
dictory extremes might have in the practical 
application o:^thcin to civil government, there 
is evidentFy one imperfeCtion common to 
them both, which is that citlier the,laws of na 
ture or the laws of Christianity, when applied 
to the. uses of civil society, to the exclusion of 
all others, will be found to be made for the 
righteous only, there being noproperprovisions 
in them for the temporal punishment of the 
lawless and disobedient. 

But then, as it is clear on the one hand, that* 
civil society could hotsvrbsist in any tolerable 
order without such provisions, so it isiflso evi- 
dent on the other side, that no»positive laivs 
where the regards to natural equity and the lu- 
ll uenccs of religion are quite left out, can ei- 
ther be perfeCl in tlicmselvcs or sufficient for the 
ordinary purposes of government ; these beiug 
so necessary ingredients, the one in the dis- 
tinctions and assignment of property, the other 
by introducing sanctions which civil laws have 
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not, in s.trengthening' those restraints which 
are provided against the violation of it. 

That all government should be founded and 
administered upon principles of equity in one 
sense or other, is a point oht of question on all 
sides ; and the time was when it was as much 
out of question, that the civil rights of man- 
kind were not sufficiently secute on thisground- 
work alone, without the additional cement of 
the religious principle : the ancient lawgivers 
always introducing their political institutions 
by explaining and inforcing the sanctions of 
ihat in the first place. 

What these discerning sages thought thus 
highly expedient at-the* first, the^ experience 
of these latter ages under the gdspel has now 
.shewn to benecessary .• the truth and founda- 
tion of religious sanctions being clearly ascer- 
tained by the revelation of the will of God in 
Christ, and the applical ion of them to the pur- 
poses of society, plainly discovered by the ex-- 
tensive provisions in the Christian religion for 
the temporal as well as eternal well-being of 
mankind. 

*• And yet so it.has happened^ that men with 
toolittle or too much ql this principle, placing, 
according to their dilFercnt views, religious ob- 
> ligations ancl an^l civil rights in two distinct 
and incommunicable provinces, have in their 
turns claimed a.separateaud independent sove- 
reignty to each of them ; and, (by the means 
of those prejudices which seldom suffer con- 
fejiding parties to sec either themselves of their 
adversaries but in tljc extremes of right an<l 
Wfong) have act them at an irreeoncileable dis- 
tance. 
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But the great St. Paul (whose exa^t pene- 
tration into the nature and extent of civil rights 
and religions obligations may’fairly be allowed 
to determine all disputes of this kind) seems 
to think very ditferently about them both ; 
having on many occasions both by his praftice 
and in his writings *hewn, how easily they, 
may be incorporated together ; and on what 
terms and with what respe^is to each other they 
may become mutually instrumental to the great 
end of all laws, the safety and welfare of man- 
kind in communities. 

To this purpose is the passage I have taken 
for my subjeOt, the meaning of which I shall 
first emlcavour to open and explain, and then 
proceed to shew how the use of the religious 
principle in the administration of human laws 
is dcducible from it. 

“ fl c know, says he, that the law is good 
if a man use it lawfully ; knowing this that 
“ the law is not made for a righteous man, bat 
for the lawless and disobedient.” Now the 
question is, of what law St. Paul says this. 

Many commentators on this passage obser- ’ 
ving some circiunstances in the preceding 
verses applicable to the j^ews alone, have under- 
stood tnese subsequent words of tl>e daw of 
Mosesonly; but ifwe admit tjii^interpretation, 
it will be hard to justify the apostle’s reasoning 
in this place ; for it is to be observed, that the 
criminals, who’ are here mentioned as the 
objefts of this law, are most of them offenders 
against some of the plainest dictates of natural 
light ; such as infringe those rights and trans- 
gress those obligations which give us the first 
ideas of morality; now the apostle, to be con- 
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sistent with himself must mean, that the law 
is not made for the righteous man # as he stands 
’In contradistinction to these offenders ; but it 
being evident both from the institution and 
purpose of the law of Moses, that the righ- ‘ 
tepusnessof the jew, was made up of manypar- 
ticulars which had no reSpeCt to moral reClitude 
properly such, it will appear to be a law given 
in many instances, for th'e righteous man of St. 
Paul, and is not therefore the law here spoken 
of by him. 

But to put the matter out of all dispute, the 
apostle haviugreckoned up severaldistinCl spe- 
cies of crimes for which the law was made, adds, 

“ And if there be any other things that is con- 

irary to sound doctrine, according to the 
“ glorious gospel of the blessed God.” But can 
you imagine St. l^aul would prescribe the pu- 
nishments of the law of Moses as proper cor- 
rectives for transgressions of the law of Christ ? 
contrary to the wdiole tenour ot his reasoning 
in all other places, where he so strongly urges 
the authority of the gospel Jaw upon the jew, 
on many distinCt proofs that his own w^as de- 
■defeCtive, and could only be,supplied and corn- 
pleated by that of Christ. 

By* tire law then in this passage must be un- 
derstood all positive laws at large, providing 
for tlie security of societies, and respecting 
such occasions and exigencies^ of them, as the 
influence of moral and religious obligations 
will not reach ; and his reasoning is, that when 
' such laws are in themselves so constituted, and 
in their application so administered, as to 
swer their original end, then they are in his 
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language, lawfully used, and approve them- 
selves for good. * 

' In these words then are implied these two 
propositions : 

I. That the gospel of Christ was never in- 
tended for the government of civil societies in 
that latitude as to, ex{^lude the exercise of posi- 
tive human laws. And, 

II. That a« in the constitution of human 
laws there should be an especial regard to the 
equity and expedience of them, so that there 
is also a' manifest and indispensible use of the 
religious principle intheadmmistrationof them. 
^Tne first of these propositions is so clear from 
the plain construdbion’of this passage, that it 
were a needless expence of time to enter into 
any farther argument about it ; and therefore 
to give the whole sense of St, Paul, (and in that 
the do6lrine 6f Christianity) at one view con- 
cerning the necessity and expedience of human 
law^s, 1 shall only add one short but satisfac*- . 
tbry illustration of it from an instance in his 
own Conduct. 

We read that the jews under all the other cir- 
cumstances of a tconquered people had still & 
right of judicature reserved to them, within 
thsir own tribes and the prescriptions* cT their 
own law : they had apprehended St. Pafil on 
a fwetence of his introducing several inno - 
vations into the religion of their fathers; but 
the censures they were empowered to 
not answering their end, which was effedtually 
to suppress his testimony for the gospel, and 
his condudt affording no sufficient grounds to 
make him criminal towards them, the matter 
fell of course under the cognisance of the ro- 

- m . 

Acen. 
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man magistrate. Now what is’ the' defence of 
this great apostle in {hese circumstances ? Not 
that a<'iting*- under the sovereignty and by the 
special appointment of Christ, he was exempt- 
ed from all human jurisdiction, but that to the 
jews he had done no wrong, that , he had said 
none other thjrigs than 'their own Moses and 
the prophets after him did say should come ; 
and therefore insisting on his innocence to- 
Wiards them, he takes refuge from their vio.- 
lence and partiality in the protection of human 
laws, asserts his privilege of a roman citizen, 
and appeals; to Ca:sar, 

llpt then though this was St. Paul's conduCt 
among the jews, we should in vain look for 
such pleusf' or appeals amidst dny violences 
offered to him by. the gentiles: the reason 
is obvious; he had there none such to make; 
for the preaching of the goSpePfounded as it 
was on tlie belief, of one only omnipotent and 
independent Deity, stood in direCt opposition 
.to aa^express and positive law of the gentile 
states in general, ,w'hich was that every .one 

should reverence theGods of the country but 
jEheii the apostle being thus out of the protection 
of hinnan laws, it wojiid lie, here directly in his 
way.toalledge the supremacy and perfection of 
the Christian l,a\Y, as superseding all human 
authority : and that it never was all edged by 
bint to this purpose is an evidence Avithout ex- 
'Cseption that no such claims were understood- to 
'helong to it. • , ■ : 

II. The use of the Christian principle in the 
admini.strationarf human la\ys, is a matter which 
will require a proof of another sort; for the dis- 
ijnion of Christianity at first frqni the gentile 
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policy above-mentioned, allowing us no prece- 
dents from the condu6t of the apostles, the me- 
rits of this point will soonest be determined by 
a short examination, M'hat tendency there is 
in the pradtice of Christian duties to supply 
those unavoidable defeats which may be obser- 
ved in the most perfect human constitutions j an 
examination, jkvhich may perhaps help to disen- 
tangle an argjiment much obscured and per- 
plexed by the sophisms of those, who having 
thought fit first to deny the truth of divine 
revelation, have afterwards found themselves 
concerned in reputation to shew that mankind 
in all capacities may do without it. 

I have before taken ‘notice, that equity is 
admitted on all sides as the proper foundation 
of laws in general ; but then it is also to be ob- 
served along with this maxim, that as laws in 
general respect the government of societies, the 
equity of them is not to be considered under 
that absolute an<l precise idea of it, discovering 
and prescribing only what this or that particu- 
lar man might claim of natural right ; in the 
circumstances of society, equity will have a 
sense relative to the interests of the M'hole, and 
many different aspects, aj:cording to those re- 
lations and exigencies, which improvements 
in arts and sciences, and the m^py alterations 
of property arising from them do almost in- 
finitely multiply : this . considered, it is evi- 
dent that the necessities of particular govern- 
ments cannot be seen, all at once, and that the 
number and variety of necessary laws must be 
proportioned to the several occasions and inci- 
derits which call foK thenr ; in providing for 
which there will ever be this inconvenience. 

TTV * 
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that the good of the public will often acciden- 
tally interfere with the interest, and perhaps 
sometimes with the security of particular mem- 
bers of it. 

Hence, and hence only, it is that we hear 
so much of the iraperfe6lion and obliquity of 
human laws, which though they give occasion 
to a great variety of complaints, yet uporl a 
nearer inspedlion, will be found reducible to 
one or other of these general heads. 

Either, 1, That the punishments and re- 
straints which in the intention of the law are 
levelled at crimes and offences only, do often 
in the execution of them fall upon the righteous 
or the innocent. . 

Or else, 2 . That the lawless and disobe- 
dient often find the means of escaping or eva- 
dingthepiinishment due to their transgressions. 

Let us now see what use may be made of the 
Christian principle, towards the correfling or 
supplying these, visible defeats, or, in the ex- 
pression of St. Paul, how human ordinances 
may become good, by being lawfully used. 

if we examine these inconveniences in bu- 
sman laws to the bottom, it will be found that 
the objections founded upon them, will not so 
often affedt the 'constitution of the laws them- 
selves, as the integrity of those who seek rcr 
dress fi’om them, or otherwise fall under their 
cognisance ; the lawgiver in providing for his 
community, can only difedt the foi ce of laws 
against those oijttvard circumstanees or appear- 
ances, which adtually endanger or may pro- 
bably affedt ‘the peace or tne safety of the 
whole; and whenever these are in judgment 
cither falsely or partially represented, tljehard- 
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ships of the subsequent sentence can only be 
imputed to the iniquity of the person suppres- 
sing or falsifying the circumstances in ques- 
tion. 

From this accident, that is , from the room, 
which will unavoidably be left in the most per- 
fect systems of civil laws for iniquities of this 
kind, the legislator received an early hint toin- 
corporate the Religious principle with his poli- 
tical institutions, which was indeed not only 
the best, but the sole remedy which either 
then,' or now, could possibly be applied to 
evils of this sort, but which in the heathen po- 
licy laboured under this great defeat, namely, 
that it went no farther than inforcing the letter, 
of their civil laws upon stronger sandtions than 
temporal censures, which plainly appears from 
the extent of the religious chara6ter among them, * 
to which every man was fairly intitled, who 
was not obnoxious to the laws of his country. 

With great advantage then may we observe 
how peculiarly the genius, as well as the evi- 
dence of Christianity, is adapted to compleat all 
these imperfedt obligations, inlarging the du-^ 
ties of mankind to each other, as well as in- 
forcing the motives to it,* andextendh^ JtsreJ 
wards and punishments to the dispositions of 
the mind, as well as to thenatufe and quality 
of outward actions : by this law not only visi- 
ble injuries and offences are prohibited, but 
even the remotest occasions of, and approa- 
ches towards them ; by this law the Christian 
is upon the same penalties restrained from pur- 
suing many privileges, advantages, and satis- 
fa^ions to which the laws of his country might 
otherwise intitle him ; and even where the in- 

B ^ 
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terests or the security of his brethren makes 
the redress of his own wrongs a point of duty 
to them, he is still limited by so stridl obliga- 
tions to truth, to meekness and moderation in 
the pursuit of it, as would not fail to pre'vent 
those severe evils which public justice is forced 
to patronize by being made to screen and cloak 
the private malice or avarice of iniquitous hy- 
pocrites. " 

Consider now the multitude and variety of 
incidents for which hpman laws are obliged to 
provide; the dilhculties in settling disputed pro- 
perty, or of fixing the guilt of crimes commit- 
ted in secrecy and obscurity, and the use, nay 
even the necessity of the christiap principle to 
redlify the disproportions so often observed be- 
tween the legal decisions, and real merits of 
“controverted cases, will soon be seen ; a dis- 
proportion which as human institutions are and 
must be circumstanced will ever afford matter 
of complaint, till they who are parties in ap- 
peals to public justice, will think themselves 
bound to more by some other law, than can by 
these be stridtly required of them : that is, till 
men can be prevailed with to intermix with all 
their .claims and privileges, that unaffeQ:ed can- 
dour ancl ingenuity, that extensive charity and 
forbearance, that plain truth and sincerity of 
the gospel, which have so visible a tendency 
to limit and regulate the civil contentions of 
mankind, if not wholly to prevent them. 

It is true, indeed, that these good effedls 
can only be produced, in proportion to the inr 
fl^.^ce ofthefeligious principle upon the heart 
iilid affedtions : and to the want of such in- 
fiuence it is, doubtless, owing that no more 
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of them are produced ; there have been how- 
ever enough of them visible to give a fair occa- 
sion to the Christian legislature to provide for 
many more than the interests and passions of 
contending parties will usually allow them to 
afford to each other ; and that is by giving a 
latitude sometimes in the constru^ion, and 
sometimes in the execution of the strift and 
literal expression of the written law, and there- 
by leaving room with the minister of justice 
to proportion his censures to the intrinsic rea- 
son and merits of the case, whci'e perhaps the 
appearances of legal right might otherwise jus- 
tify an undeserved severity. 

In general the magistrate is sufficiently vin- 
dicated to tlie public, wherever the particu- 
lars of the evidence before him vdll bear him 
out in his sentence; but where his discretionary 
powers are such as allow him to -admit some 
other probable considerations in mitigation of 
it, there he mmII also be concerned in conscience 
to admit the religious principle as a party in his 
determinations. 

As the constitution of our own excellent 
laws has provided for these limitations witji 
more atlvantage than perhaps any other in the 
world, so have the law^s themselves been more 
abundantly justified in the mayy good effebis 
brought forth by the discreetand conscientious 
administration of them upon this principle, and 
especially in obviating the two principal ob- 
jeftions against the equity, of human laws be- 
fore mentioned. 

An innocent man can never.suffer but by a 
false or a mistaken accusation ; in the former 
instance, perjury and prevarication are usually 
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driven to so many thin subterfuges, that (eJc-^ 
cept in some few abandoned cases; the inward 
consciousness can seldom be so wholly sup- 
pressed, but that some inconsistencies will 
break through the best concerted falsehobd; 
the diffidence of the mistaken but well-mean- 
ing accuser will, generally speaking, have like 
effects; and in both cases of what great use to 
the innocent the prudence and charity of the 
magistrate may be in urging such circumstan- 
ces- and presumptions, of this sort, as die case 
before him may admit of, I need not mention. 

And indeed it is not often to be observed 
among ourselves, that an innocent man suffers 
by the laws of his country where he lias but 
those fair ad vantages, which the righteous in- 
tention or construction of them will afford him : 
in our present circumstances the impunity of 
tlie lawless and disobedient seems to be the 
much better grounded complaint; theeffeCls of 
it being visibly and sensibly perceived in too 
many instances. A grievance which perhaps 
may in some measure be owing to the reason- 
able limitations in the government of a free 
people, Avhere it is' to be observed that the dis- 
cretionary powers of tjie magistrate are neces- 
sarily confined to the mitigation of punishments 
only, and not extended to the least aggrava- 
tion of them 'bejj'ond the written law ; by 
which means it may, and no doubt, ofteadoes 
happen that offenders are not punished to the 
full of their deserts : but then" certainly a go- 
vernment thus constituted on the genius and 
tempers of the gospel, can never be reasonably 
j;ep*oached with such limitations, till it can be 
sl^wii that the disorders and inconveniences 
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in question,ai'e fewer and more tolerable where 
all censures are left to the arbitrary will of a 
despotic ruler. 

But, not to dissemble the truth, the grie- 
vances of this sort among ourselves seem to 
arise not so much from a want of severity in 
the laws themselves, «is to a reinissness in the 
execution of them ; w'ould but the inferior mi- 
nister of justice seasonably apply his authority 
to the lesser immoralities within nis cognisance, 
they could never grow up to tiiose monsters of 
violence and injustice, to which, it is a daily 
complaint, that no legal penalties are equal ; 
and to M'hich even those that are in use cannot, 
perhaps in a little tinie be safely applied ; the 
A^ery lowest ©four people having learned to le- 
gitimate the most outrageous a6ls. of riot and 
licentiousness, by some of those specious names 
and pretences, which our present abuse of lan- 
guage Avill ( Under a dextrous management) 
easily afford to vices and corruptions of any 
sort. 

By this means the odium of such impunity 
may probably be thrown at length (Avhere in- 
deed it never should be thrown) upon the su- 
preme magistrat^j Avho, besides the hard neces- 
sities whi^ disorders of* this sort lay ypon him 
for the present ; may come to be reproached by 
those who feel these evils in th^ir^ast extremity, 
for not executing the penal laws beyond their 
prescribed limits and extent. 

To conclude. The excellence of our. civil 
constitution, is a matter which need not be 
circumstantially shewn, by the application of 
any speculative principles, whilst we have 
those superior blessings to look at we have en- 
joyed from it, in comparisoh 'with our neigh 
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hours: that the Christian principle may conve- 
niently anti advantageously be incorporated 
with it, has I hope, in some little degree ap- 
peared from the foregoing considerations ; from 
whence it is but too evident that the evils and* 
errors in our government, are but the accidents 
of our private corruption and depravity, and 
which might, all of them etFe6tually be corrected, 
would every man among us, by a,d utiful submis- 
sion to^he powers in being, and a conscientious 
discharge of his religious and civil obligations, 
contribute in his station to make the best laws 
and the best religion in the M'orld,- mutually sub- 
servient to the great and good purposes for 
which they were originally instituted. 
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GENTLEMEN, 

The errand of this address is to recommend^ 
to your serious jferusal a short treatise com- 
posed by one of the ablest divines your^church 
ever had to boast of, the excellent Erasmus, 
who, for piety, wisdom, and learfling, hath had 
few equals in any church. 

The author’s drift in this little piece is to 
shew, that no person whatever ought, upon 
any pretence, to be excluded from, or restrained 
in reading and studying the holy scriptures : 
what his arguments ana reasons* are, you will 
here see, and to these I refer you. 
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.. How his opinion touching this matter may 
agree with tlie present face of your church, I 
am doubtful; not because I am unacquainted 
with the canons of Trent, or wholly a stranger 
to the catholic instructions of your divines anT» 
confessors; but because I know that while the 
business, of making converts is so much the 
care of your priests in England, and while they 
have their eyes so much upon vdiat may scan- 
dalize their halting proselytes, it is very diffi- 
cult to foresee what peculiar points of faith, 
doClrine, or Avorship, imputed to your church, 
they may think fit to own, or what particulars 
they may be commissioned to relax and dis- 
pense with to serve a present exigence. 

It would not therefore surprize me, if these 
men should tell some sorts of you, Avho may 
not be absolutely inslaved co their dictates, 
4ind who, at the same time, may not know, 
that this preface of Erasmus is witolly ex- 
punged in the Spanish Expurgatory Index, that 
the contents of it arc highly reasonable, and 
entirely agreeable to the sense and spirit of 
your own c'hurch. 

If any of you, whose good sense and liberal 
minds make them capable judges of the sub- 
ject,* (iind some such I have the satisfaction to 
know among you) should find them in this 
humour, be so good as, to take them at their 
word ; and whether 5’ou have their consent or 
not, it will surely become you, with a doCtor 
on your side, of more weight than a thousand 
puny school-declaimers of the size ^nd educa-' 
tion of your-^coiinnon priests, not only to as- 
sert this Christian privilege to yourselves, but 
to emancipate, as far as your influence will 
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reach, all your dependants and acquaintance 
from the unmanly and pernicious dread of 
touching a book, where only are the words of 
eternal life. 

Take, for once, the advice of this great man; 
read the word of God with cool heads, single 
hearts, and mortified difeetions ; tf you there 
find the distinguishing tenets of your own 
church verified and supported, in the name of 
God abide by them; if, on the other side, you 
by that light discover errors, frauds, or corrup- 
tions, either in your own or any other commu- 
nion, renounce them M'ith all your hearts, and 
bear your testimony against them. 

But while I,am thus r&commending sincerity 
to you, it would ill become me to dissemble my 
confidence, that so many of you as shall pur- 
sue the diredtions of this truly vdse and pious 
master of Christian theology, will, to a man, 
join yourselves to some Protestant congre- 
gation ; nor, being myself a member of the 
established church of England, Avill I conceal 
my ardent wishes, that your choice may fall 
upon that society of Christians in particular : 
in this, howev'er, ifit it is you should judge for* 
yourselves: but, at all ovents, make Christ 
and his Apostles the originals of whatet^ef you 
think and do in the important affair of religion. 

You will observe, gentlemen, that one great 
inducement with Erasmus to propose opening 
the book of God to all ranks of people, was the 
ignorance and corruption of the Ecclesiastics 
of his time: in accommodating this consider- 
ation to your own case now, you will, no doubt, 
perceive some difference in respeft both of your 
foreign and domestic clergy : the Romish clergy 
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abroad have, much to their honour, got quit 
of the reproach of a gross ignorance of every 
thing but school-systems and Aristotelicsubtil- 
ties; but, if grave and impartial writers of your 
o^v'n religion may be credited, they are, in mo- 
rals, as loo^ and secular as ever: the popish 
clergy in Eitgiand give l^ss scandal in their 
lives and manners, biit considered as scholars, 
and particularly divines, are ignorant to amaze- 
ment. In these circumstances, both the one 
sort and the other, must find their old account 
hi keeping the scriptures from vulgar examin- 
ation; and so give this particular reason of 
Erasmus for your applying to them yourselves, 
all the force it ever had. , 

But having opened this prospe6t to you, it 
cannot be expelled you will let .us close it 
when, and at what point we would; you will 
be for looking beyond the pale of your own 
church for Nepotists, pluralists, simoriists, non- 
residents, ambitious, covetous, contentious, 
ignorant, vicious and careless pastors. And, 
nodoubt, you will find numbers of them among 
us: not indeed so naturally intailed (as is the 
Vase in your Church'! upon the particular forms 
and constitution of the church of England, 
as hangers on in every church establishment 
of any long continuance, on the face of the 
earth. 

But, however, as your eyes will not be so 
mticTi on the different reasons we have to give 
for this depravity in our clergy, as upon the 
fa^f: itself, it will be time for us to prepare for 
your question; which I suppose will be this: 
*' what shall we gaip by comitig over to you?” 

I will tell you, gentlemen, Mhat you will 
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gain: you will gain your Christian liberty. 
The ministers of the church of England, what- 
ever they are in themselves, cannot possibly be 
the least incumbrance upon the free study of 
the scriptures ; our civil constitution will not 
permit them to interfere with the people in so 
tender a point. It is not indeed any way their 
interest: in the doctrines of our church there 
is nothing to hide or disguise; the persons of 
our ecclesiastics’, not only for grosser scandals 
and immoralities, but for the least misdemea- 
nours, are sA much under the coercion of the 
civil power, even of a petty constable, as the 
laity; so that it would signify nothing to them 
to keep the scriptures out of sight, by way of 
preventing any censure upon themselves or 
their dodlrines. 

Other kinds of corruption, such vi^commen- 
dams, pluralities, dispensations, &c. &c. &Cv 
Spots and blemished which came out from you, 
and are of you, and upon which the law of the 
land, to the sorrow of all good men, lays so 
little restraint, are not however pretended tO 
be countenanced by the gosjjel, or legitimated 
.by the sacred dignity of orders; and if these* 
things were to be duly limited, or, in four cases 
in every five even wholly inhibited by a* wise 
law, I do not know one sensible* and disinter- 
ested protestant in the nation, who would not 
think both the clergy and people much the bet- 
ter for it. What alteration the plenitude of 
the papal jtbwer and supremacy, and the ex- 
emptions of your churchmen under these wide- 
spreading wings, make in all this, it is super- 
fluous to remark. 

Some of this, you will say, concerns you or 
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j^our priests in England very little: h^re then 
IS something that concerns both you and them 
more : — The youth that are educated among us 
for the ministry, if they fall into good hands, 
^re not only permitted, but assisted and in- 
couraged to pursue their studies through every 
branch of liberal scienc'e ; to read controver- 
sies on all subje6ts ; to write and discourse 
freely on those subje6ls ; to leatn the sense of 
by-past ages, diflcreut se6ls, and different men 
on thescriptures : by these means, if they make 
a good use of their time, they gain an exten- 
sive knowledge, a free course of thought, a 
candid turn of mind, an amiable cast of con- 
versation, beepme able"cxplainers qf the word 
of Clod, agreeable companions for persons of 
the best sense and fashion, anti good examples 
to all ranks of people. 

^.^f, on the other hand, for want of able, 
unprejudiced or diligent teachers, or through 
tlicir own perverseness, idleness or incapacity, 
tliey mispend their time, or misemploy their 
talents, and bring nothing with them from 
school, or college, but habits of vice and loi- 
vtering, an ignorant zeal, or an empty pride, 
they meet with a suitable recq)tion. Few a- 
inong us scruple to laugh at a pedant, a cox- 
comb, a fop, ,a Jjlockhcad, or a bigot, merely 
because lie is in orders : a vicious sot, or a 
lewd brawler in a gown, however he crept into 
it, or keeps it on his back, is treated, for ought 
ever I could learn, with as little respe6i. orcere- 
niony as a tinker or pedlar of the like beha- 
viour ; and this ^vitllout the least offence to the 
pious Christian, other than what is taken at the 
laan himself, and without any other damage 
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to true religion, than what the toleration of 
unfit men in the ministry may occasion aiiy 
where. 

Very different is all this with you : the po- 
pish priests that are dispersed over England a- 
long with every chance of bad dispositions, 
bad habits, and natural incapacities common 
to all sorts of men, are deprived of the advan- 
tages of improving better talents by the nature 
and train of their education : they are cramp- 
ed and confined in their studies abroad, Avith 
a sole view to the english mission ; prohibited 
every book but what carries the most excep- 
tionable parts of your superstition to the most 
extravagant Ijeight, kept in a blind veneration 
for, and. obedience to the Pope, the church, 
and their respeftive superiors, and sent over to 
this country as great bigots, and, in respect of 
any useful knowledge, as great dunces as the 
jneanest of their flock.* 

This is bad enough, but it is not the worst ; 
for Avliatever tlic men them sel vesture in head 
or in heart, you, gentlemen, must receive them, 
liV’e with them, boar with them, cringe to them, 
and pay them all the homage and deference that* 
is tlue to, and a great deal more than would 
be expected by the wise and the worthy* 

Many of our people greatly avonder, that so 
many sensible persons among you should pay 

* for proof of thii It is fufficient to appeal to their performances, 
cannot be fuppofed thepapiil\ employ' their worft hands in writing 
for the caufe : And if the Catholic Ckrifiian inJlruEied^ the Dialo^ 
gues between Archibald and Timothy^ Pafquin and Marforio, the 
Mu.nkirk^x\6. Luxembourg Dialogues^ &c, iSt, come from their 
bejt j if is not hard to guefs at the bran, by the feent and hue of the 
flour. 


c 
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all this regard to men of this character ; anti 
the rather, as it seems to be no grievance to 
you, inasmuch as you frequently reproach the 
protestant laity with their indifference to their 
church and clergy ; but so wonder not I : yoii 
think, no doubt, to find your principal ac- 
count in the services o^ this kind of operators ; 
they are the fittest tools in the ’world, to lead 
captive silly women, and illiterate men, laden 
with divers lusts. In these vile and wicked 
arts no man of learning and probity would 
waste his time, or prostitute his abilities : in 
the mean while the nonsense of your present 
priests, (to boraowan expi'ession of King Charles 
IT.) suits the nonsense' of the vulgar; and for 
the rest, a prudent layman, who is not within 
hearing of the inquisition, enjoys much con- 
venience in having no wiser naen to direa!^ his 
conscience, and intrude into his concerns, of 
which soane notable instances might be giveaa. 

We are told, “ that, in tlie papers of Shel- 
“ don, Suflcrior of the Jesuits, seized in , No- 
“ veanber 174.'!;, thei'e arc proofs of commands 
“ being obeyetl, wheai gentleanen of the first 
“ rank, and their chaplaino, have both been 
“ averse to a separation, and that none are 
‘‘alloWdto chusc their own priests, nor re- 
“ tain them' longer than is agreeable to the 
“ pleasure of the Superior.”* 

. If this be fact, all appearances are easily 
solved. They who think fit to submit to these 
commands, (and all it seems who will have 
chaplains must submit to them) will of course 
tender all exterior reverence to those venerable 


• Enquiry into tht behaviour of cur grea^ Churchmen^ p* 20* 
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spies upon their condu<Sl, at the same time that 
they will be upon their guard to the uttermost, 
even with the chaplains they may like best, 
and be extremely cautious how they put the 
least confidence in men, who, they know, are 
under a prior obligation to betray thejn, when- 
ever the Superior calls for an account of their 
clerical labours, or, (what indeed is ten times 
more their business in England ) their secular 
remarks. 

In these circumstances we may blame you, 
hut ought not to be so much surprized at you 
for attempting to introduce a French Govern- 
ment, if you have any hopes that it would 
bring along with it the freedom of the Gallican 
church; your wily directors have put a yoke 
upon you, Avhich the freer Frenchmen despise 
and disdain, and Avhich must be the more in- 
supportable and reproachful, for being worn 
in a land of liberty. 

But however you are supplied with them, it 
is probable some of you will urge your objec- 
tions to the free and unlimited study of the 
scriptures, from considerations independent of 
your particular deference for your teachers ; 
and to these, on the behalf of the author we 
are recommending to you, it is fit we reply. 

The capital argument in your church for 
withholding the scriptures from the people is, 
“ That the unrestrained reading of them, ocr 
“ casions heresies, sefls and schisms ; great 
inconvenience to the church in general, and 
“ great scandal to pious Christians, zealousfor 
“ truth and unity in^ particular; ’that this li- 
‘ ‘ berty hath made way for the impious and au- 
dacious of infidels to subvert chris- 
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tianity itselF; anti consequently that noth- 

ing can be good, which is naturally produe- 
“ tive of so much evil.” 

To this the divines of our church have con- 
tented themselves with answering, “ that (how- 
ever it comes about) ,your church is as much 
subjedl to these lieresies and schisms as our own : 
an<l appeal to the history of Jansenism, of the 
immaculate conception, and others ; and ob- 
serve, that these divisions in a church pretend- 
ing to infallibility, hath occasioned as much 
intidelity, and a cruder sort of atheism, than 
is to he found among us : which is particular^ 
ly true in Italy.” 

But this way of recrimination^ though it may 
stop mens mouths for the present, yet, I own, 
in the present case is not satisfadlory to me : 
these divisions among you certainly arise from 
iea<ling either the scriptures or something else, 
which your church-leaders would I suppose, 
suppress if they could : and though they can 
never succeed in wholly suspending mens in- 
quiries, y'et (if the secreting and prohibiting 
methods be the best way to promote true chris- 
tain edification) so far as they can procure the 
chinch’s . simple diftate to take place without 
examination, they will certainly^ be righter in 
taking away tlie key of knowledge, than m’C in 
leaving the door open. 

This being granted then, the true question 
to be decided is, whether this unlimited liberty 
of reading the scriptures be really hurtful to<thfe 
interests of Christianity; or pernicious to the 
welfare of ‘the true church of Christ ? that 
ch 'tch into which protestants pretended, at 
least, to retreat when they left- yours : for the 
interest and welfare of any other church either 
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<loes not, or should not concern those to whom 
this objection is made. 

We may therefore safely allow, that this li- 
berty of reading hath in ta6l produced a sort of 
men, called by some of us, and all of you, sec- 
taries and schismatics, and even infidels ; that 
it hath occasioned divisions and controversies, 
which, in several countries, have had but an. 
unfriendly aspje^t towards the church there es- 
tablished wliatever it is ; in particular, it hath 
thrown us hei'e in England into circumstances 
which you, gentlemen, enjoy with great exul- 
tatiouj hoping, no doubt, that our divisions 
and convulsions will, in due time, make an 
opening large enough for you and yours, states- 
men and chuFchmen, one and all, to enter in 
and take possession ; so also arc some among 
us disposed to think, whose courage and under- 
standing upon other occasions need no voucher. 

And so far indeed I can come into this no- 
tion, as to believe that whenever our iniqui- 
ties, either as a church, or a civil society, are 
full, the vengeance cannot be executed by se- 
verer instruments than a I’ope, and a Prince 
in liis dcpendance,. • 

There is too in the spirjt of popery something 
extremely projjer to chastise our peculiadi' follies 
and iniquities ; in the fore-front of which 1 
reckon our likeness to you in so many re.sptcls; 
our ncglefil and contempt of the solid edinca- 
tion of Christ’s houshola for the sake of a few 
forms of no real use, and of not much signifi- 
cance ; our fierce contention for rights and 
powers which quench the spirit ^nd disappoint, 
the influence of true Christianity; our encour- 
ngeinent, and even courtship of you, whose 
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religion is at utter enmity with all moral prin- 
ciples, and even with the common sense of 
mankind; our discouraging wise, able and up- 
right men only for being farther removed from 
you ; and by all this strange conduct affording 
you opportunities you never could otherwise 
have ha<I, of spreading your poison through 
the land, and alienating the minds of unthink- 
ingpeople from thebestand visfst princes with 
which the throne of Britain was ever filled. 

These indeed are follies and iniquities which, 
in a natural course of things, seem to point 
you out for our chastisers; butforasmuclias nei- 
tJieryounor we have a key to the methods and 
operations of the Divine Providence, (which, 
as wc learn from many signal records and fads, 
often brings about its ends by- the most unlike- 
ly means) even tl)e‘)e unpromising andhopeless 
appearances^ may, for ought either of us knoM’’, 
be more generating the “ fall of Babylon the 
“great, the mother of and abo- 

“ niinations of the earth.” 

For be not deceived, gentlemen, these cir- 
cumstances of disagreement among us, aiising 
from the free study of the scriptures, with 
all those untoward,, consequences at which 
yourejoice, and better Christians lament, may 
not have at the bottom any tendency at all 
in your favour ; and as this is a matter of 
great importance, give me leave to examine it 
with a little particularity, beginning with — 

• The Deistical scheme of discrediting Chris- 
tianity, of Avhich you hope to reap the fruits, 

. * See Jofeph ^atiger’s note on Rev. xvli. g. where he (hews 
lh*two|vu,vihou!d be thus accented, and rendered by CatandUs* 
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by its driving men to the necessity offecuning 
to the repose of au infallible jiidgef 

What other people may apprehend from this 
I knoiv not; for my own part, I have as yet, 
seen no efiedls of these infidel performances, 
Avhich can tempt me to wish, 'that their authors 
had spared themselves the pains of writing, or 
us tlie mortification of reading their books. 

Who that hath examined and considered the 
current learning on the collective evidence for 
Christianity arising from prophecy and miracles, 
as it stood a century and a half ago, would 
want the invaluable labours of our Bently, 
Cliandler, Sherlock, Wjrburton, Jortin, Chap- 
man, Conybeare, Lel^nd, and an hundred 
more, on the»poor condition of being rid of a 
Collins, a Tindal, a Morgan, or a Chub — the 
last of whom, as apjjears by his posthumous 
W'orks, died mumbling a thistle he c6uld nei- 
ther digest nor swallow, and left a deplorable 
instance to his surviving coadjutors, how near- 
ly their principal- magazines were drawn to the 
very dregs. 

In the several distresses to which these men 
have been reduced by the great lights of the 
protestant churches, it is no obscure or preca-* 
rious surmise, that they have received, aijd are 
still receiving, considerable assistance from the 
popish priests of the english mission ; it is no- 
torious, thatthe deists have taken into their pay 
the tattered regiments, heretofore employed by 
your bigotted churchmen to ruin the authority 
of the scriptures, in order to plant their re- 
speCiable legends and decretals in their room 
popery expe6ls toreap what infidelity is sowing ; 
and in this expedation, is it surprizing that 
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popish engineers should apprise the infidels of 
the use of their borroAved arms, and even, on 
prm>er occasions, play their artilleiy for them ? 

The ends, indeed, they severally drive at, 
look much asquint at each other from opposite 
quarters; the one bein,^ to reduce mankind 
to chains and slavery, the other to break down 
the most reasonable fences of society,' and to 
turn the human species loose and wild : in op- 
position to both these proje<?iF., the light and 
strength of divine revelation is on either hand 
an unshaken barrier, in the demolition of Avhich 
both parties find their reasons to concur, each, 
probably, in the meantime esteeming the other 
the dupes of their owntpolicy. , 

That your emissaries are noW aftually em- 
ployed in the execution of this convention, there 
is one remarkable circumstance of ]>roof. The 
deists, from the time they gave an account of 
their rise and groAvth, anetiled to complain of 
the civil magistrate, v'ith broad insinuations 
of Avhat great things- they could bring forth, if 
this bugbear Avere out of the Avay, or if he would 
hold his haml ; his hand he h.cld ; still they^ 
, Avent on in the same strain of complaint, Avitli- 
out one stripe from the rod of civil power (that 
I can rcmciul)er) except what fell upon Wool- 
.ston,for crude blasphemies of the grossest kind. 
But all of a siidden in one or tAvo of their last 
pamphlets, particularly aimed at the authority 
of the scriptures, the language is altered, and 
Ave are surprized Avith strained and fulsome com- 
pliments on the liberty of the Georgian age; 
an insulting ^neer ! absolutely unnatural from 
the pen of Sn ingenuous deist, Avho, secure of 
his oAvn dear person and property, would eon- 
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tent himself with the privilege of venting his 
imaginations, without alarming the waspish 
bigots, by too glaring a prospect of the lenity 
of the prince, who permitted it ; an insult, 
however, quite characteristic, and extremely 
adapted to the purposes of tlie popish priest, as 
serving to remind thegrumblers and disaffefted 
of the much greater dignity and benefits of a 
Jacobite government, where nothing would be 
suffered to see the light but staunch and ortho- 
dox positions. 

On this occasion I cannot pass by alatcjdea- 
sant contretemps of one of these knights of the 
double face, which batli by no means turned 
to the account either of his real or his borrow- 
ed cause, • 

This writer having opened his case with what 
Mr. Warbiirton very properly calls the common 
dog-trot oj injidclity, was unluckily, one hard- 
ly knows bow, brought in view of Dr. Middle- 
tons Introductory Discourse ami f our queries. 
Ibe poor man could keep his patience no lon- 
ger, of! fie w the mask, and to it he went Avith 
all the little quibbles be could pick up to 
maul this irreverend demolislier of oral trad^ 
tion.* 

The advantages, gentlemen, gained* by all 
this to Christianity in genera], and the pro- 
testant religion in particular,’ are considerable ; 
in the first place, by the labours of these able 
men, Avhich the cavils of tKe deists have made 
necessary, and which we might otherwise have 
wanted, new lights arc struck out upon the 

* See A Letter to Gilbert Wejl^ Efq. &c. printed for DodJIey, 
1718. 
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grand dfspensation of God in his revelations 
to mankind ; and new evidence hath accrued 
to the authenticity of the records which have 
conveyed tlie accounts of these revelations to 
us. In the next place, the management of 
the controversy on the infidel side, by aids and 
arguments borrowed fro;n popery, have shewn 
us, that the deistical scheme being incompati- 
ble M'ith the nature and condition of the human 
kind, as abundantly appears by their wdiole 
histor}^ there is no other event to be looked 
for from it, but a final recourse to a living, 
infallible judge ; to which the improvements of 
science, and the decay of ancient prejudices 
are daily rendering tlie .intelligent and sober 
part of the world more and more< averse : the 
consequence is, that you have none to reckon 
on among us but the profligate and the igno- 
rant, who, assure yourselves, never brought 
any substantial strength to the party they took 
occasion to join. 

Our disputes Avith the protestant dissenters 
(another of these ill eft'e^ts ascribed to the free 
study of the scriptures,) do not indeed open 
so immediate a prospect of planting your faith 
among us ; inasmuch as both parties, Avhat- 
ever objections they nlake to each other, agree 
in strenuously disowniugand reprobating your 
«iistinguisbing tenets; you are not, however, 
here.it seems without comfort, in the plain 
proof, that the dispositions of the several com- 
batants towardseach Other, will uot suffer them 
to exert themselves in concert against you ; 
vvliich must of consequenc? Aveaken'the pro- 
Icstant cause. ‘ Hitherto indeed this hath been 
tile consequence, and sincere protestants on all 
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sides have heartily lamented it ; but even from 
hence arise some fair gleams of hope, thatwe,are 
gaining an advantage by the dispute, which by 
God’s good providence, may in due time give 
the Coup de grace to all remains of credit, 
■which your superstition hath left among us.. 

And that is the discovery of such exception-^ 
able parts of our ecclesiastical establishment, 
as are said and thought to bear too near a resem-^ 
blance to your superfluous and superstitious 
institutions- and of which your own writers 
have occasionally, but with no great policy,” 
reminded us. 

The zealous champions of the dissenting 
cause, provoked by the peevish contumely of 
the hot meu*on our side, have indeed objedled 
several things to the church of England, so 
unreasonable as even to disgust the sober, mo* 
derate, and judicious part of their own com- 
munions ; but they have also objected many 
others, so important and to the purpose, as, 
in their turn, to leave deep impressions, with 
many pious and uprightmen, of our own clergy. 

Among these unreason able objections I reckon 
the reproach, that much of our common -prayejr 
is borrowed from yourmjssals; whereas they well 
know, that we justify nothing in it by any 
such precedents, but appeal, for our liturgical 
matters, to the earlier forms and customs of 
the Christian church supposed to be free from, 
those imputations w'^e lay at your door. 

But however, if having said this in our de- 
fence, it should be Suggested, that there are 
particulars in our service or discipline that are 
unscriptural, or otherwise grievous aiid dis- 
p^grecable to ithe spirit of Christianity, it should 
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you are to' be taken with sucli limitations as 
men dispatched out of the schools and convents 
of the Jesuits, (who have principally the care of 
the english mission) think fit to put upon these 
your privileges. 

In the last century a translation of the new 
testament (commonly called the I'^ersion of 
Monii) was published by the gentlemen of Port 
Royal. The best scholars and judges in France 
appro ve<l it, and still use it. But as those tran- 
slators were highly obnoxious to the Jesuits, 
the latter took all occasions to rail, write and 
preach against this version with all that viru- 
lent declamation, which they think fit to call, 
anti-herctical eloquence.' But asjn all these 
controversies these zealous fathers have had 
with that learned society, they have been most 
sliamefully baffled, so inthismore remarkably.’* 
The version kept its ground, and keeps it to 
this day. 

I will now, gentlemen depend upon your 
candour for an answer to the following que- 
ries : most of the cnglish gentry of your com- 
munion, undoubtedly understand the French 
tongue : is then this version, permitted to be 
freely used and read ameng you ? Have you any 
accurdte and fair t hglish translation of it for 
the use of those, who do not understand the 
French ? Is it so much as known to above 
one in ten of you that there is such a version at 
all ? Havej’ou any english translation, but in 
such circumstances as Mr. Screes hath descri- 
bed in his book Popery an enemy to scrips 

ture ? or are the scriptfires in any language al- 


♦ See Critique Generak dc Vllijioirt du, Calvinifme, 
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lowed to be read and studied among you with- 
out the directions, and out of the eye of your 
chaplains and confessors? in one word, are not 
all the versions now permitted among you mo- 
delled (as the Vulgate latin by the care of Sixtus 
V. and Clement VIII.) to the decrees of the 
council of Trent? * 

Your priests, indeed, Avith an assurance that 
supplies the place of all other talents, have at- 
tempted to retort upon protestants this charge 
of mistranslating, misquoting and moulding the 
scriptures to favour what they please themselves 
with calling their heresies ; but surely a vainer 
undertaking never came into any mens heads; 
the whole worj^d is witness, that the english pro- 
testant divines never sorupleto find fault with 
their own authorized translation, whenever it 
appears to deviate from the genuine sense of' 
the original : they have been more than com- 
monly industrious to colleCt all the various 
readings of the several MSS. of the scriptures 
which could be come at ; and, among others, 
have collated all the ancient copies of the latin 
Vulgate they could meet with : they scruple 
not to propose conjectural emendations of the ’ 
text, where the sense and subjeCt matter seem 
to require it j and that none of this Is 'done 
with a sinister view of making way for their 
own peculiar opinions, appears by their fre- 
quent, public and repeated invitations to scho- 
lars of all degrees and denominations to publish * 
such observations upon the scriptures, as may 
have occurred to them i^ the course of their 
studies : and it is now one great article of the 
revisal I have mentioned above, that m'c may 
have a still more accurate version of the scrip- 
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tures for the use aud instru6lion of our common 
people. 

If any the like laudable and ingenuous en- 
deavours to open and explain the word of God, 
have been used by learned men of yourcoinmu- 
nion abroad (which indeed is. not to be denied'^ 
would it not become y©u gentlemen, to enjoy 
the good example, to avail yourselves of the 
fruits of their labours, atleastif you undervalue, 
despise, or suspe6t those of protestants ; and 
to do that for yourselves, which your present 
priests cannot, will not, or dare not do for 
you, and for tliat reason would persuade yoii 
ought not to be done at all ? 

A little acquaintanc»s with the modern liis- 
toay ofyour own church would 6onvince you, 
how nece.ssary it is to qualify yourselves to be 
, your own judges in matters of religion, which 
you cannot do so well, as by a frequent and 
unbiassed reading of the word of God. The 
Tramontane doctors, in treating of the Pope's 
authority, meet with little regard in France ; 
the live- propositions of Jansenius were con- 
dethned at Rome by a formal paj).!! bull : the 
, jan.scnists got quit of this censure by denying 
the Pope’s infallibility in matters of hid! ; which 
they .SQ managed as to reduce the opposite party 
to own, that one is not obliged to believe that 
the five condemned propositions were to be 
found in JanseniuS’s book.* The Gallican 
church, it seems, deny the infallibility, quoad 
facta, of popes and councils together j and have 
exemplified their opinion by opposing thepapal 

♦ Bayi.e Critiqxu Ctntrak^ Vol. II. page 23a, Edit^ Ain* 
Jicrdain, 1714. 
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decrees in many instances. — May not this rea- 
sonably induce you to suspect, that some of your 
dodlrines, (Transubstantiation for instance) 
are not to be found in the scriptures, notwith- 
standing the decisions of Rome and Trent ? 
and will not this bear you out in examining 
whether they are or not ? 

There is ohte more objedlton, gentlemen, to 
all I have said, or all that can be said upon 
the subjeft, which I have heard much insisted 
on among your zealous partizans, when other 
arguments have failed them ; and that is, that 
“ The english <^tholics aremuch better people 
in their lives and manners, than the english 
protestants, of the established church especi- 
ally but why, of the established church espe~ 
ciall}! ? when there are numerous se6ls of pro- , 
tcstaut dissenters, over all which indeed if 
you can make out the advantage you speak 
of, it may suggest, that your english system of 
popish religion may be better for the purpose 
of practical Christianity, than others, even po- 
pish systems in other countries ; but you well 
know, that upon this comparison, you must 
be losers ; and consequently that the objeftion 
itself affe6ls the church of England no other- * 
wise, than as the authority and emoluments of 
an established church, attaching to itself}i larger 
number of members, it must nertls take along 
Avith them a greater proportion of human frailty 
and corruption. I say not this to avoid enter- 
ing into the truth of the fa6t, which from the 
piost disinterested observation I have been able 
to make, I am persuaded is far from being Avhat 
you represent it*, even in respedlof ourestab- 

• Wc have been lately entertained with accounts of very Catho- 
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lished church. But how shall this be proved 
but by an examination into the private lives 
and charaders of* particular persons, whom 
neither you nor we have any right or authority 
to judge ? In the mean time, the s6rts of people 
you^re gaining from us are hot likely to 
strengthen this argument: thc^j; are the re- 
proach, not of this or that church, but such 
as, in their lives, manners and sen tinients, are 
a scandal to Christianity itself; and you must* 
take and keep them, such as they are, if you 
will have them at all. 

I have notv, gentlemen, but one or two ob- 
servations to make relative' to the charader of 
the great man, whose work I am here rccom- 
inending to your perusal. ‘ 

Some people are of opinion, that Erasmus 
died a Lutheran ; I am not of this number, but 
beljeye he lived and died in sincere communion 
with the church of Rome. For besides what 
hlr. Bayle hath brought to prove it in his arti- 
cle,' .Re/nflrA T. there is a passage in an epistle 
of his to Reuchlin (withwliom wc may be sure 
he did notdisseinble) that gives us his sentiments 
• very particularly, and which I shall setdorvn 
in english ; — “ You i^ee the fatal tragedy that is 
“ now ading, the catastrophe of which is uncer- 
** tain f wliatpv^r it be, I pray that it may tend 
** to the glory of Christ, and the interest of 
“ evaiigelical truth. I bad rather be a spe6la- 
tor of this scene than an ador in it ; not tliat 
** 1 would refuse to undergo any danger in the 
hnsihess of Christ, but because I perceive 
* 

He Tartuff&s^ &c. whieh fliew, that an engUfli paplft’s virtue an<l 
behind curodn^ no better proof than a protellantV, 
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the business itself to be above myslehderta- 
“lents.”. And a little lower, speaking of 
Reuchlin’s disputes with the Jacobines, he says 
— “I have been always careful to separate 
“ Luther’s cause from yours and that of good 
“ letters, seeing that espousing the first would 
“ expose us to the common hatred, and do him 
“ (Luther) no sort of good. Other people 
“ think otherwise, and these have loaded me 
“ with so much envy, that I was almost taken • 
“ in the snares of those who have conspired 
against good literature and the gospel. It 
“ is not unknown, what these men aim at, and 
that they may succeed in it, they invent 
specious names, and provoke the most gen- 
“ tie disposition of the Pope, that they may 
m^ke a gain of his misfortunes.” By this it 
plainly appears Erasmus was in no readiness 
to take on with the Lutherans. 

The plain truth is, ‘that he and some others 
like him, were at that j unsure in great hopes*, 
that the stir Luther had made might have very 
good effects, and bring about an effe<5lual refor- 
mation without unhinging the polity of the 
church, and incouraging what he elsewhere calls 
seditiosa veritas : one would scarce believe 
so great a man saw not on what jthe roman 
church is founded ; which in im^eed is upon a 
ground-work absolutely inconsistent v^ith all 
fpformation ; yet it is certain that- this he did 
not see. 

And it is a mistake, which ought not to be 
too severely censured in him, inasmuch as we 
learn from a very remarkable fa6l, that it was also 
the mistake of our first reformers in England. 
The 22d article of 6ur church was at first M'ord- 

D 2 
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eel thus : The doftrine of schoolmen con- 

“ ceniing purgatory, pardons, worshipping 
“ and adoration, as well of images as of relicks, 
“ as also of invocation of saints, isafond thing, 
“ &c.” — "These errors, says bishop Bunict, 
" were not so fully espoused by the body of 
" the roman church, when those articles were 
“ first published, so that some writers that sof- 
“ tened matters, threw them upon the school- 
“ men ; and therefore the article was cau- 
" tiously worded ill laying them there: but 
‘ ‘ before these that M e now have were published, 
“ the decree and canons concerning the mass 
" had passed aat Trent, in which most of the 
" heads oftliisarticleareeitherjjfiirmed or sup- 
" posed ; though the formal decree conceni- 
" ing them was made some months after these 

‘ " articles were published. ”■ From that time 

the mistake has been rectified, and now both 
you jind we acknowledge them for romish doc- 
trines. ■ 

Little did Erasmus perceive, that these fond 
things were so intimately woven into the con- 
stitution of the roman church, that they -were 
become essential to her : he laid them all upon 
the schools and cloisters, which were excres- 
cenefes that he thought might be pared off 
without AVcAaixling the church ; otherwise he 
Tt ust, upon his own principles, have left her. 
Hear what he says of these precious doctrines : 
" In the mean time we live like wild beasts mu- 
" tually preying upon each other, and along 

with these deeds [viz. of lust, avarice, ambi- 
" tion, envy, hatred, &c.] we promise our- 
" selves heaven, where is the most consum- 
" mate peace and perfect charity. And upon 
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“ what assurance do we promise it ? Because 
“ we have confessed ourselves once in the hour 
‘ ‘ of death ; because we have bought the Pope’s 
“ diplonra, which delivers from purgatory ; 
“ because being a dying we order many mag- 
“ nificeht rites (masses ; to be performed for 
“ us when in our gra^ves ; because we have 
“ hired somebody in our stead to visit Jerusa- 
“ lem, Peter's threshold or Compostella, not 

to mention other things still more imperti- 
“ nent than these ; of which sort is that, where 
* ‘ the dying man thinks himself safe, if he may 
“ but be buried in the habit of a franciscan, 

. “ or dominican monk. Whence, I beseech 
“ you, is there such ignorance in Christians } 
“ Truly because we read not the gospel, or if 
“ we lead it, we read it idly, and without at- 
tention?” 

But had Erasmus out-lived the- council of 
Trc^t, and seen what wild work was there made, 
an^iow, and by whom, what would have been 
hi^eligion then ? let your Spanish index in- 
form you, which hath made him so black and 
blotted an heretic. 

But, however, gentlemen, that I may not 
leave him under the influence of so violent a' 
prejudice, I shall conclude this address with a 
testimony of one of your popes in his behalf, 
which being attested under* the fisherman’s 
ring, will, 1 hope, be considered by you, as 
little short of a determination ex Cathedrd ; 
not to mention the comparative merit of this 
particular pontiff, in respect of some of his suc- 
cessors, who were differently disposed. 

♦ Poftfeript to his Paraphiafe on Si* John’s Gofpcl at the end# 
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.*' To our beloved Son Erasmt^js of Rotterdam, 
“ Professor oj^ Theology^ 

“LEO. P.,P. X. 

Beloved Son, Health and Apostolical Beiicdiction. 

Your lucubrations' on the new testament, 
“ already published for the first time, greatly 
delighted us, not so much for that they are 
“ dedicated tp us, as that they are excellent 
*‘for their uncommon and signal erudition, 
and are highly esteemed in the account of 
“ all'learned men. We' did not a little rejoice 
“ to hear, that these were lately revised by you, 
“ arid inriched sifed illustrated with many ad- 
“ ditional annotations ; conjedlucing from the 
‘ ‘ first edition what this other will be, and what 
“ advantage it procure to the studious in 
“ sacred theolo^K'and to our orthodox faith : 
“ goon with wp^erity in this disposition, and 
“ consulting the' public utility, do your ut- 
“ most diligence that this saci'ed work maj?* be 
“ published. A reward worthy of your labours ' 
“ you will receive from God hiipygolf ; from us 
“ you will have your deserved edmmepdations, 
“and from all faithful chrilt^ans perpetual 
“ praisp. Given at Rome at ^'Peter’s under- 
“ the ring of the fisherman, .^e 10th day of 
‘ ‘ September fn the year 1518, in tiie sixth year 
“ of our pontificate.” 


I am, Gentlemen, 

•Your sincere welljjjvisher. 
And h unable servant, &c. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

The folloxving translation appears under 
xnany disadvantages ; it was injoined atjirstas 
an exercise to a young laiinist designed for or- 
ders, without any thoughts of publication ; when 
that was determined, (he translator having 
given the Author's plain, and for the most part, 
literal sense, tt was thought proper rather to 
pass his inaccuracies of style, than to render 
the fulelity of the version suspected or disputable 
by a paraphrastical expression ^‘-Erasmus’s 
thoughts in politer terms. The latin copy too, 
the best that could be had, was hut incorrectly 
printed ; and indeed the work itself seems to 
have been drawn up by the Author in some haste, 
and, as he tells us himself, at the desire of the 
Printer ; not to mention tdie frequent ambigui- 
ties and abrupt transitions, where the subjects 
was growing too tender to be farther handled. 
On these accounts it is hoped the candid reader, 
considering that it is the importance of the 
subject, and not the art or dexterity of fhe 
composition, that is recommended to his notiep, 
will make thp requisite aUoxdances for the home- 
liness of the dress in which it appears. 



ERASMUS’S PREFACE 


TO HIS 

Paraphrase on St. ^Iatthew's Gospel, 
and the Apostolical Epistles. 


I REMEMBER, good reader, that I have 
elsewhere testified ho^w widely I differ from 
those who think that laics ancV illiterate per- 
sons should be wholly excluded from reading 
the holy scriptures, and that none should be 
admitted to these sacred recesses but a few men 
worn out for many years in the Aristotelic phi- 
losophy and school divinity.* 

I will not for the present contend with them 
who judge these to be more especially fit to read 
and explain the sacred volumes in as much as 
they bring with them a mind exercised in hu- 
man learning: be this granted, upon condition 
thajt they shall have'touched upon this learning 
*with discretion and moderation, and at a com- 

^ Adyta, The words adyta^ myfierium^ myjlicus^ &c, are 
applied By Erafmus to the feripturea, no otherwife than either i . as 
they were afttiaJiy fecreted from the people by the ccclefiaftical doc- 
tors of thofe times ; or 2. as they were in thciiifelvcs facred and vene- 
rahte ; which ufe of the words he borrowed, (as all Latin writers of 
Bis time did) from Pagan authors fpeaking of their own religious 
affairs. That Efafmus did not think the fcriptiires in general wy- 
^neus in the fenfe of diffiruU or okfeure, this Whole difeourfe is a 
Ivifficieni argument* 
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patent age, that they are not grown old in it, 
that they do not ascribe too much to it, that 
thei'e be not a supercilious and blind self-love, 
that the eye be single and pure with which God 
is, seen in the mystical scriptures, and that the 
?nind be unpolluted with M orldly. affefilions 
from which the heavenly spirit withdraws itself. 

In other fespefls the scribes and pharisees 
kept the holy -scriptures well enough, and be- 
ing asked concerning Chiist, instantly produ- 
ced a testimony out of the prophets, being de- 
manded concerning the chief precept of the 
law, they answered pertinently ; even Caia- 
phas himself uttered a prophecy concerning the 
redemption (jf the world by the death of Christ :* 
hut seeing, they did not see, because they had 
eyes blemished with envy and hatred ; hearing 
they did not hear, because they had ears ob- 
strufted with the filth of evil concupiscence ; 
understanding tliey did not understand, be- 
cause they had a mind obscured with the dark- 
ness of ambition and avarice ; nor did any more 
obstinately resist Christ, than they who had es- 
pecially the keeping of those books, in which 
he was promised, and shadowed forth. • 

But a perfe<Sl acquaiivtance with the sacred 
scriptures is not therel^re to be condehined, 
because some by their own peeverseness turn 
that to their destruction, which in its own na- 
ture is good and wholesoirte. 

Allowing, then, the first rank to such as these 
in the province of teaching, I do not see why 
novices I- should be driven (as profane persons 
from sacred ritcs)froin the evangelical scriptures 

* Mat. xxH, 42. liukcx, 27. John xu 51, 

^ + Jdiobtc. Though wc ufc the term Idiot \n fora w/i- 

tural fooly it haih not that meaning in the Latin. Erafnms fuppolcs 
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especially, whi^h were published equally to the 
learned and to the unlearned, to the Greeks 
and Scythians, to servants as well as freemen, 
to wmmen as well as men, to the common peo- 
ple no less than to kings. What, tl^se scrip- 
tures teach equally belongs to all, what they 
promise concerns every one alike : and they 
were so published as that they may be sooner 
understood by a pious and modest novice, than 
by the arrogant philosopher. 

It, is the part of the jews who were conversant 
only with shadows to conceal their mysteries 
from the people ; the light of the gospel will 
uot endure to be suppressed. 

Formerly the priest klone entfred into the 
holy of holies. But when at the death of our 
Lord the veil of the temple was rent, the access 
was opened to all, even as far, as Christ him- 
self, who is the true holy of holies, and the 
san6tifie» of all ; and he being lifted up from 
the earth, who would have all, to be saved, 
draweth all unto him.* 

If a woman or a shoemaker talk of the holy 
scriptures, it is cried out on as an unseemly 
^ thing : but for my own part I had rather hear 
some girls talk ofChrisi than some of those whom 
the vUlgar esteem ihe^greatest rabbiirs. Why 
ai'C we more hard-hearted than the jews ? They 
suffered the child Jesus to ask and to answer 
questions in the midst of the do6tors, when as 
yet they suspedted nothing divine in him.f 

iVfts; 1 dicta; both abk to and capable of inftruftion ; it is 

thereforQ properly ^ougb tranlldted by the word riQvicc or 

* Heb. i\n 7- Matthew xxvii* 51. John xii. 32, 

‘ t Luke ii** 464 Mark ^ 
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He himself rebukes his disciples, because 
they ‘forbad children to come linto him ; for of 
such, says he, is the kingdom of heaven. There- 
fore let not us drive away the little ones from 
reading the gospel : perhaps Jesus will vouch- 
safe to embrace them, and to touch them M'ith 
his sacred hands, and to bless them. It was 
the children that sang a grateful hosanna to 
the Lord in despite of the pharisees.* Ont of 
this sort he chose the disciples of his evangeli- 
cal philosophy, not only fishermen, and illite- 
rate persons, but also such as were by nature 
of a slower capacity, Avhich appears by many 
instances in thegospel history. For these little 
ones he gives thanks to his father: I thank 
thee, Lord of heaven and earth, that thou hast 
hid these things from the wise and prudent, and 
hast revealed them unto babes .'f 'that is, accord- 
ing to the judgment of the world, unto fools. 

Oftentimes they who are most contemptible 
in the world, are with Christ of the greatest 
value, and they whom the w.orld esteems most 
learned, arenfith Christmere novices. Of these 
Paul speaks writing to the Romans, — '•^They 
grew vain in their imaginations, and their * 
“ foolish heart was darkled, professing them- 
‘ ‘ selves wise they became fools. • • 

Nor have I said these thii^gs.with any de- 
sign to detract from the aumority of good 
teachers, or to encourage all the unlearned to 
assume to thmnselves the knowledge of sacred 
scripture, and, confiding in their own judg-' 
ment, to despise their ecclesiastical teachers. 

* Mat. 3txt, 15. 

+ Luke X. 3i. $ Rom* i* za. 
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Human wisdom hath its supercilious pride, but 
the ignorance of nov’iccs hath it also with no 
less, arrogance. 

Paul doth not allow a w'oman to speak in the 
ecclesiaistical assembly, not even for the sake 
of learning ; and he reproves womenladcn 
with sms, ever learning, and never coming to the 
knowledge oj' the truth.* On the other hand St 
Jerom exhorts virgins, widows, and wives to 
read the sacred volumes, and yet he complains 
that the profession of this learning ispretended 
to by the unworthy in many places: “This 
knowledge saith he, thepi'ating old woman, 
the doatingold man, the declaiming sophist, 
“ this, all take upon them, pull in pieces, and 
“ teach before they know how to speak.” 

But so far am 1 from approving this arrogant 
profession of scripture knowledge in the vulgar 
laitv, that I do not think it tolerable even in 
men of learning ; for what is more arrogant, 
lh:iu for a man to profess himself a teacher 
of tliviiie things ?t- But as this profession is 
with too little .nodesty usurped by the learn- 
ed, so do I not think that any should beprohi- 
I bited from a sober and godly search, and espe- 
cially into such things as tend to better our 
lives*; .and seeing that a great variety of deli- 
cacies grow in these gardens, let every one 
lake thence what is most for his advantage. 

J.ct us consider what auditors Christ liimself 
had: were they not a promiscuous multitude, 
and in this multitude, the blind, the lame, beg- 

* X Tim. ii, 1 2, 2 Tim* iii, 6, 7- 
V Erafmws means ihis of the pompous and oftentatious titles of 
^dduaies in tllviniiy in the univcifiiies of Germany and elfcwhere : 
amd which the extreme ignorance of the men who aflTumed them, 
made lidlwulous a$ well arrogant. Sec obfeur^ Firarum* 
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gars, publicans, centurions, mechannics, wo- 
men and children ? Will he take it ill to be 
read by those, by whoniiie was desirous to be 
heard. With my consent indeed, the husband- 
man shall read, the smith shall read, the stone- 
cutter shall read, harlots and bawds shall read, 
and lastly the Turks themselves shall read. If 
Christ does not banish these from his voice, 
neither will I banish them from his books. How 
do you know but that may happen to them by 
practice, which happened to the Eunuch ?* 

Among the books of the old testament per- 
haps there are some, from Avhich there may be 
be some reason to restrain the unlearned. Such 
as Ezekiel, j^nd the Cdniicle of the spouse, and 
almost all the books of the old testament ; for- 
asmuch as in these the seeming absurdity of 
the history, or the obscurity of the parables 
may often disgust the reader. But neither 
Avould I prohibit the reading of these to any. 
They will certainly reap this fruit from it, that 
they will come better instructed and prepared 
to sermons and will listen more willingly to 
things with which they are a little, acquainted, 
and will understand that with more ease of which 
they have already had»though ever so little a 
foretaste. • • 

But however in the books, of, the new testa- 
ment the divine wisdom wonderfully lets itself 

A£h viiu 27. 

+ The authof is not clear in bating the objefUon in this paragraph : 
It is by no means equally forcible againft almoft all the books of the 
old 1 eftament, though it may be agalnfl: here and there a paflage in 
each : accordingly in anfwerlng it beeonhders none but fuch paOages ; 
for the unlearned reader rauft here be toldj that the popilh tcachen 
of ihofe days <:hofc to exerclfe ilicir wits upon the obfcurefl padages 
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clown even to the capacity of the very meanest : 
so that no body can be sp unlearned, but he 
may be docible to the evangelic philos'oph3% 
Let there be but, a mind, ever so uninstruded, 
if it be single, pure and free from those cares 
and lusts which render even the most learned 
indodible to Christ. " 

Let the novice before he takes the gospel into 
lus hands- prepare himself for the reading of it 
by a short prayer : let him pray that the blessed 
Jesus, who died even for the most despicable 
men, would vouchsafe to impart his spirit, 
which resteth not hut upon the humble and meek 
and him that trcmbleth at his zeord: and iu- 
couraged by the ad vice* of St. 'Japnes, if any 
of you lack 'wisdom let him ask of God, who 
giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth not ; 
let him say with the Psalmist, open thou mine 
eyes, that I may see the wondrous things of 
thy law ; and also that, I am thy servant. Lord 
give me understanding ; after this let him pur- 
sue nothing in this chace, but that he may im- 
prove and grow better than himself.* Is he 
ignorant ? • let him observe if any light may be 
had on any hand. Is he tortured with liatred 
or envy ? Is he disordered with lust, avarice, 
ambition, or any other distemper of thV mind ? 
Let him seek his remedy here, and he will find 
it Is any otie sad ? Let %im here look for 


of the bible ; if they condefcended at any tiine to take plainer texts, 
it was their, firft bufinels to make them' as tininielligible as they could 
by fetched alieffories and ridiculous ^luiions j which cuftom is 
here obliquely cenmred by Eraftniu i modem hifloriaos tell us this 
methw is Hill in ufe among the mo&kiih preachers, and even fitme'of 
(he ihemfolves have been reproached for it, not long an). 

) Pet, V. 5, Jatnss t. Pfalm cxix. iS, aag. 
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consolation, and he Avill depart with chearful- 
■ness. Is any one indoubt and perplexity ? lie 
will be supplied here witl^the best advice. Is 
any one in danger through temptation ?, Let 
him fortify himself with the gospel. Doth any 
one thirst after righteousness ? He will here 
find a most pure fountain, of which whoso- 
ever drinketh it shall become in him a well ef 
water springing up to eternal life ; nor shall 
he hereafter thirst for diose waters which are 
drawn out of the cisterns that are trodden and 
disturbed by the hoofs of all the beasts of the 
earth. If any one hungers for food of life, 
here is the bread that came down from heaven^ 
of M'hich whosoever eateth, shall become strong 
and vigorous fn Christ, until he come unto a 
perf zct man, unto the measure of the stature oj' 
the fulness of Christ.* This is that fountain of 
paradise, whence do flow the four rivers water- 
ing the face of the whole earth: this is the 
bread of the divine word with which Jesuseven 
to this day refreshes the promiscuous multitude 
flocking to him and abiding with him in desert 
places.* 

I know it is the province of pastors to dis- 
tribute this bread broken ^nd delivered out by 
Christ to the people. But what if the pastors 
are lazy ? What if they are beconje solves ? It is 
their part to dig the m^IIs and to hand to the 
people the liquor of theheavenly doctrine drawn 
from them, that they perish not through thirst 
in the wi Iderness. But whatif the pastors turn 
Philistines, and stop up the streams of living* 
w^ater by throwing in *tearth Pf What shall tlm 
people do ? They must implore the aid of jfesus 

• Johniv. 1^. John vi, 41, Epb, iv« 13. f Gen. xxvi. 15, 
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tlie prince of ‘pastors.* He yet lives, nor hath 
forsaken the care of his flock. Being called 
upon by the public prayers of his people he will 
perform what he hath promised in Ezekiel : 
\Dehold, I, even I, will both search my sheep 
and seek them out, as ashephcrd seeketh out his 
Jlock in the day that hens among the sheep that 
are scattered, and what follows in the same 
prophet, t 

_ The slieep are unlearned, but they are ra- 
tional, and out of the same sheep the shepherds 
are chosen ; and it happens sometimes that the 
sheep is wiser than the shepherd himself. 

Moreover as it docs not become the layman 
seditiously to rebel against his presbyters, lest 
that order be confounded wh’ich Paul would 
have in the body of Christ, so doth it not be- 
come the priests to tyrannize over the flock, 
otherwise the seditiohisto beimputed to them. 

J herefore as often as the pastors do their duty, 
they are to be heard as the messengers of God, 
by whom Christ speaks unto us. And if they 
teach corruptl}', still if there is a mixture of 
good that is to be gathered. But if they 
wholly cease to teach, or teach those things 
which arc plainly repugnant to the gospel ; or 
it upon occasion a teacher is not to be had, let 
eveiy one refresh his own mind by private 

# 

* Hence it appears both whai ErafmuMhought of the priefts who 
Withheld the fcnptnrcs, and alio what he ihotght of the expedient 
©flaking direaions from the pretended vicar of Chrifl. 
f E^ck.. xxxiv. 11, 12. 

11 his CQticcflion from fo great a man within the pale of the roman 
.church, IS a great jjoint gained on the fide of the reformers, as it re- 
duces the contfoveiiy concerning Ichifm to a queftion of faa, viz. 
wt^hetiKT the pricjli^ did tjfranniai^ ^ which'will bear tiodilpute. 
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reading : let every man draw what he is able 
t'rom the fountains of his Saviour ; let every 
one take from the sacred loaves, what may 
satisfy his hungry soul. The spirit of Jesus, 
who promised to be present where two were 
gathered together in his name,* will not be ab- 
sent even from a single man in these kind of 
meditations. In vain do even six thousand 
assemble, if they come not together in the name 
of Jesus. And they only come together in the 
name of Jesus, who regard nothing but the 
glory of their prince and eternal salvation. 

Some man will say to me the discerning of 
spirits is difficult, and the messenger of Satan 
sometimes transforms himself into an angel of 
light. I own it ; and for that reason I am for 
no rash judgment. But still the testimony of 
his own conscience is to every man, his most 
certain suffrage, f Next to this is the agree- 
ment of the scripture and the example of Christ ; 
and after all so^ne things are too clear to admit 
of any doubt, or to require an interpreter. And 
yet even with these things they are offended, 
who have devoted themselves wholly to the 
world, for no other reason but that they oh- * 
struct their designs and desires. 

And for what other reason was Christ so grie- 
vous to the pharisees and scribes; than whose 
doftrine nothing is riftjre just, than whose life 
nothing more innocent, than whose power ng-^ 

* Mat, xvlii, 20# 

+ Suffragium, As this is a matter of great coHf€<ji;ieiicc, li i* 
thought ^ood to keep to Erafmus's own word i which is not only 
dccilive againft the dominion of Rome over the confcicnce, but 
is alfo unfavourable to thofe high church prckeftanisj who contend 
that a man’s hneerity is not fufficient to excufe his errors* 

E 
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thing more beneficent ? The case was, they 
were in possession of a sort of kingdom.^ They 
were honoured as men of learning, tliey were 
adored as saints, they were enriched from all 
quarters; and they desired that state of thipgs 
should be perpetual ; , which yet was a most 
wicked state. And therefore they did not bear 
the light of evangelical truth, by which they 
perceived the whole scenery of their authority 
was to be dispelled- 

How much is due to this kind of men, when 
their case is plainly desperate, Christ sufficient- 
ly informs us: let them alone, says he, they 
are blind leaders of the blind. 

It is certain that Christ, whs formerly im- 
parted his prophetical spirit to shepherds, shuts 
up the treasure of his scriptures to no pious 
person if he is but a swineherd. Let every one 
therefore be conversant in these books, who is 
in quest of Christian philosophy. If there is 
success, give thanks to God ; if otherwise do 
not presently despond; seek, ask, knock. ' He 
that seeketh shall find, to him that asketh shall 
be given, to him that knocketh he will open who 
hath the key ; with which he so openeth, that 
no man map shut, and so shutteth that no man 
snap open,* Consult your neighbour if there 
is any thing*ydu do nqjfc understand : perhaps 
tJie holy Spirit, which is wont to make impres- 
sions upon the hearts of men in various waj s, 
will speak to you by him. Let there be a pious 
curiosity, and an inquisitive piety : but away 
with all rashjiess, away with all hieadlong and 
obstinate conceit of science. 

^ Luke xl. g, io« Rev, uu 7, 
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What you read and understand, embrace with 
the utmost faith ; frivolous or impiously curious 
questions, if by chance they arise in your mind, 
check and expel*; say, “ what is above us is 
“ hothing to us.” 

How the body of Chtist might go out pf the 
sealed sepulchre, do not dispute, it is enough 
for you that it went out. How the body of 
Christ may be on the holy table, where bread 
was placed, do not inquire, it is sufficient for 
you to believe, that the body of the Lord is 
there. Be not inquisitive how the Son should 
be different from the Father, seeing there is but 
one nature : it is enough for you to believe the 
Lather, Son and hofy Spirit to be three per- 
sons, but one God.f 

But the first caution of all must be that you 
stretch not the scripture to your own lusts and 
sentiments, but rather accomodate your own. 
opinions and course of life to the scripture rule. 
Otherwise from these attempts will arise per- 
verse affedlions, contentions,schism, hatred and 
heresies, at once the bane of Christian faith and 
charity. 

But neither are novices immediately to' be 
driven from the sacred books, although’ there 
should be some one who by reason, of these op- 

+ It is remarkable here bow Eraftnus varies bis cxprefTion when 
Jie fpeaks of a gofpel fafl, and when of a mere eccleilauical doftrineS " 
in the refurreftion article it is enough for the fchriftian that It was fo : 
in the matter of tranlubilantiation it is fufficient to believo it, Xt 
is true he fpeaks of the Trinity in the fame words : and like enough 
for the fame reafon : for as the fubftitution of the* real body for the 
bread is no feripture doflrine, fo neither are the words nature and 
perfon, added in feripture to the fimplc numerals, three and one# The 
ichool terms in which this do8rine was abfnrdly attempted to hc 
explained^ makes this conje^f ure Hill the more probablot 
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poTtunities [of reading] falls into mistakes : for 
this is not the fault of the reading but of the 
man : nor was the gospel forbidden to be read 
in churches, because the ancient heretics picked 
the seeds of their errors from it. Neither are 
bees kept from floAvers, .because the spidersome- 
times sucks poison from them. Let all read, 
but he who Avould read with profit let him read 
soberly, let him not read indolently, as he 
would a human history that concerns him not, 
but greedily, attentively, diligently. Let him 
accompany Jesus like a pious disciple through 
all his footsteps ; let him observe what he does, 
and consider and searqh out what he says. Let 
him examine every thing* and die will find in 
this simple and artless scripture the ineffable 
meaning of the heavenly wisdom ; he ivill see 
in that foolishness of God C with reverence be it 
spoken) appearing at the first with a humble 
and despicable face, that which is far beyond 
all human prudence, how sublime and admir- 
able soever. 

Tliere is moreover nothing said there which 
doth not concern every one of us ; there is no- 
thing transacted there, which does not daily 
happen in our own' life, more covertly indeed, 
but with no less reality. Christ is born in us, 
nor are there* wanting Herods, who endeavour 
to destroy him yet tender and at the breast. He 
grows, and by degrees comes to maturity. lie 
heals all manner o,f disease, if any oneonly im- 
plores his aid with confidence. He doth not 
drive away the leprous nor dsemoniacs, nor 
those who are defiled with issues of blood, nor 
the blind, nor the lame. There is no disease 
of any kind so horrible or incurable which he 
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takes not away, if we say to him from the heart, 
Jesus thou son of David, have mercy on me ; 
or, Lord, if thou wilt thou const make me 
clean. He even raises the dead to life. He 
teaches, he terrifies, he threatens, he sooths, 
he comforts.’*^ 

He hath now \\is jews, who will not allow 
their Moses to be obscured by his light. He 
hath scribes and pharisees that lay in wait for 
him. And I wisli he may not have more than 
one Annas and one Caiaphas.'\ He hath his 
Iscariots who sell his innocent blood for money. 
Neither is there wanting Pilate and his band, 
by whom he is scourged, spit upon, and cru- 
cified. 

In the mesm time he hath also his little flock 
depending upon him ', he hath those who say, 
lord, xohitkcr shall zoe go ? Thou hast the xvords 
of eternal life. In this kind of philosophy it 
is profitable for all to be conversant, even no- 
vices or illiterate. And to those who are thus 
employed with sobriety, an un6lion will not be 
wanting, to teach them all things that belong 
to eternal salvation, according tothe prophecy 
of J oel. I will pour out of my spirit upon all , 
fesh, and they shall all he taught of God. 
Paul Avould not have the spirit quenchedf but 
wishes that all might prcmhesy. And Moses 
being desired to forbid EldaU and Medad to 
prophesy, answers, xvould God that all the 
Lord's people were prophets, and that the Lord 
would put his spirit upon them.^ 

* Mark sc. 47. Luke v. 12, 4 John vi. 68. 

The (lation and ofHce of theft two, and tHfe author’s ftntiments 
of ecclefiadical princes hereafter expreQed, (hew to what and to 
whom all this points. 

^ Joelii 28. 1 Theft v. t9i ao. Numb, xi, 29, 
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Some people tliink it a monstrous thing, to 
have the scriptures translated into the French 
or English tongues : but the evangelists were 
not afraid to write that in greek which our Lord 
spake in Syriac, nor were the latins to turn the 
language used by the apostles into the roman 
tongue: nor had Jerom any scruples intrans-i 
lating the scriptures into Dalmatic. I wish 
indeed they were translated into all languages. 
Christ desires to have his philosophy piopagated 
in the utmost extent. He died for all, and de- 
sires to be known of all. 

It would conduce much to this, if either his 
books were translated into the several langua- 
ges of all nations, or it, could be brought about 
by the endeavours of sov^rgn»princes, that 
the three tongues to which the divine phi- 
losophy is principally committed* might be 
learned by all people. If in the compass of a 
few years the industry of the Roman princes 
could make the Gauls, (.iermans, Spaniards, 
Africans, ^Egyptians, Asiatic.s, Cilicians, and 
Jews, speak latiu and greek in their common 
discourse, for uoother end but that their domi- 
nion, which was to last for no longtime, might 
by the intercourse of languages, be more easily 
extended ; how mucfi more reasonable is it that 
this shppld be endeavoured by us, that the em- 

* The three tongues he Tncans arc the Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin ; tlj^iS two fiift are the origitiab of the old aiwl new teftaments. 
The laft hb body thought of preferring to th4t honour before father 
Ilardoidn ; that Eraliftas meant to pay it no fuch compliment is plain 
fi cm what he fays above, namely, that the evangel ifts wrote the gof- 
peU in Gteek, and that ilie Laiin^ tranflated thfe works of the Appf- 

mU) tiieir own tongue ; that is,, out of Greek into Latin, 
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pire of Cljrist which is to remain for ever*, 
should be propagated through all the regions 
of the world ? which, Avhy it is at present to so 
small a compass I know not, unless, as I sus- 
pect, there are who had rather, under pre- 
tence of Christf, retain a worldly kingdom 
in a strait corner of the world, than that Christ 
himself should reign over the whole earth 
But of this perhaps I may discourse more sea- 
sonably in another place. To go on with my 
subje 61 . 

Why does it seem indecent for every one to 
sound forth -the gospel in the tongue Ayherein 
he was born, and which he understands? The 
frenchman in french, the englishman in eng- 

* Sine fine fays the original, which I apprehend is a flip of the 
excellent author’s merrioiy. Our Saviour’s kingdom is to lad 
throughout all agesy as long as themoon endurethi but then cometh 
the END when he Jhali have delivered up the ici nciTom to God, 
eyen Me FATHER* 

Sub Chrijii free^extu is imperfeft, and fliould be fupplled in 
fome fuch manner as this, under a pretence of a vicegerenc^ under 
Chrift^ The corner of the earth to which this worldly dominion was 
conhned in our author’s days, (hews this vicegcrency or vicarfhip to 
be the pretence he fpeaks of* 

X The rioblem, why the kingdom of Chrijl is fo much con fned 9 
feems even now as puzzling as ever, after all the labours of milHon^* 
arics of different countries* Shall we take Erafrnus’s folution and 
apply it to reformed as well as popilli powers ? I hope the^progrcls 
of the Engliih and Dutch fcttlements abroad will not admit of t 
at the fame time that the management of thd jeftiits and other monk$ 
mjy account for their little fnecefs, and their many mifearriages* 
It is hard, however, for us to judge accurately of things tranfaacd 
at fo great a diftance. But be tlS folmioh what it will, the faft 
itfelf is well worth the coniideration pf civil and ecclchaflical gover-* 
Hors of all communions j and particularly of ail focieties for the pro- 
pagation of the go^l. But I doubt it is hardiy time to talk of any 
cxtenfiye propagauon abroad, whilft we propagate a religion, which 
glories in breaking down'parution walk, upon fugbparrow «indi &iKing 
plans at home* * ' . ^ 
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lish, the german in german, the inclian in 
Indian ? To me it seems much more indecent 
or rather ridiculous, that novices and silly 
■women should mumble over their psalms and 
paternoster in latin like parrots, when them- 
selves do not understand what they pronounce 
I would sooner (thinkingherein with St. Jerom) 
congratulate the glory of the cross, and e&tcem 
it a mark of its magnificence and triumph, if 
it was celebrated in all languages by men of 
all sorts : if the ploughman at his plough-shafts 
shouldsingsomethingout of the sacred psalms. 
If the weaver sitting at his web should sooth 
his labour with some strains out of the gospel ; 
let the mariner sitting --at his. oar chant some- 
thing out of this book ; anil lastly let the ma- 
tron’s companion or kinswoman repeat some- 
thing out of it to her whilst she is sitting at 
her distaff. 

What more foreign to the prophetical mys- 
teries than the eunuch of queen Candace, brought 
tjp in a palace, bound to the service of a wor 
man, and lastly an .Ethiopian, than which na- 
tion scarce any more effeminate : and yet deli- 
, cate as he was, riding in his chariot, he read 
Isaias prophesying of Christ. Being a heathen 
and a novice lie undenstood not the sense of 
the scripture, and yet because he read with a 
pious curiosity, * the interpreter Phillip is pre- 
sently sent to him ; the eunuch is converted 
into a man, heis baptized in the water, and the 
black vEthiop is cloathed with the snow-white 
fleece of the immaculate lamb, and immediate- 
ly of the slave of a prophanc -queen is made a 
Servant of Jesus Christ. 

Now that we have so many Christians as ig- 
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norant of the Christian wisdom, as those whdi 
■are at the greatest distance from the profession, 
is in my opinion in a great measure to be im- 
puted to the priests. And I think 1 see a way 
ho>v we may hereafter render them a little less 
unfit for sacred reading ; namely, if a clear, 
short, learned and plain summary of the Chris- 
tian faith and doctrine be yearly published to 
the Christian people. 

And that nothing may be depraved by the 
errors of the preachers, I would have a book 
composed by learned and upright men, which 
•should be repeated tq the people by the mouth 
of the priest. This book 1 would desire to 
have compiled, not from human stores, but 
from the gospels, the apostolic epistles, and 
the creed, which whether it was published by 
the apostles 1 know not, but certainly it car- 
ries Avith it the face of apostolic purity and ma- 
jesty. And this I think might be done very 
seasonably in the Easter holidays ; and would 
certainly be better, than provoking the people 
to laughter by impertinent and sometimes ob>j 
scene jests, which custom I know not what 
Cacodeemon h-ath brought into the church*^ 
for if the people are to jbe engaged, and some-* 
times to be roused with some sort of pleasantry, 
yet to raise ^eir laughter by ludicrous things 
of this sort, is' the part of'bufFoons and not of 
divines. 

* But whatever devil introduced it, the cuftom ftill TenVains ta 
the church not only among the merry iwndicant-devils, but even 
the preachers of repmation. The celebrated Maimbourg in the la^ 
generation was famous (or rather conhdering how he was handled by 
the gentlemen of Port iioya/^ifamous) for the tnotttrire ; and we 
d<> not find by later acepupts that this <M9tiiemon huh vet been exctf- 
ftifcd, 
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’Moreover I think it would not n little con- 
tribute to'this end, if children which have been 
baptised and are come to maturity, should 
be commanded to be present at these kind of* 
preachings, wherein the contents of their bap- 
tismal vow should be clearly declared them. 
Then let them be diligently examined in private 
by men of integrity, whether they sufficiently 
understand, and remember what the priest hath 
told them. If they shall be found sufficiently 
to understand it, let them be asked if they hold 
what their sureties promised in their name in 
baptism to be binding upon themselves ; if 
they acknowledge this, then let this vow be 
publicly and solemnly renewed (assembling to- 
gether all of one age) and that with some 
weighty, significant, chaste, serious and mag- 
nificent ceremonies, and such as become that 
profession,* than jvhich rrone can be more sa- 
cred. For what indeed are human professions, 
but a sort of images of this most holy one ? 

.The monks very well know how to recom- 
mend their professions to the people by mimic 
ceremonies, and aft this farce in such sort that 
♦sometimes tears are drawn from the speftators ; 
Jiow much more bccorping would this be in that 
most solemn profession by which we inlist our- 
selves, not to man, but tp Chrijit, and swear 
not to the rule of Benedict, or Francis, \ but 

* Erafinus does not mcao here th^ chriflian |)rofcffion taken at 
largo hut the haptifrtial proF^ffion in conira^cliftinttion to the vow or 
profefTton of monkery, as appears by what follows* 

+ If in our author’s opTnion,, the ceremonies of the niOnkifli pro- 
fcffion were apifl) an^ farcicaK, the inllituiion itfelf could be in no high 
^jleemwiih bun. But indeed the freedom he takes with monks in 
Wher parts of bis writings difeover his hcrefic in this tirliclc* 
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to the gospel rule ? Thus it would come to pass 
that the youth would understand what service 
they are obliged to perform for their captain ; 
and by what kind of studies they should attain 
to true piety. Their elders also would thus be 
reminded, how many ways they have trans- 
gressed their own vo\«8, ■ 

There are uoav a^ted in some churches come- 
dies, which 1 do not wholly disapprove, con- 
cerning the resurrection and ascension of Christ 
into heaven, and the mission of theholy Ghost,* 

♦ "Why Erafmus fiioukl not wholly difapprove tliefe comedies one 
can hardly gncJls, unlefs there was a decenter fort of them than 
thoCe of which Ludovicus Fives gives the following account. At 
what time, fa^s he, the facreli offices relative to the redemption 
of the world by the death of Chrift aic celebrated, it is the cullom 
to exhibit plays to tlie people hardly any thing different from this 
fccncry j^of tlie ^"„gypuans]] : and though I fhould fay no more, 
whoever hears thus much will think it abominable enough to make 
plays of a thing ferious in the higheft degree. There Judas is 
laughed at, venting the inoft impertinent things imaginable whilft 
be is betra)'iiig Chiift, There the difciples flee, the fbldicrs pur- 
filing the loud laughter both of the aclors and fpe^fatois. rbere 
Peter cuts off the car of Malchus, the multitude in their mourn- 
ing apparel applauding him as if the captivity of Chrift were 
** thus revenged; and after a liitle while he wlio had juft now 
fo bravely fought, terrified by the interrogatories, of a hnglc^ 
wench, dilovvns his raafler, the mob laughing at the girl while fhc 
qiicftions him, and hifling Petfrfur denying him. Amulft fo 
** niany players, much laughter and impertinence j^th^ perfon rc- 
prefenting] Chryi alonp^ is compofed %nd ^rave, and when he 
endeavours to bring ihdfn to ferious difpofitions, he renders them, 

I know not Hbw, not only here, but in the very facred offices, 
cool and unaffeBcd ; [all this is tranfafledl with great wickednefs 
and impiety j not fo much of thcaflorsanafpeffatorsas the priefis, 
who have the ordering of -.this fort of things/' In de 

civiiatc Deif hb, vlii. cap. xxvii. Some remains of this infamous 
praffice were in Germany, [and perhaps ftill are) after tlie reforma- 
tion. SeQ Nouv* de Repub% dcs Lcitrcs^ mUs dc JuinXn 1684# 
Aru V, , 
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But how magnificent a show would it be to 
hear the voice of so many j'outbs devoting 
themselves to Jesus Christ, of so many swear- 
ing fidelity to him, renouncing this world 
which lieth in wickedness, abjuring and hissing 
out Satan* with all his pomps, pleasures and 
works : to see new Chpists| bearing the ensign 
of their general in their foreheads ; to see a 
flock of candidates coming out of the holy la- 
vtr ; to hear the voice of the rest of the people, 
applauding and wishing prosperity to the young 
Christians. 

These things however, I would have so per- 
formed in public, that children may with no 
less diligence imbibe riie dodtripe of Christ 
both in public and private as much as' may be 
from their very cradles rf and these public ce- 
remonies will have the more authority, if they 
are dispensed by the bishops tlicmselves, and 
not by parish priests and hireling suffragans, 
If these things were done as the}'^ ought to be, 
we should, if I mistake not, have somewhat 
siiicerer Christians than we now have. 

^ 0*ir author had jnd before been fpeaking of church-comedies ^ 
in fhefe tlie devil was sIwmvs rhe fool of the play, and was according* 
ly beaten, kicked and butteted about by the reft of the aftors. and 
ac laft hilfcS off the ftage, and to this Erafmus here alludes ; after 
fhc reformation this 4^vi^c!owu W’as tum^ into a vice, and intro- 
duced’ into the profane cotitedy. Thus the player in Shak'^fpcai f's 
ToMzrjg aj a dUKDgft other proper tie*-', fpeaks of vinegar ta 

^nakc tkdr devil soar, hit Waiburton^ note on the place, vol.ii, 

P* ^93^ . . _ , . ^ 

f jVcm Chrijls, novj} Cnrijtos. The expreflion h grating ; but 
be means only newly anointed with ttue chrifm. 

^ Erafiuos feems here only to appiove of this pigcdutry in thf 
profcflion of thefe cafididaies, to extiude arid difciedr. U in other vu - 
where it can lervc no pur pul * 
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But here a twofold objedlion may arise ; first 
that here may seem to be a repetition of bap- 
sism, which is not lawful ; secondly, that there 
may be danger lest some, upon hearing the 
vow, should not confirm what was done by 
their proxies. 

The first of these objections is easily obviated, 
if these things are so transacted, as to be no- 
thing else but a sort of installment, and re- 
presentation of the former baptism in the same 
manner as when we are daily sprinkled Math 
holy water.* 

The solution of the latter is more difficult; 
but every thing is to be tried, that no body 
-may desert ^heir first faith ; if this cannot be 
secured, perhaps it would not be expedient to 
compel such a one; but rather to leave him to 
liis own mind till he should repent, and in the 

* In thefe rites recommended by Rrafmus at the renewal of the 
baptifmal vow, there is nothing that looks like a colour for this objec- 
tion, except the candidates coming out of ihc facred lavcr; which as 
far as I can learn makes no part of confirmation in the roman church : 
I imagine he look his plan from the cuftom of the church in earlier 
limes, when baptiftn and confirmation were adminirtered at one and 
the fame time (which the cafe of adults cfpecially might feem to re- 
quire) or, perhaps, what we call confirmation, was no diftinflntc ^ 
all, but only a concomitant cereifiony of baptifm. But it is piain 
that in confirmation adminiflered at a long difiance of time from the 
baptifm, as is here propofed, the cafe will differ, and confequently 
the objeflion of a repeated baptifm, is nof foeafily anfwered. The 
matter is evidently this; Erafmus confiders his ceremony as equally 
clear of the obje£lion of a reiterated baptifm as the holy water 
fprinkling : and thus obliquely puts a mark of reprobation upon 
that abfnrd and fuperflitio is praBtee, which however the modeft 
author of the Catholic Chrijiian inJlruBcd puts upon the fame foot- 
ing with baptifm itfelf ; for he roundly tells Dr. Middleton “ he 
might with as good a grace have proved the facrament of baptifm 
to DC heatheniln as their ufe of holy water*” See, Dr. NU^spre-- 
Jatory difeourjz to his Utter from Rome^ page xiv. 
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mean time to subject him to no other punlsh- 
'ment, but an exclusion from the eucharist and 
other sacraments, but by no means let him be 
shut oiitTroin the service of the church or ser- 
mons. ^ 

I would also have si^all . books conceining 
the Christian do^rines dispersed about, in which 
the holy Christ should be described, not ob- 
scured with Jewish ceremonies, or the fictions 
and decrees of men ; nor, lastly, morose and 
rough, but as he is, gentle and amiable. Who- 
ever should be instructed with these rudiments, 
would not ' come altogether ignorant to the 
reading of the sacred vglumes.* 

There are now many people who at fifty 
years of age know not what they vowed at bap- 
tism, and who never dream what the articles 
of faith, the Isold's prayer, or the sacraments 
of the church may mean ; we often find this 
both in comiiiou discourse, and in private con- 
fessions. liutit is stillmore to be lamented that 
most of us priests are of that sort, that tve 
never seriously consider what it is to be^ truly 
a Christian. We arc Christians in title, in our 
customs and ccrcmotiies, rather than in heart. 

t 

♦ Erafmmls hcrc^offo tnify a reformingand toleratlngfpirit, and 
expreffes io freely his* moderation, as well an liis conlempt-of the 
figments and comjonan Jmeni^ of men, that no otie can doubt but he 
was in carnesf}, and wished and endeavoured with all his heart and 
Jhength to mend makers : this I doubt carmot be faidfor Bejfarion^ 
Bmi>us and Borromens^ who, together svith father Paul, we are 
told by a very capable judge {Letters ccficernirig Mytholop, page 
6^j law into and dclpifcd the fuperlliuon of their own church. The 
thrte iirft of ihcfc wer^ cardinals' and had great power and intcreft, 
which it (hoaid Icem, they never thought of employing to the good 

S urpoicsofrcfoimation. Eiaftnus and father Paul v/eie of another 
aaip« they were rncu of integrity, and did what they could^ each 
iii bu j^Vovinec. ' V 
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Either for want of learning we are not furnish- 
ed with materials to instru6i: the people, or else 
corrupted with worldly lusts we do our own 
business rather than Jesus Christ’s. Whatwon- 
der then that the people should liv& in dark- 
ness, Avhen they are dark, who should be the 
light of the world ; when they have no relish 
of any thing worthy of Christ, who should be 
the salt of the earth ; Avhen they are purblind 
who ought to be the candle yielding light to 
the whole house ; when, they are abandoned to 
sordid gains and pleasures, wlino should be the 
city set on an hill, to shew the way to those 
that go astray ?* . , 

And I wish there were not so many to whom 
that passage of Isaiah may be applied: “ His 
watchmen arebUnd, they are all ignorant, they 
are all dumb dogs, they cannot hark,, sleeping, 
down, loving to slumber, yea they are 
greedy dogs Which can never have enough: and 
they are shepherds that cannot understand : 
they all look to their own way, every one for his 
gain fron} his quarter." Also that of J^emiah : 
niy people have been lost sheep, their shepherds 
have caused them to go astray. Again Ezekiel ' 
with great freedom rages S.gSL\nstshepherds turn- 
ed into wolves, who feeding themselves' scat ter 
and tear the unhappp flock. • And in other 
places also there are frequent complaints in the 
prophets of shepherds, that from these chiefly 
proceed the calamity of the people: witness the 
prophet Zechariah ; they were troubled because 
there was no shepherd.\ „ 

♦ V* i 3 i 14, 15 . 

+ Ifaiah, Ivi, lo, it. Jerem, 1.6. Ezekiel xxxlv. 2, to* 
Zechariah x, 2* If any of this account given by Erafinus of the 
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Sometimes the sins of the people deserve this, 
that instead of a shepherd, Almighty God should 
suffer the hypocrite or an idol to reign, when 
according to Paul they will not endure sound 
doctrine, and heap to themselves teachers, wlio 
mey teach things rather grateful than true, to 
their itching ears. And then the dish and the 
cover are both of a sort, and according to the 
prophet Ilosea, like people like priest.* For the 
lay-flock hath intermixed in it, wolves, foxes, 
leopards and other hurtful beasts. 

But however for the most part the people 
consist of sheep. They are ignorant, simple- 
and unlearned, yet profitable to their master 
if they are managed by- the care ^f a faithful 
aheplierd. The condition of these, he, tlie 
best of shepherds, lamented, who would have 
none of his flock to perish ; who brought back 
the lost siieep upon his shoulders, which he 
had sought with great pains in the mountains, 
lie, where he saw agreatmultitudeofmen, and 
at the same time considered how little the priests 
of that time, the scribes and pharisees, a£ted 
the part-'of shepherds, was moved c ith compas- 
<.sion, because they wereas sheep scattered abroad 
and forsaken, and having no shepherd'^ ^ 
Happy is that people whom Jesus vouchsafes 
to look upon; ,.hi^ bare look is not insignificant. 
He hath not eyes baneful and bewitching, but 

and people of his time, he applicable to our owi?, and in places 
where more liberty and a better fpirii is at leaft profefled, it is high 
time to mend it ; the manner how, is immediately within the pro« 
irince of thofc who have the government of the flbepherds. ' 

♦ ^ Tim^iv. 3^ Hofeafv,^ + Lukexv. §• Mark vi. 34. 
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i)y their divine virtue full of health and safety. 
He looked upon Peter denying him and Peter 
repented. And when lie looked upon liirn the 
first time, he foretold the firmness of his faith 
in the new name he gave him. He looked up- 
on liis disciples in the mount, and his heaven- 
ly doCtrinewas rivetted In their minds. 

What remains then, brethren, but that we 
be as sheep laying aside all malice, pride and 
wrath. None of these agree to the charaHer 
of Sheep : and let us pray the most affe6Honate 
Jesus that he Avould vouchsafe to cast his eyes 
onus. He is the good shepherd, and will have 
compassion on us, and will cither send proper 
labourers into Ijis harvest^ if we rec|uestthatof 
the Lord of the harvest, as w’eread in St. Mat- 
thew, or he will teach us himself, as St. Mark 
writes ; and he began, says he, to teach them 
niany things.* Nordid he only teach, butsatis- 
fied that whole multitude with bread in the 

* Matt. IX. Mark vi. 38. viii. 8. By this alternative it 
appears, that Eralmus had no great faith ihu proper labourers yfovML 
be fuddenly fent into the harvejl ; as the church was then conill* 
tilted and governed, the profpetl was, upon the matter, delperate, 
and the anii-rcforrnation of T rent does great honour to his judgment 
concerning the difpofnions of the clcrgjy. Ecclefiaftical efiabliflr- 
irients, irdeed, whether good or bad, do naturally by lenfetH of 
time produce the flate of things here deferibed, and if not occafional- 
ly and feafonably reviewed, as the circiimflances of men and things 
alter, never fail to (lagnatc into mere forms, and after that generate 
filth, corniption, dregs and fediments, which render the waters of 
inftruftton flat, infipid and good for nothing ; but to yield a kind of 
profitable manure to the lords of the lake, who (ihemfelves fituatcd 
far enough froirr the flench of ifie nuifance) injoy the ignorance and 
flupefaflion of the people. Thefe in their turn intoxicated withtheit 
worldly cares and pleafutes, never dream of prayihg for other fort 
of teachers to break their (lumbers. Thus it hath been, thus it is, 
and thus it mud be, till the lord of the harvefl fitall vifrt for thefe 
tilings, and inlarge his little flock, who tremble at his word, and 

-n * 
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■xvlliderness, which the tyranny of the pharisees 
suffered to perish with hunger. J esus doth not 
even now cease to teach his own, he doth not 
now cease to feed? those who leaving the cities 
follow him into the desert; he poured out his 
holy Spirit formerly upon his disciples, nor is 
the hand of the Lord shortened now, nor doth 
the virtufe of his spiritfail in the minds of pious 
men, which that we may be worthy to receive 
fet us do what his disciples formerly did. Let 
us ascend into the upper chamber, withdraw- 
ing our minds from the cares of transitory 
things. Let us be of one mind, unanimously 
persevering in supplications, if we would have 
our prayers heard. Ijet all be oj* one voice, of 
the same opinion, and use the same endeavours. 
Let us pray in the name of Jesus, and our hea- 
venly father will hear us. 

But now how are Christian people disturbed 
with divisions and endless contentions ? Nor 
is there peace on any side. Temporal princes 
contend in destru6live wars, ecclesiastical pre- 
lates are likewise involved in wars; the people 
are set against each other in inveterate quarrels. 
The true faith is corrupted several ways, and 
Christian peace confounded. 

I*db not now condemn one side more than 
the other. .WJicresocver there is dissention, 
there thetlcvll is. ' Whoever saw longer or more 
terrible cot ^fusions of war among the heathens, 
than we have seen for some years by-past among 
Christians ? And, not to discuss the occasions 
of it, when was the ship of the church so tossed 
■with waves ?• Why do wc not search into the 

wlio, in tlie mean time, mtifl content themfelves, as they have rea- 
foti, to lake their own inltiuEtiuns from himlklf. 
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causes of these evils, that having discovered 
the spring we may more conveniently apply a 
reined}' to this distemper.* 

L find in the evangelist that the apostolical 
ship was twice in danger, once in the night 
when Jesus was absent, as wc read Matthew 
xiv. The ship tvas now,'" says he, in the midst 
of the sea tossed with xoaves. And what won- 
der that tumults arise in the church, if Jesus 
be not present ; as often as the spirit of Christ 
is absent, then the spirits of this world miser- . 
ably toss and disturb the ship. What wonder 
there should be no wholesome- counsel, where 
the darkness is such that they did not know 
Jesus coniing^towards them, and U'ere afraid 
of their Saviour’s approach, supposing him to 
beau evil spirit. And except Jesus speaking 
to them in a voice they well knew, had com- 
manded them to be of good chear, they would 
have died with fear. 

There Peter thought it safer to be in the 
waves M’ith Jesus than in the ship so endanger- 
ed. Let us imitate the faith of Peter, and Jesus 
inunediately returning into the ship will quiet 
all tempests.'!' 

« 

* TMs difcourfe of Erafrnus bears date in the year the 

fame year in which Henry the eighth publifhed his book againfl 
Lmher, and confeqncntly when the difleniion.s’occafioncd by the firft 
movements of Lnthcr's icforniation were at the height; To fearch 
into the canl'es of all this without removing them, as the people were 
then dlfpoled, would have been to no purpofe ; to remove the catifes, 
was death to the riches and lecular emoluments of the clergy ; fo 
tl'c diflemper was left to gather flrength, till certain quack-dodors at 
Trent nndertot>k it, and by cutting oiF the found members of the 
catholick church, and plaiftering up the rotten ones as well as they 
could, made a fliift to preferve the headfhip ol this corrupted body 
dill in the Pope, 

f Mark iv, 38, Matt, viii. 24. Erafmtis by this metaphor of 

Fa ■ 
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Th6 ship was once more in danger, as we 
finding the same evangelist Chap. viii. Jesusin- 
deed being present but fast asleep. ^nd(a.dd3 
St. Mark) o» a pillow^ nor is it without reason 
that he farther tells us that it was in the hinder 
part of the ship. Would you hear what dan- 
ger it isfor Jesus to sleep ? And there arose says 
he, a great storm of wind, and the waves heat 
into the ship so that it was noxo full, or as Mat- 
thew tells, it was covered with waves. Ambi- 
tion is a horrible wind; avarice is a pestilent 
wind ; thelove of pleasure is a pernicious wind ; 
and so of the rest of the worldly lusts. These 
winds will raise these troubles so that the bil- 
lows of war and dissention will break into the 
church. And ithiippened also, that not only 
the ship in which were the apostles, was in dan- 
ger, but the rest also which accompanied the 
ship of Jesus. For Mark adds, and there xoere 
also with him other little ships. 

Now what does this sleep of Jesus mean ? I 
wish he did not sleep so often in the hearts of 
pastors, whose place is in the stern, the most 
honourable in the whole ship, and where it is 
proper the pilot should be to manage the helm. 
What means the pillow under his head ? Was 
it not'lie that said the son of man hath not where 
to lap his head ^ What does this mean, had not 
where to lap his head ? Certainly Jesus had 


the '';ip feerm to infini-ate that It may be on feme occafions fafer t* 
be of the cl^irch than in it, and for thh reafon, namely that 
is ivkt always in ^hc church, ffo called]- He fathers, we fee, 
inwnt upon Peter- But whatever Peter thought, his fuc- 
cefTws air ikV of ihis their conftant cry is flick tothe church at 

ah hazards^ accourn g to Krafmus, the re((>rmers took the fafer 

COuflc. ru'u the fihp of the churCh going to wreck for want 

of^tapjopsrpUoijiorfockitandflcdto jefus, under all difadvantagesr^ 
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some inn to rcfsort to, and it is probable that 
he there was not without a bolster to sleep on. 
But he that hath nothing in this world to rest 
his mind upon, but is constantly watching in 
the study of heavenly things, he hath not 
where to lay his head. O how soft a pillow is 
great honour, obtained* right or wrong, to the 
ambitious man ? how sweet a pillow is a domes- 
tic fortune finely augmented and well secured 
to the lover of riches. 

They who undertake the office of magistrates 
so as not toTexercise it for them selves butothers ; 
they, who consider the episcopate as a labour, 
and not as a dominion,* have no pillow to in- 
vite therii to^lecp, but' rather a rattle which 
will not suffer sleep to steal upon them. 

We now see some so ensnared, I had almost 
said drunk with their worldly success, that 
they seem to sleep not on a pillow, but, as 
they say, on mandrakes. Hence indeed comes 
this dangerous and tempestuous state of things, 
because Christ sleepeth in us : but in this so 
critical a juncture which concerns us all, Avhat 
measures shall we take, my brethren ? In great 
.storms pilots are wont to ask every ones opi- 
nion. t - • 

• • 

* Regnum* Perhaps it might be tranflated geyernment, that is, 
a Hate of things whcie the governour hath nothing to do but to com- 
mand, or the governed but to obey,. But as Regnurn is here ufed 
in a bad fenfe, and chnrch-govcrnment commonly in a good one, this 
might look too invidious. To come at a clear idea of the author^a 
meaning, the befl way will he to bring the ecclefiaftical governments 
we would examine to as clofc a comparifon as we can with the I^ing- 
dom or cpifeopate of Chrill, 

+ I would with all deference humbly rccomm*end this expedient 
to our prefent pilots the grcat-church-men of our reformed eftablifb-* 
meur. They are much at a diflance from the cares and toils of pu 
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Whence shall we rather take advice than 
from the gospel? Distrustingour own guards,’* 
let us call upon Jesus, let us knock till lie 
hears, let us move him till he awake. So he 
may, and so he desires <o be roused. Let 

say to him Avith a mournful voice, Lord, carest 
thou not that zve perish ? Let us say with the 
greatest confidence. Lord, save ns zve perish. 
As he is cxorable, he will hear us, and -with his 
breath will at once calm the tempest, raised by 
the wind of this world. He will say to the 
wind, he (juiet ; he will say to the sea, I*eace, 
be still. And what was tlic consequence ? The 
zvind ceased, and ther,e zvas a great caljn. \ 

ous labourers in the barvefl, who hovjcver can very well explain to 
them the difficulties they meet with in felting forward the kingdom 
of Chrift on account of the fti.rms heie alluded toby Erafmus, If 
there arc any particulars in the forms, adininiftration or management 
of church affair.s, which occafion or incrcafe thefe difficulties, fome- 
hody fnrely niidl be anfwcvahlc for them* To imagine it may do 
harm to Intjuirc into this is fbainefully to diflinU the good piovldence 
of God, in a cafe which all divines agree loaffuic us is more particii- 
laily under his cfjaecial care. It is certain a great deal is objettcefto 
us by men (*f Oilier conuiianluns, wiiofe finceriiy in promoting tho 
common falvaiion it would be great uncliaruabluncfs lo fufpetl, Jiuc 
ic IS of more confctpierxe ftjli to relieve many piou', wife and worthy 
men among our own clergy who find ^lemfelves under bonds and 
biuxlens, which they arc no oibcrwife able to bear, than as the very 
means of their neceffary inbfiflcnce compel them coacquicfcc. It is 
faid that applicatton hath been made to the heads of me church by 
fome of her own legitimate fons to hear and cafe the groans of tlic op- 
prefTed* May the reproach of deafnefs and blind nefs to iliefe reafon- 
able reinonftiances neVvU' fall upon thcilliillrious fathers of our church, 
many of whom have diflingmihed thcmlelves fo-fignally in defence 
ofoor common fauli and even of our chridtan liberiy. Be this blind- 
nefs and deafnefs for ever the rcproacTi of Rome and the genuine 
mark of the bcafb 

^ blamely, theprvwifions of church-power, cenfurcs, penalties, &c. 

f Mark iv. 
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As long as the ship of the church is tossed by 
tlie caprice of the winds, it is in the utmost 
danger. And if a temporary tranquillity hap- 
pens, a wind arising from another quarter ex- 
cites a new tempest. If the east-wind of ava- 
rice is quiet for a time, the west-wind of pride 
gets up : if the southern breezes of pleasures 
cease, the northern hurricane of anger arises. 
Have I obtained that for which I was contend- 
ing ? Presently something else is thrown in my 
way, for the sake of which I must undertake 
a new an<l fierce contest; for of v'orldly lusts 
there is no end. These w'inds cannot be ap- 
peased unless Jesus threaten them. 

Let us alfctherefore in common consult the 
tranquillity of the Christian profession; let us 
put oft every one his private lusts: let us with 
one accord look after those things which be- 
come the spirit and profession of Christianity. 
Let the people compose themselves to the study 
of true piet}^ and with ardent and unanimous 
prayers solicit J esus Christ, that he would turn 
the hearts of princes to peaceable counsels. 

But especially let ecclesiastical princes take 
their measures in such sort, as with an upright* 
conscience to attempt nefthing, but that through 
faiih, charity, piety, concord, the edn’tempt 
of M'ordly, and the love of •heavenly things, 
Christ may reign, flourish and command as far 
and wide as possible. So will they be truly great 
princes, if their authority is made subservient 
to the glory of the eternal prince, and the be- 
nefit of the Christian flock ; so will the people 
be happy if they give obedience to such princes 
as uuto Christ liimSelf. ^ 
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Otherwise if we g[o on to M^ear out our own 
Btrength by intestine broils, there is danger 
that God, provoked by our sins, will send 
ns some Nebnehadonosor, who, by sei’ercr re- 
medies, may teach us to be wiser. God jno- 
te<5ts those who are united in concord; the 
enemy will despise those who are separated by 
dissentions. 

But never will this concord happen, if every 
one is obstinate in maintainina: Ms own right, 
nor will peace be ever solid and lasting, un- 
less it is cemented with »rue and solid reasons- 
Nothing that is brought about by terrors and 
threaten in gs can be durable. Nothing is firm 
which is woven by human artifice and oblique 
measures ; unless Christ be present at our 
counsels, thougli the evil may be snjipressed 
for a time, it u ill jircscntly break out with 
greater dcstrudion to the world.* 


* That th]<5 litilc treatiTcriTiiY rereive*al! the weight which fo iti- 
confid^uiblc a band can give it, I fliall here obl'erve, that Erafinns 
afenbes the wanlofnni'}' to three cdufcs more efpctially ; i. An 
obfliiiate adhv rciice tu matters of right, 2 . The ufe of lerrttrs and 
threatenings, IIiMtian ariifice and finiller m aftiies. Thefe in- 
deed do not vifihly and avowedly co operate togeiher in any church 
but the Roman. Tenor'', and^Lb.rc-aieuiug^ and human att’iilcc in 
prote/ljni; churches are faij at Icah to have noplace ; and certain it 
IS that, upon the original plan ofthefc churches, liicli expedienfs are 
moll exprelsly conderDned : and confer] ueiuly force and fraud in 
proteflant countiies, can only be confidcrcd as ihe implcfnerns of ar-* 
bilrary and carnal meo> iifurping the name of the church, for their 
own private ends. But if the truth miy be told, an obflinate adhe- 
rence to certain precarious opi^lon^,^n{igni^lcant cuHoins, and lemptv 
ral emoluments, called the rights of the church, is a thing of which 
e*' cn proteftantsare not at all alhatned. Thus fo £|ttempt to bring 
the revenues of the phurchto a morcet^ual and proportionate diflribu- 
lion, hath been called an infringement of the rights of the church. 
Xhe efiabiifhcd church hath aUoher rights of decreeing rites and cc- 
and rctpiirmg lublcriptionsand explicit airciitio human 
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Adieu, reader : I added this because tbe 
printer complained, that otherwise there would 
be some blank pages, which however 1 was not 
willing to fill with empty trifles, 

Basil, Jan- 1522, 

• 

planatlons and arlicles of chriftian faith and doflrine, The dlf- 

lenting churches foo, wlio exclaim againll, and rcprubaie all this, have, 
as wc learn from fome modern cafes, their rights of excluding pious 
and righteous men from their communion, for nothing but diffciencc 
of opinion in fornc very intricate points. That chrlftlan fociclies as 
fiich have their rights, and cannot liibhft without them, is not to be 
denied ; but thele, like the apoftolical powers, fbould ever be excr* 
clfed for edification, and not for deftrutlion ; and tbe morc^tbat 
each chrlfilan community endeavours foto^xercife their rights, ilic 
nearer they will^me to each otherj. and by (bli farther endeavours 
may at length become one fold under one Ihephcrd, The feripture 
rules of decency and cidci 5 large allowances, and candid forbcaiance, 
where there are no plain and fpct'ific diref^ions in the new leftamcnt ; 
a judicious attention to the nature and limits of cbrifluin liberty, and 
along with this, a due fubmiflion in matters of outwald form, expe- 
dience and order to the reafonable ordinances of thechriflian maglf- 
trate, feem to an indifferent eye greatly to lend towards thefe bene- 
ficial and defirable purpofes of a general union ; which, though none 
but vifionaries and cnihufiafts will hope to bring about all at once, 
yet furely every wile man would defire to fee begun, by corretding 
and meliorating iblngs ibe mod noiorioufly liable to objt'thon, and 
what all capable judges agree may cither be altered for the better, or 
on account of their indifllrcnee w'holly retrenched, ‘ 
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A 

SERIOUS ENQUIRY 

INTO rilE. 

USE and importance 

OF 

EXTERNAL RELIGION. 

OCCASIONED BY 

Som^ paffjges in ilie Right Reverend the 
Lord RlSnOP or DURHAM’S 
Charge to the Clergy of that Dloceae^ 

At his Lordflilp^s Primary Vifiiation, in tl>e year mdccli« 

UiDiibly addres^sed to his Lordships 


I cannot but hold truth more ancient than error ; every thing to be 
hnneft upon its own bottom ; aqd all novekics inihe ehttivh to be 
bed ccmhiu'd by liiewing how fai they caule it to deviate irom the 
hid oiigirial. Tw V s D E N ’s riJidi^ation aj tkc thurcU of 

Knoland. P. 4- 


j^PiKST Printed mdcClii.^ 




Part of a Letter written to the Author, rela- 
tive to the subject of these Papers. 


HAVE, as you recommended to me, 
confidered Mr. Warburton's* Comment 
on I Pirn, i v. 8. and agree with him that 
the bodily exercife there Ippken of has re- 
ference to the ritual obfervances of the 
jews; but whether to thofe alone, as that 
learned gentleman’s argument feems to 
me to require, I am not fo clear. 

There are two conftruftions of the words 
*-fof oWoi-, either of which will indeed imply 
that no other but jewilh exercifcs are there 
intended. 

1. The word xfofoi' may be underftood, 

and then the fenfe will be, as in the mar- 
gin of our tranftation, for a little time^ • 
that is to fay, for fo long and no longer 
than the mofaic inllitute continued in’force. 
Or, • • 

2 . Hfof o’Mvw may mean in fon\e degree ^ that 
is, -fo lar as bodily exercife has the promifc 
of this lifci Thele fenfes, out of all doubt, 
make this bodily exercife peculiar to the 
Jjewilh difpenfation. 

♦ Div, Legation, Book v. SeBi 6^age 470, of the sd. edition. 
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But then, if the profitablenefs of ritual 
obfervances was to determine with that 
part of the law which enjoined them, or 
if it was to ceafe when the promife of this 
life w'as fuperfeded by the better promifes 
of the gofpel (as is certainly the case, if 
the apostle is to be underftood as above) 
I cannot fee the reafon w'hy “ there mull 
“ needs be fome [[ritual obfervances] under 
“ the gofpel wherever there is a Christian 
** church,” as Mr. W. holds; unlefs fuch 
obfervances ara either derived, 

I. From some plain and pofitive infli- 
tution of divine appbintment,; fmee, if 
fuch things are no longer profitable by any 
virtue naturally belonging to them, and 
have none fuperadded by divine authority, 
the Christian church can have no reafon 
for enjoining them : in that cafe the Chris- 
tian chnrch^ teaching for do^rines, the com- 
mandments of men wmuld fall into condem- 
nation. Or, 

‘ 2. If the profitablenefs of rites, be they 

more or fewer, in the chriftian church, be 
derived from fome general expedience in 
the things thertifelvcs (as I am inclined to 
unde'rfiand the Apoftle’s.words) there may 
then be left fome room for human injunc- 
tions of the ritual kind, limited by the ufe 
of edifying ; but then we muft take the 
bodily excrcifc here mentioned in a larger 
fenfe, and not underftand it of the jewifh 
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ordinances exclufive of others ; and whe- 
ther that will fuit the interpretation Mr. 
W. gives of the latter part of theverfe, 
I am not quite fatisfied, 

I expedl you will fay that Mr. W. by 

ritual obfervahees in the chriftian church 

% 

must beunderftood of fuch as are appoint- 
ed in the gofpel ; the divine wifdom being 
the befl: judge of what is either neceffary 
or expedient for the church in any period ; 
and, I fuppofe, when we meet, you will 
alk me for fome account of this general 
expedience I talk of. — For Mr. W. I pre» 
tend not tOi»anfwer ;’and for myfelf (hall 
only offer, thatpoflibly there may be fome 
inftrumentality in human rites towards 
edification, and that fuch inftrumentality 
may be verified by their effedls and oper- 
ations upon particular perfons, though 
you and I may have no experience of the 
like. 

However, I own my notions of this ex* 
pedience are but very obfeure and confu- 
fed ; nor am I much Enlightened by .the 
epifcopal charge you mentioned to me 
fome time ago, and whiefi was put into 
my hands this morning, with a very high 
charadler, by my neighbour Mr. 
Perhaps his Lordfhip’s doElrine might have 
the lefs weight with me, for having fa 
much in the adverfaries fcale; 


Fchuary 1752 * 




A SERIOUS ENQtJIRY> &g. 


MY LORD, 

When 1 first perused your lordship’s 
charge, I could not but think some passages 
in it, particularly in the 13 th and the three 
following pages, liableto many just objeiStions, 
jVIy conjecture was, that the papists, ever 
watchful to countenance their superstition, by 
pointing out the remnants of it yet un purged 
out of our church, and to make their advan- 
tage of the concessions of some of our unwary 
divines, Avould certainly lay their finger upon 
what your lordship has advanced concerning 
the importance of external religion, 

StiM this was but my conjeClure, which alone 
w'ould never have afforded me sufficient reasons 
for troubling your lordship o*r the public on 
any occasion : but having now the misfortune 
to find it verified by a strenuous recommenda- 
tion of this very charge from a zealous and bi- 
gotted papist to a worthy protestant gentle- 
man, (both in my own neighboiirhood) your 
lordship and the reasonable part of the public 
w ill, I trust, excuse me for dropping all other 

G 
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respe^s but what are due to my religion and al- 
legiance till I have freely declared my senti- 
tuents ofthc dangerous tendency of your lord- 
ship’s dodlrine contained in the passages above 
referred to. 

Your lordship, havingtoldyourclergy, p. 13. 

■ — “That their chief Business is to endeavour 
to beget a pra6lical sense of religion upon the 
“ hearts of the people, as what they acknow- 
** ledge their belief of, and profess they ought 
** to conform themselves to,” proceeds to say, 
and this is to be done bv keeping up, as we 
are able, the form and race of religion wdth 
“ decency and reverence, and in such a de- 
** gree as to bring the thoughts of religion 
“ often to their minds ; and then'bndeavouring 
** to make this form more and more subser- 
** vient to promote the reality and power of it.” 

Though your lordship’s expression in this 
passageus not very clear, yet the subsequent 
parts of the discourse lead us to understand your 
lordship here of the clergy’s endeavours in their 
public ministrations,; and thereupon to remark 
that the clergy of the church of England have 
no way of keeping up the form and face of re- 
ligion any oftener, , or in any other degree, 
than ‘is directed by the prescribed order of the 
church ; nor can they, I apprehend, contrive 
to make this form more or less subservient to 
promote the realitj^ and power of religion, be- 
yond the common operation of the form itself ; 
and wha t that may be we shall have occasion 
to consider by and by. 

There are, indeed some methods of keeping 
up the form and face of religion in use with 
some clergymen of ourchurch (though,! think. 
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but few) which are not prescribed in our estab- 
lished ritual ; such as bowing to theeast, turn- 
ing the face to that quarter in repeating the 
creeds, dipping the finger in water, and there- 
with crossing the child’s forehead ip baptism ; 
and some others of the like sort : but that your 
lordship means to encourage any thing of this 
kind by the degree, in which you would have 
this form anA face of religion made more and 
more snJbsei'vient, &c. I cannot be persuaded. 

A late eminent and pious prelate, well skilled 
in the ritual of the church of England, hath 
told us, that “ although our church claims 
“ a power (in common with other national 
“ churches) ,.iCo ordain,* change, and abolish 
“ ceremonies or rites, ordained only by man's au- 
thority,soJhat all things be done to edifying, 
“ [Art. 34 ] yet of this edifying she does not 
“ allow or make any bishop, parson, or curate 
“ to be thejudge, but has tied them down to 
certain rules — the rubrics of the common- 
“ prayer, which are 'also now confirmed by 
the laws of the land. Whosoever does less 
“ [than is prescribed in these rubrics] is an 
“offender; whoever does more, is an inno- 
“ vator, and does it without authority,, and 
“ is fitter to be punished than followed*,” See. 

I^ut, as I have little inclination, ’and less au- 
tlionty, to put a construdlion upon your lord- 
ship’s M'-ords inconsistent with' so plain a state 
of the case, for no better reason than because 
I cannot understand them myself in any other, 
I am obliged to leave them under their present 

* Bp. Fleetwood's Works. Fol. 1737. psqp 72*/ 

G 2 . 
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ambiguity, and pass on to something more in- 
telligible. 

“ The form of religion,” continues your 
lordship, “ may indeed be Avhere there is 
little of the thing itself ; but the thing itself 
cannot be preserved amongstmankindwith- 
out the form.” • 

Which may be very true if your lordship 
means the pagan, the mahometan, the roman 
catholic things called religion : take a^ray the 
form from the religion of any of these, and 
you effe6lually destroy the thing itself : but, 
surely, your lordship, on second thoughts, 
will not extend this maxim to the Christian re- 
ligion. • ^ 

The Christian religion Avas revealed and dis 
pensed, as we are taught, to make mankind happy 
both here and hereafter ; we are farther taught 
that the circunistances of this religion without 
the spirit or power of it, -wdllhave no efficacy to 
procure this happiness : now one or more parti- 
cular Christians may be so situated that they 
canhothave the benefit of the form [the public 
form, of which your lordship is now speaking. } 
Apply your lordship’s doctrine to the case of 
Buchpeople, and th^consequence will be, that 
they can have no religion amongst them. 

How ditfqre^jt are the sentiments of the great 
and good archbishop Tillotson. His opinion 
was, that a man may be a very religious and 
good Christian, “ who quietly, and with- 
out any noise and bustle, minds the substan- 
“ tial parts of religion, and is truly devoted 
“towards God, just and peaceable, and chari- 
■** table towards men ; meek and humble and 
patient, kind and ft iendly even to those that 
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differ from him.” — Yet such a one, he tells 
us, “ shall hardly escape being censured for 
“ lukewarm, formal, moral man, destitue of 
“ the grace of .God and of the power of godli- 
“ ness.*” — But why censured? why for no 
reason imaginable unless it is — “ because the 
“power of godliness* cannot be preserved 
“ amongst mankind without the forms and cir- 
“ cumstances of it.” 

But, I am afraid, your lordship will have 
a greater authority still to encounter, even our 
blessed Saviour himself, between whom and 
a certain woman of Samaria there v'as once some 
discourse concerning this very point, viz. the 
respedtive v«,lue of the form and power of reli- 
gion : our lord’s words are remarkable. • Jesus 
saiik unto her, woman, belie'ce me, the hour 
Cometh, when ye shall neither in this mountain, 
vor yet at itxus^Xevn, worship the Father. Ye 
zi'orshipye knozc not what e. accordingto your 
own inventions], zve knozv zohat zve zvorship ; 
for salvation is oj the Jews. But the hour 
cometh, and now is, when the ti'ixeworshippers 
shall zvorship - the father [not at Jerusalem, or 
in this or that mountain, but] in spirit and 
in TRUTH ; for the Ferther seeketh such to 
zcorchip him. God a spirit, and they that 
zvorship him, must worship in s«>irit and in 
TRUTH. John iv. 21. &c. 

Can your lordship find your proposition, 
viz. “ That the thing itself [religion] cannot 

Sermons, 8vo. Edit, 1 743, page 4645. Vol* X# I fet down 
tills juft as 1 find it printed, but cannot imagine Jiow the word 
xnal] got into the fenience, 1 dare fay the Archbiftiop did not pat 
it there, as forinaliiy belongs tp the ebarafter oppofite to that he is 
here defcrlbing ; and indeed is itftlf^bppofuc to the other terms of 
reproach there mentioned. 
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be preserved among mankind without the 
'* form,” in these words, or in any other words 
of the new testament ? Do they not ralhet* most 
evidently and expressly declare, that true reli- 
gion shall be preserved, and true worshippers 
sought and accepted by God without any re- 
gard to forms at all ? 

Your Iprdslnp probably may suggest (what 
has often been said and repeated upon occasion 
of handling this subject) that it is the utmost 
“ extravagance and enthusiasm to suppose that 
“ our Saviour intended to exclude all forms 
“from religion, seeing that he himself insti- 

tuted two forms at least.” -Tp which f 

answer : • 

1. That the forms instituted by our Saviour, 
arc o^ne thing, and the face and form of reli- 
gion, spoken off by your lordship, quite ano- 
ther. If your lordsiiip only means, “ that 
‘ ‘ the evangelical thing called religion, cannot 
“ be preserved amongst mankind without the 

evangelical forms,” surely it \vas very need- 
less to refer to the heathens, the turks, and'the 
papists in this behalf. I answer • 

2. I receive and comply with the forms in- 
stituted by Christ, with the utmost reverence ; 
and'for the rest, Tam of opinion witli the ex- 
cellent prelate already cited, viz. “ We must 
“ not be rude, nor do any thing that is natu- 

rally indecent in the worship of God ; this 
“ authority should restrain.; but farther than 
“ this, I doubt not but the gospel hath left 
“ us free. ”* But what is it, to be left free in 
this respeft, but just to pay less or more regard 

* Ibid, V(d. VIII, page 3)<i8. 
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to human forms, as we are inclined, without- 
laying any stress upon them, or giving them 
any importance, in the affair of religion? But 
to answer more punctually : 

3. I very much question whether your lord- 
ship’s position will be fo,undtrue, even though 
the forms instituted by our Lord himself should 
be taken into the account. We have among 
us, as your lordship knows, a se6t of nomi- 
nal Christians called quakers, who make use 
of neither of the two forms above mentioned. 
Will your lordship say that these men have 
“ no religion preserved amongst them?” It 
is more than I dare affirm, because they tell 
me very seriously, that “ they have a spiritual 
“ baptism, and a spiritual communion, by 
“ which they are firmly persuaded they fulfil 
“ the coniiiiaud of Christ as effectually as we 
“ do, who practice the formal rites according 
“ to the verbal institution.” In which, though 
I think they are mistaken, and that I could 
disprove them ; yet dare I not condemn them, 
as I certainly should do by saying that they 
have no religion preserved among them. To 
tiieir own master they must stand or fall for 
me. In the mean time T observe among .the 
members of this society, much seriousness of 
ileportment, benevolence of hCarl, and a so- 
briety and circumspei^ion in their manners 
and conversation, not only extremely edifying- 
in itself, but extremely full of tacit reproach 
to certain Christians with more )*eIigious forms: 
All this they ascribe to the influence and oper- 
ation of the good spirit of God, agreeably to 
the scripture accounts : and if among this peo- 
ple (who have too their religious worship in, 
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theve is no religion preservetl, 
wc must, J. verily think, abide no longer by 
the gospel rule, hut judge both men and 
things hereafter not by their fruits, butby their 
forms. 

Your lordship, having stated this necessary 
and essential connexion between the form of 
religion and : the thing itself, goes on to say ; 
“ And this form frequently occurring, in some 
“ instance or other of it, will be a frequent 
admonition to had men to repent; and to 
good men, to grow better; and also be a 
“ means of their doing so.” Page J4. 

Hardly, my Lorfl, if the good archbishop 
understood the case, who says the gospel left 
us free [as above] “ to the end that the less 
“ we are tied to ex tern al obscr van ces, the more 
“ intent we should be upon the spiritual and' 
“ substantial parts of religion, the conforming 
“ ourselves to the mind and will of God, en- 
“ deavduring to belike unto God, and to have 
“ our spills and spirits engaged in those duties 
‘■’we perform to him:”* — Which certainly 
was no goofl policy in the gospel, if the form 
and face of religion has a tendency to beget a 
practical sense of it hp«n mens hearts; and a 
greater tendency in proportion to the frequent 
occurrence of tlris faceor form in some instance 
or other of it; i. e. if in every such occurrence 
it is an admonition to had men to repent, &c. 
Bad men are so greatly indisposed to put them- 
selves in the way of such admonitions, or to 
apply them, whenever, and however they occur, 
that it seems <^uite necessary they should be tied 

■ ** IbM. 
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to them, wherever their operations are So pro- 
mising. 

Ami therefore, if, as archbishop Tillotsoa 
liatli stated the case, men are left free as to the 
face and form of" religion, the presumption 
seems to he, that the face and form of religion 
is eitlier wholly void 6f, or at least much less 
connected with the spirit and power of it, than 
your lordship’s dofi^lriue would make it. 

Nor indeed will it be found, upon examina- 
tion, that the archbishop hath at all misrepre- 
sented the gospel in this matter. 

From our Lord we learn how apt the reli- 
gious forms, doctrines, and traditions of men 
are to make.tlie comma'll dments of God of no ef- 
J'ect. Matth, xv. 1 — 21. Mark vii. i. ^c. 
From St. Paul, that observances of this kind 
had, instead of gxesiWy obstructed 
his ministry among the G alatians. Chap. iv. 9» 
10, 11. and in his epistle to the Colossians, 
chap. ii. 20, 21, 22. The same apostle speaks 
of ordinances after the commandments and doc- 
trines of men, as means and expedients of men 
living in the world : that is, living a merccar- 
nal and seculaiTife.* 

• 

^ * 1 am not forgetful that our divines, in their controvcrfY^wiih the 
dilTcnters about ceremoiiie'^j have alleclgcd^ that the form'! and cere- 
monies aboliflied or condemned by Chriil ?nd his apoflles, were 
either, i. Such as were rudimcntid or elementary, and pecul^r 
the mofaic fyftem ; or a. Such as were in thcmfelves idolatrous or 
at leaft fuperfliiious ; but if it is confidercd what a variety of forms 
are fpecihed in the fcvcral pa (Tages commonly referred to ; as, vain 
repetitions j long prayers^ long garwents^ wajhing dj cups^ ton^ 
fecraUd , gifts, obfervation of days, abjlincnct from meats^ &c. 
h tbay not perhaps be fo eafy to avail ourfclvcJ^ of this diftinftion as 
is commonly imagined : for my own pan, I have always confidered 
the reprcK^f in the gofpel as extending to mere human doflrincs and 
commandments refpefting religion in general : if I am wrong (which 
is very polbble) I will be thankful to him who will fet me rigliu 
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this agrees the experience of reasonable 
men in all ages and countries, both before and 
since tlie promulgation of Christianity, who 
have observed that the number, variety, and 
frequent occurrence of forms in religion have 
been considered by the generality as commu- 
tations or compositions for their vices and ini- 
quities ; as something substituted in lieu of 
repentance, and dispensing from time to time, 
with the thing itself; and accordingly, ever 
since the gospel hath confirmed this observa- 
tion by its suiierior evidence, wise, and good, 
and reasonable men have complained of the 
number ainl frequency of forms in religion, as 
loads and incumbrances upon true Christian 
erlification; and notseldom intimated that they 
were too often snares and traps to the secular 
and secure sinner, as well as sometimes to better 
men ; teaching them to depend upon a virtue, 
and expedt an infiucnce from' forms, which (as 
they have it not) they cannot impart. How 
things may be altered so,- as to make this a 
seasonable dO<^hine only at certain times, as 
your lordship hath thought fit to suggest, p. 16 . 
“we shall have occasion to consider when that 
passage conies to Ix" examined in itscouvse. 

Yobr lordship’s next observation is, that 
“■ Tliat> which men have accounted religion 
in the several countries of the world, gene- 
tally speaking, has had a great and conspi- 
** -^mus part in all public appearances, and the 
“ fj^ce of it l)cen kept up with great reverence 
“ rluqughout all ranks from the highest tothe 
“lowest; not'only upon occasional soleroiiin 
“ ties, but also in tlte daily course of beha- 
“ViOur.” * 
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In giving instances of this, it is remarkable 
that your lordship has only mentioned the an- 
cient pagan, the niahometan, and the roman 
catholic religions, wholly omitting the Jewish, 
which undoubtedly had as great and as conspi- 
cuous a part, as well in' all public appearances 
as in all ordinary transactions, as any of them. 
Now, had your lordship specifie<l, or iu the 
gentlest terms referred to the great and con« 
Kpicuous parts of the mosaic, institute, it must 
have immediately occurred to the hearer or the 
reader, that these great and conspicuous parts 
were actually and expressly abolished by Christ, 
and his disciples enjoineti from thenceforward 
to lay the great stress of religion upon worship* 
ing God in spirit and in truth. 

It is true, your lordship, at a convenient 
distance, has made mention of the jews, but 
in what manner, and with whatpropriety, shall 
be considered by and by. 

In the mean time, my Lord, permit me to 
ask, what fellowship hath Christ with Belial, 
the Turk, or the Pope ? Hardly somuch as he 
had with Moses. What help then can your 
lordship’s argument receive,from these instan- • 
CCS, unless your lordship could prove that the 
forms in these three systems had and have a 
greater tendl&ncy to beget practical religion in 
the heart, or were more "effectual admonitions 
to bad men to repent, or to good men to grow 
better, than the forms in other rituals ? How 
the case stands in that respeCt, let us now in- 
quire. 

“ In the heathen world their superstition was 
“ the chief subjeCl of statuary, sculpture, 

“ painting and poetry. It mixed itself with 
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“ business, civil forms, domestic cntertam- 
tnents, and every part of common life.” 
Good my Lord ; what is all this to us Chris- 
tians? Will any man say to us, go ye and do 
likewise? Should a masquerade in the Hay* 
market beadvertised in honour of the nativity, 
or a ball at Ranelagh to commemorate the 
ascension, what would be thought of your 
lordship's bench if they did not to a man 
femonstrate loudly against it ? A traveller 
would hardly now a days be deemed void of 
superstition,' even by the moderate papists, 
who should pack up among his necessaries, a 
Crucifix or a madona of exquisite sculpture, vath 
a flesign to pay his devmtions to itjOn such so- 
kmiiities as might fall out during hiis journey ?* 
All, therefore, tlmt, I conceive, yoiirlord- 
diip can build upon this f'ddt, is, that “ though 
“ tlie rites themselves were superstitious, yet 
“ might they still have a good efiedt in bring- 
•‘^ingthe thoughts of religion to mens minds, 
V and in being subservient to promote the 
“ reality and power of it.” To which I would 
buinbiy answer : 

I. That the reality and power of heathenism 
were little wortdi ))romoting b^' any means: and 
whafthcjihilosophy of those times andcountries 

- - - c © 

Morenk 'piiki haheo^ quoq\io tam^ finmtachriim attcujus Dei 
hh'dlos coiiditum f/ftare ; exque dicbus Fcjiis Thure Mero 
^ aticpiaudo victims f if pplicarc ; fays Apukius^ 

296. Lugd. Bat. 1623^ ai a time when paganifm had reedved us 
^mfliing lonches ihe reHning plauMilfis. The learned Mr. 

W arburton has fuggefted, on very competent evidence, that Apu- 
kind's adveriary was a chriftian j this evidence is founded on the 
TeoKuhable conirafl between the two men in point of reverence for 
jfeligioon forras ; the ufe and value of wliich a whole college of jefuits 
«&t fid not fet forth N^lth mokC , elegance, perrincntCj oi' colour of 
if:c 4 ron, til itn IS done lu ibis apoloi^y. 
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contributed towards the bettering of the human 
heart, was founded upon principles (as I doubt 
not but your Lordship very Avell knows) which 
derive little honour on the popular religion a.aid 
forms of worship. 

2. That I am very credibly informed by t];e 
testimony of St. Paul ‘and St. Peter, that tlie 
heathen superstition had no such gootl effect. 
The former of these apostles, writing to the 
Ephesians, says, that the unconverted Gentiles 
walked in the vanity of their minds, having the 
understanding darkened, being alienated from 
the LIFE OF God, through the ignorance that 
was in them, because of the blindness of their 
heart : antji that being past feeling, they gave 
themselves over unto lasciviousness, to work alt 
uncleamiesswith greediness.Chwp.iy. 17, 18,19- 
And lest it should be thought that tliese gen- 
tiles might be no regular observers offorms, the 
same apostle, speakin g of othergen tiles who wer-e 
carried azvay unto dumb idols, even as they were 
led (that is to say, M'ho were under all the in- 
fluence of idolatry, and consequently .parties 
in all the forms and superstitions of it) says of 
them, that they yfeve fornicators, adullerers^^ 
effeminate, abusers of themselves xvith mankbid^ 
thieves, covetous, drunkards revilers, extor- 
tioners. 1 Cor. xii. 2. and chap. vi. 9, 10, 11, 
The time past of our life, says St. Peter, may 
suffee us to h&ve wrought the will of the gen- 
tiles, when* we walked in lasciviousness, Imts 

i 

* There Is no rcafon for tranflating this pafTage by, xot 
the participle no more agrees with thau with^^iwv; ani 

Peter himfelf never thus walked ; and though the apollle might 
condefeend to rank himfelf with thofe who had in fomc degree wroug ht 
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excels of rtnne, revellings, hanquetings, and 
abominable idolatries: xt'herein they think 
it strange that you run not with them to the 
same excess of riot. 1. Peter, chap. iv. 3, 4. 

This testimony of the apostle Peter is the 
more con3i<lerable, as it proves that these gen- 
tiles were not onl}' under no restraints in these 
criminal excesses from the forms of their own 
religion, but even wondered there should be 
any other religion, wliich prohibited the same 
sort of licentiousness : and this was indeed a 
reflection that would natii rally occur to those, 
who laid so much stress on the form and face 
of what they accounted religion, as to mix it 
with business, civil farms, diversions, &c. 
So much of the face and form could have no 
other effedl but to extinguish the spirit and 
power of religion, even where the principles of 
it were much better. 

Let us now see whether what the mahome- 
tans account religion does any more for them. 

“ They, ”• your lordship observes, “ ai'e ob- 
“ lige^ to short devotions five times between 
morning and evening.*’ 

To this observation I will take the liberty 
to sidijoin a larger portrait of this people and 
t.heir Tcligion, drawn by the hand of a most 
elegant, candid, c aud sensible writer, and a 
clergyman of the. church of England. 

die will of the Gemiles heretofore, wt would he hardly charge 
himfslf with fbefe fp.'cifical crimes. Ii would therefore, perbap 
hr better to render it indcfiniiely, vlk^) have walked : in the Balil 
fdition of the Greek Tcflamciil, 1543, inflead of it is 

t and CwKelUeus, (perhaps upon better authority') hath 
put this among his various readings. If this latter is the true read- 
Ui^ the walking is limited to the Gentiles only. 
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Their [the mahomfetan] religion is framed 
to keep up great outward gravity and so- 
lemnity, without begetting the least tinc- 
ture of wisdom or virtue in the mind. You 
shall have them at their hours of prayer 
“ (which are four a day always) addressing 
themselves to their devotions with the most 
solemn and critical washings, always in the 
“ most. public places, where most people are 
“ passing ; with most lowly and most regular 
“ prostrations, and a hollow tone ; which are 
‘ ‘ amongst thexn the great excellencies of prayer. 

I have seen them, in an aflefted charity, 
give money to bird-catchers C who make a 
trade of it; to restoi'e the poor captives to 
their natural liberty; and at the same time 
* ‘ hold their own slaves in the heaviest bondage. 
“ And at other times they will buy flesh to re- 
lieve indigent dogs and cats : and yet curse 
“ you Vijith famine and pestilence, and all the 
most hideous execrations, in which M'ay 
these eastern nations have certainly the most 
exquisite rhetorick of any people uponearth. 
They know hardly any pleasure but that of 
thesixth sense. And yet with all this, they 
“ areincredibly concciteAoftheirown religion, 
*^and contemptuous of that of others : which 
“ I take to be the great artifice .of the devil 
“ to keep them his own. They are a perfe^ 
visible comment upon our blessed Lord’s de- 
“ scription of the Jewish pharisees. In a word, 
lust, arrogance, covetousness, and theinost 
exquisite hypocrisy complete their character. 
The only thing that ever I could observe to 
commend in them, is the out^Vard decency 
“ of their carriage, the profound respeft they 
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pay to relifjion and to every thing rehitihg 
“ to it, and their great temperance and frnga- 
“ lity.*” For which two moral virtues the 
historiaii’inay probably bethought to have suffi- 
ciently accounted, without having recourse to 
the iniluence of their religious forms. 

Here, my Lord, western to have every thing' 
requisite to the efficacy of forms; here is great 
gravity and solemnity ofappearance, constancy 
and regularity of performance, frequency of 
occurrence, Avith a mixture of religion inmost, 
if not all, parts of common life, and Avhat is 
the consequence ? Not the least tincture of 
wisdom or virtue begot in the mind; anaffec^ted 
charity^ indeed, for bkals and beasts, but the 
extremest cruelty to the human kind ; a de- 
cent respeft for their own religion, but a petu- 
lant contempt for every religion but their own ; 
and horrid execrations denounced upon those 
who profess any other. The hearts of these 
men, so lowly, so solemn, so punctual and so 
critical in their devotions, arc still the recep- 
taclesof lust, arrogance, avarice, and the most 
exquisite hypocrisy. 

From the turks then your lordship's argu- 
ment can receive no aid ; perliaps we may suc- 
ceed* better amo.vg the romau catholics. ^ “ In 
roman catlmlif countries, people cannot pass 
“ a day Avithout having religion recalled to 
“ their thoughts by some or other memorial of 
it ; by some ceremony or public religious 
“ form occurring in their way : besides their 
“ frequent holidays, theshort prayers they are 
« 

^ Mr. Maundrcl's firft leuterto Mr. Ofi>orn of Exeter College, 
acilicend of journey from Aleppo to Jerufalenji, 
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** daily Galled to, and the occasional devotions 
“ enjoined by confessors.” 

This, my lord, is the passage, which (taken 
along with your lordship’s positions above laid 
down) may well give occasion of triumph to 
the papists, _ and of grief and resentment to 
all good Christians and* true protestants ; for 
if true religion cannot be preserved among 
men without forms ; and if the frequent occur-' 
rence of forms in-some instance or other y afford 
so many admonitions to bad men to repenty and 
to good men to grow better y the consequence 
must be, that the romish religion, having more 
of these instances and more frequent occur- 
rences of foijns, is bettcfr than other religions, 
which have fewer of these Instances and occur- 
rences. 

Nor is any thing saved by the intervention 
of the pagans, and tulles, as if your lordship 
intended we should make no other use of the 
roman catholics than of the other two ; what 
your lordship had called superstition in the 
former, becomes, in this period, religion, and 
religious forms, which the papists pretending, 
in their system, to connect with Christianity, 
and your lordship giving no hint that this is 
no more than a pretence, a plain reader must 
needs take this as spoken by y/im* lordship of 
the means and memorials of true religion, and 
will accordingly consider these as recommend- 
ed to his pra^ice and imitation. 

Here it is likely your lordship may remon- 
strate, and say, that you have expressly dis- 
tinguished the superstition of the soman catho- 
lics from their religion in the very next words. 
The words are thew. “ Hy these mieuns e. 
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by these memorials, ceremonies, public reli- 
gious forms, frequent holidays, short prayers 
and devotions enjoined by confessors] “ their 
*.* superstition sinks deep into the minds of 

the people, and [by these means] their re- 
“ ligion also into the minds of such among 
** them as are serious and well.disjposed.” 

But if your lordship holds with the church 
of England, (as I must needs believe you do) 
that the memorials, ceremonies, &c. of j)opery’ 
are superstitious and fond things, the means 
and the superstition, in that case, are one and 
the same thing, and to be considered in this 
sentence no otherwise than as a common and 
convenient vehicle of religion, necessary to 
sink it deep . into the minds of the serious and 
well disposed. 

And does your lordship think if superstition 
be once allowed to do this good service for true 
religion, that it would not quickly lose that 
invidious name, and be called (as indeed it 
would well deserve) by the more respeftable 
appellation of necessary and important exter- 
nals ? And then who would not lament the 
fate and the folly of unhappy England for 
throwing so many of these valuable memorials 
to the moles and to the halts f Who would 
not deplore her blindness in being guided by a 
rule of faith and edification which gives her 
.authority to treat these memorials, and every 
thing like unto them, in the very manner she 
has done ? 

I am not, my lord, of the number of those 
who deny to any people their just commenda- 
tions in-'the regular pra^ice and reverend pro- 
fessii04ii of their religion, because it differs from 
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mine. But, to speak my heart’s thoughts, I 
cannot afford to bestow any more or any other 
praise upon the papists, than just what the in- 
l^enious Mr. Maundrell above-cited hath given 
to the turks, viz. That, generally speaking, 
a profound respect is paid by them to their own 
sort (f religion, and ta every thing relating to 
if. But if there is any tin6lure of true wisdom, 
virtue, or piety in the individuals of that com- 
munion (as I trust there may be a great deal) 
I will be free to say, they derive it not either 
from the genius, or the modes of popery, which 
I hold with the great and good archbishop 
Tillotson to be, “ in the whole complex of it; 
“ a corrupUon of the whole design of chris- 
“ tianity.*’^ Whoever among them a6ls ac- 
cording to the gospel of Christ, deserts, in 
that instance at least, the genuine principles 
of the church of Rome, which being'adhered 
to and followed as far as she would carry her 
votaries, will leave no man one moral or Chris- 
tian principle to a€t upon ; all faith and duty 
as is most notorious, being resolved, in that 
church, under the pretence of infallibility, in- 
to an implicit belief of, and blind obedience 
to the doctrines and comniandments of men. 

As to particular papists, whatever their ‘pri- 
vate sentiq3.ent3 or personal dispositions may 
be, it is well known, they must no longer con- 
tinue to conduct themselves by these, than 
holy church forbears to call them to her ser- 
vice on some particular emergency ; when that 
happens, all private obligations of justice and 
mercy must at once evaporate. . Of this that 

* Bifliop Burnet’s fermcm at his fiincral, page 9, 

H S 
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tinliappy prince James II. has been given as 
an example by more than one of our histo* 
nans. And it to this there is one exception 
in the whole range of popery, if there is a man, 
who, at the hazard of the censures of his church, 
will venture to do justice or shew mercy to a 
protestant, upon the true Christian principle 
of disinterested charity, I will open my^ arms 
to embrace him as a brother, and require no 
other proof that he is no more a papist than the 
Mufti of Aleppo. 

It would be well indeed for popery if it 
could stand a fair trial with mahometism. The 
musulman is clear of idolatry in his worship, 
and is so far honest in his religious malice, as 
he has the precept and example of his prophet 
for propagating his religion by fire and sword, 
and for treating all those with execration who 
do not conform to it ; but what name is bad 
enough for those who would fix these infamous 
chara^rs and principles on the meek and be- 
nevolent Jesus, the gracious Saviour of the 
world, who came into it to seek and to save 
that which was lost, and not to destroy men’s 
lives, but to preserve them, whether they would 
receive him or not ? ‘ 

The excellent prelate so often quoted, and 
who had studied popery to the very entrails, 
was^so for from your lordship’s opinion fAat 
its ejeternal forms sunk religion deep in mens 
minds, that ‘ ‘ he thought (as his right reverend 
“ elogist has informed us) the idolatry ^nd 
** superstition of the church of Home did ener- 
** vate true ‘piety and morality ; and that their 
“ cruelty was suchacontradi^ion to the meek- 
** ness of Christ, and to that love and charity 
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** which he made the character and distindlidn 
** of his disciples and followers, that he re- 
solved to sacrifice every thin^, but a good 
conscience, in a cause for which he was re- 
*' solved, if it should come to extremities, tO’ 
be a sacrifice himself.” 

But perhaps these opinions, were only fashions 
of the times, seasonable enough for the days 
of these aealous prelates ; possibly we may 
know better, and have some reason to believe 
that popery is become a tame and peaceable^* 
as well as an edifying superstition. Believe it 
who will for me, I shall still continue to make 
it a petition in my daily prayers, that neither 
we nor our posterity may have occasion to try. 
Here it ma}^ be said that the edification is not 

{ )laced to the account of superstition, by your 
ordship, but simply to the number and fre- 
quency of these memorials. If this is your 
lordship’s meaning, I humbly apprehend it 
should have been differently expressed ; and 

♦ So Mr, Worthington, EJf^yitnthtJcherneandcQnduEi^ 

Of man's redemption^ p. 156. To the a faiisfaftory anfwer has 
given, in a fmall piece intitled^ The true Spirit of Popery 
dil'played,” printed 1746; and another more at length, in a 
pamphlet prbted the fame year, via. Popery always the fame.'* 
— ©ut here it may he proper to refUfy a linall millake in the firft 
page of the former of thefe pieces* The ei^ellent author of the 
Con fi derations on the State ojthe Wj^rld^ &c. there cited, has in<« 
deed expreffed his hopes, that the cruel fpirit both of popery and 
mahometlfin may be apated ; and for the ground of thefe hopes with 
refpefi to the papifis he cites Mr* Worthington, as above, and^ 
witti refpef^ to the mahometans, $al^^ notes on the Koran : and 
confequently is no farther anfwerable for the fa£is than thefe authorU 
ties will fupport thent. For the reft, this honeft worthy writer, not at« 
tending to doftor Law's context and reference, halpuc Mr. Worth* 
ington’s words into the mouth of Mr* Sale, who is only an evidence 
Jbf the Mahoinet4i»| and a bettcri X douht» fban the papifts have to 
produce. 
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some instance given of a religious system with 
an equal number and variety of rites which are 
void of superstition ; but such an, instance, I 
believe, would be hard to find ; and after all 
I am afraid that Avhen we want to illustrate 
any thing of this kind,, we must still bring our 
examples from roman catholic countries.* 

And therefore, to do as much justice to this 
plea as may be, let us ask, how comes it that 
these memorials are so numerous and frequent 
in roman catholic countries ? The plain rea- 
son of which appears to be the frequent and 
numerous swarms of ecclesiastics in these coun- 
tries, who would have nothing to do if they 
were not thus employed, and (whit would be 
worse to them than that) who would have no 
pretence to amass and appropriate to themselves 
those sumptuous palaces and large possessions 
they enjoy, if they could not persuade the 
people that their fun6lion was necessary to keep 
up the sense of religion in their minds by this 
variety in the form and face of it. 

I lay no stress here, my lord, upon the su- 
]>crstitious nature of the rites which these men 
perform. Some of their usages may be as in- 
nocent and as edifying as some of ours ; and 
Avhctlier they are or no, they have that repu- 
tation, and m'ust have it among those Aviio 
would edify by themr 

What I insist upon is, that these memorials 

* Oneinflance of this we have indeed in our own country exhi- 
i>Ufd m Deacon*s caicchifins ; but this performance having in it 
rather more foppery and fuperftition, than is to be found in the 
‘‘ popiO) ritual,*’ will not help in the prefent exigency. They who 
defne to fee an abridgement of this work, may find a very urefid one. 
in Dr, Pr^Jace tohh Rmarhson two Pantphlcts^ 
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Could not be so frequently occurring in some 
instance or other, without a suitable number 
of men who have nothing else to do but to^ ply 
the people with them : and who are according- 
ly set free for this purpose -not onl^r from fa- 
mily cares, blit from all public charges besides. 

Now the account we*have of these men, even 
from serious, well disposed .and sensible per- 
sons in these very countries, is, that a large 
majority of them are idle and useless drones, 
and too often worse; that they are many of 
them intolerable incumbrances on the liberty 
and industry of much better men than them- 
selves; thatthey occasion greatinconveniences 
and disordarsin privatefamilies, even by the in- 
fluence of these memorials ; and that, upon the 
whole, the edification of their ministry is in no 
reasonable proportion to the scandal of their 
lives. 

Perhaps, my lord, it might be possible to 
devise a ritual as full of memorials and cir- 
cumstantials as the roman, and which might 
have nothing of what j'^our lordship may call 
superstition in it : but if still we must have a 
proportionable number of men to discharge the • 
offices prescribed in it, 1k)w shall we avoid these 
grievances occasioned, as it should seem, by 
a multitude of such men ? The ecclesiastics 
of the popish church are certainly bound to 
good behaviour ..by as stri6t and solemn oaths, 
professions, subscriptions, vows, and rules of 
their several orders, as it is possible to lay upon 
human agents. And yet, all it seems, without 
the desired effe6t. • 

Upon the whole, my lord, the more I con- 
sider these instances, the less am X $^ble to con-’ 
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ccive for what purpose your lordship referred 
to theiut or what pradlical use (consistent with 
our Christian profession) we can make of them. 

The externals of paganism have no better 
name given them in the new testampnt, than 
abominable idolatries; and from these what 
your lordship calls the memorials of popery, 
have, the very worst of them, been derived by 
very , competent judges, and in a very legiti- 
mate pedigree. These then are equally useless 
to us : were they ever so full of edification, the 
very cast and temper of Christianity prohibits 
the adoption of them; they are the traditions and 
commandments of men ; and what can we con- 
trive that will be equivalent to theip in number 
and frequency, which will not be liable to the 
same objection ? 

The turkish washings and other circumstan- 
tials partake more of the Jewish formality : but 
this, your lordship knows, is gone, never to 
be recalled by Christians. Their prayers in 
public places, and where most people are pass- 
ing, have a censure from our blessed lord, 
which will for ever discredit the like pra6lice 
among his disciples. 

If your lordship oqly meant in general to 
suggest that our religion should have a great 
and conspicuous part, as well as theirs, we 
must call for your lordship’s authority for this, 
not from the third or fourth centuries, but from 
the scriptures. If this was required of Chris- 
tians, it is sh-ange that our lord should promise 
his especial presence where only xw'oor three 
where gathered! together in his name. If this 
W'as to be ordered by councils, fathers, and 
bishops in ages posterior to the apostles, wiry 
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should our lord lay all the stress on worship- 
ing God in spirit and in truth, i. e. according 
to the zeord of God ? John xvii. 17. Or why 
should he direct his hearers to go and learn the 
meaning of those worjis of Goffin the prophet, 

I will hav^ mercy and not sacrifice ? Mat. ix. I'S. 

Again, if a great and conspicuous part in 
religion was necessary, why did not the Apofi- 
tles take the appointment of it upon themselves, 
or rather why did they say so many things' to 
discourage such appointment ? To what pur- 
pose was Stephen’s observation that the most 
Highdzvelleth not in temples made zoith hands 
Why should St. Paul add to this observation, 
that God is^not zvorshipped or ministred to zvith 
mens hands, as though he needed any thing ?f 
Why should he observe that the kingdom of 
God is not meat and drink, % i. e. is of a dif- 
ferent nature from that kingdom which stood 
, only in meats and drmks, (ind divers zvashings^ 
and CARNAL ORDINANCES IMPOSED Until the 
time of reformationH ? Why should these 
men say all this, if after this time of reforma- 
tion, other magnificent temples, other conspi- 
cuous ordinances, other sumptuous ministra’' 
tions and services of mens hands were to be 
imposed as necessary to preserve religion among 
mankind ? 

The spirit and tenor of what Christ and his 
apostles taught in this matter, is not only so 
uniform and consistent throughout with tho 
rest of the Christian dispensation, but is so fully 
justified in point of wisdom by the produ^ of 
a contrary spirit in the Christian ehurch, as for 


» Afts vli. 48. • t Chap. xvii. ac* -t Rom. xlv. 1 7, 

i| Heb. ix. 10. 
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ever to discredit that idle pretence, that the 
simplicity of Christian worship, enjoined and 
implied in the gospel, was only accommodated 
to the beginnings of it ; to the times of pover* 
ty and distress. Was it not as easy for the 
apostles to have provided for better times, if 
other provisions were nefcessary for other times? 
Did they not foresee what the exigencies of 
future times would be ? Have not the apos- 
tles said every thing that may point out the 
spirit, the ordinances, the corruptions, the 
cruelty of the church of Rome, and even the 
very impostor at the head of it ? And can any 
one doubt but they would have precluded all 
this, and regulated tlfe plan of the Christian 
church by a preciseand authentic ritual, if more 
of this kind had been either necessary or expe- 
dient than what they* have left behind them in 
tlieir epistles ? 

Alas, my lord, they found b^ too sorrow- 
ful experience the sad eff’efits of the pride and 
hyprocrisy in which an attachment to and re- 
verence for conspicuous externals had ended ; 
they had sufficient warning from their heaven- 
» ly master, and were not without a measure of 
sagacity themselves t® discover, that the like 
eausds would always have the like effe6is ; and 
w'ere not likely to set religion once more upon 
a bottom wdiich had so miserably^ failed. It is 
too evident, I doubt, for the justification of 
these latter ages, that they never thought of 
this great and conspicuous superstructure, as 
in, the least expedient for, or even void of mis- 
chief to the Christian church ; and if their suc- 
cessors had contented thdmselves to have en- 
joyed and left it in its original simplicity, theve 
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would, I am persuaded, by this time have been 
both more Christians in the world, and better 
sorts of them, than our later ecclesiastical po- 
lities have produced. 

And now, my lord, after so muchsuggest- 
by your lordship in favour of the roman 
catholic religion, it was natural to expedtyour 
lordship, in speaking of our reformation, 
should throw the balance pretty strongly in fa- 
vour of that, by a full and concise representa- 
tion of the errors and corruptions which gave 
occasion to it : what your lordship has thought 
lit to say on that head is, thst “ our reformers 
“ considering that some of these observances 
“ were in themselves wrong and superstitious, 

“ and others of them made subservient to the 
“ purposes of superstition, abolished them.” 

Why truly, my lord, this is no good report 
that tve hear of these things, but neither is it d, 
very bad one. There may be some room to 
doubt, Avhetlier it be quite bad enough to bear 
our reformers out in this abolition, especially 
of those things which only might be made sub- 
servient to the purposes of superstition ; for 
these very observances themselves beingin their • 
turn subse'^vient to the* purposes of true reli- 
gion, it might be asked, v'ho made our refor- 
mers judges in so critical a oase? If the ob- 
servances of popery were really means of sink- 
ing religion deep in the minds of serious atnf 
well disposed persons, was it a sufficient cause 
to separate a whole nation from the church in 
possession, that some of these observances were 
esteemed by our reformers to be*superstitious ? 

Is the church of England herself contented, 
with this measure from the dissenters, who 



have over and over objefted to-sofne of owr ob- 
servances in words full as strong as these of , 
your lordship ? And hpw have they been an- 
swered ? Why, we say, that admit this to be 
the case, viz. “ that some of our ceremonies 
“ or observances are wrong and superstitious,” 
yet is nqt this^ a sufficieitt cause of separation ; 
such a cause as will acquit them of the guilt of 
schism, unless they can also prove these obser- 
vances to be sinful ; which. 1 trow, it will be 
hard to prove of any thing which is a means of 
promoting true religion. 

An ingenious gentleman, and one, who, if 
I mistake not, has full aa much respedl for ex- 
ternal forms as they d'eserve, seems to me to 
have put this affair upon a very different foot- 
ing, in some considerations of a later date than 
your lordship’s charge. 

Indeed,” says, he, “ if idolatry was to be 
now rooted out as it was in the reign ofEd- 
“ ward VI. and an innumerable multitude of 
“ other corruptions, and those of the most 
“ heinous nature, to b3 removed, or reformed, 
the secular powers, incase the clergy could 
*• not be persuadecKto examine their own state, 
would be excusable) and something more 
“ than excusable, * in doing it for them, and 
in, rescuing religion from such abominations, 
even in opposition, not only to the majority, 

“ but to the whole body of the clergy.”* 

.. This is honourable to, and a full justifica- 
tion of our reformers. Instead of some wrong 
and superstitious observances, and others sub- 
spyient to theqmrposes of superstition, there 

» * Fwse and impartial confide rations on the free and candid dif* 
^uifitiojft, page 
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were, it seems, idolatry and an innumerable 
multitude of other corruptions and abomina- 
tions of the most heinous nature to be rooted 
out ; which, surely, was enough in all con- 
science to justify a reformation by the interpo- 
sition of any class of men. 

But now, my lord, *on the supposition that, 
your lordship has told us the whole truth, how 
will this gentleman come at his conclusion? If 
the observances of popery were barely wrongy 
supersiitiousy or tending that way, I greatly 
suspe6); this considerer would have thought the 
secular powers a little premature in their inter- 
position, since he seems to be pretty clear that 
our seculaa' reformers aVe only to be justified on 
the supposition that things were in tne disorder 
he hath represented. 

On the other hand, my lord, this, gentle- 
man’s premises will equally distress your lord- 
ship in their turn ; for if the memorials and ob- 
servances of popery are no better than idola- 
tries, corruptions, and abominations of the 
most heinous nature, by what kind of opera- 
tion will they become the means of making re- 
ligion, as distinguished from superstition, sink 
deep into the minds of the serious and well dis- 
posed ? Your lordship goes on : 

Our reformers (having abolished the ob- 
‘ * servances before mentioned) reduced the form, 
of religion to great simplicity, and injoined 
no more particular rules> nor left any thing 
“ more of what was external in religion, than 
was, in a manner, necessary to preserve i 
** sense of religion itself upon the minds of the 
“ people.” 
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Not quite so many rules or externals, I 
should think, if what goes before and what fol- 
lows be true : but to let that pass as none of 
.my business, your lordship by this account of 
our rules and externals seems to bear extreme- 
ly hard on great numbers of serious and, to all 
appearance, well disposed persons. ,, 

Your lordship has been reminded above of a 
people, professing Christianity, called quakers;* ** 
besides these, are many thousands of protes- 
tant dissenters in this kingdom : there is too 
the body of thoscottish nation, and great num- 
bers in protestant countries and communions 
abroad, among whom the form of religion is 
reduced to much greater simplicity, who have 
not so many particular rules, and have much 
less of what is external in religion, than what 
.was left us by onr reformers, nor have they any 
thing equivalent to many of our rules and ex- 
ternals. 

Shall we say of these that they have not a 
sense of religion itself preserved upon their 

* It is fo far out of all orthodox rule to allow the quakers to he 
Vliriftians^ that I am ri^ht glad, on thif occafioa, to borrow a Httle 
authority from a late fcnfible writer, whofe judgment no man will 
call in ^uefllon w-ho has any tenifiemefs for his own. The writer, I 
mean, ’is the Rev. Mr* Adams, the author of a late EflTay in anfwer 
to Mr. Humc’$ Eflay on miracles. This NJr. Hume, it feems, 
kys claim (q the Quakers as fellow prqfeflors with him in the niyflery 
©f {idfin. To which Mr. Adams anfwers, It is certain that the 
Quakers profels the belief of chriftianity as univerfally as any feft 
whaifoever. And what right has the. author [Mr. Hume^ to 

** charge a whole body of pien with fuch flagrant infiocerity." Elfay 
|>age igo. In return for this little aid, and to make fome amends for 
itoentioning his name in a pamphlet whofe fubje6l is not of the re- 
||ie3able fort, I do hereby give that gentleman, my poor, but moft 
hearty and fincere thanks for this and every other pafiage in his ac-« 
cmratcand unanfwcrablecffay, . 
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tninds? How is this to be proved, and who 
amoiv^ us will undertake it ? That is to say, 
who will undertake to shew in what manner our 
rules and externals are necessary to preserve a 
sense of religion upon the human mind, which, 

1 suppose, in respe6l of impressions from ex- 
ternal religion, is, inf most, of the common 
people of all denominations, framed and capa- 
citated pretty much alike ? 

I will not be positive what some of our high 
churchmen may have asserted and maintained 
in this matter of rules and externals, because 
I have not all the books of our very warm apo- 
logists at hand : and I know too that some of 
the warmest of them have been disclaimed and 
given up by others who are warm enough 
themselves. * Of our externals these defenders 
have said, that they are innocent, sig;.nificant, 
and expedient; conducive, and (perhaps some 
of them may have added) necessary to the bene 
esse of the visible church : but to make them 
in any manner necessary to preserve a sense of 
religion upon the minds of the people, is a strain 
of merit, which, I fancy, very few of our 
highest churchmen have ventured to ascribe to » 
them. • 

It should seem however, that our earlier re- 
formers themselves had no such notion of this 
use and virtue of our forms and externals ; the 
remaining histories of those times afford us suf- 
ficient proofs that some of the best and wisest 
of them would jiot, if they could have helped 
it, have left us so much. And even such of 
them as laboured the other way, have left rea- 

* So, Montague, Heylln, Thomdikie and Parker ve given up 
by Dr, Nicholi* Defence, page t68, 169. 
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sons of a very different sort from this suggested 
hy'yoiir lordship. ■ 

In the convocation of 1562, . it was debated, 
as we are told by bishop. Burnet, whether the 
greatest part of our festivals, the cross in bap- 
tism, kneelingat the communion, the surplice, 
and organs, were to bcretained of dropt. And 
the question,, -it seems, was carried for these 
externals but by one vote of a proxy, whose 
principal, it is probable, knew little of the de- 
bate ! and of those whp were present the ma- 
jority were against the rites.* 

Wp likewise learn from the same right reve- 
rend historian, that the single - reason for rer 
taiuing these forms, entered in thp record of 
these proceedings, is, that “ the laying them 
“ aside, would be cqutrary to the authorized 
** book, of common prayer.” Whence it ap- 
pears that even they who opposed the abroga- 
tion of these things, did not so immediately 
think of their necessity to preserve a sense of 
religion upon the minds of the people, as of the 
danger of B,pro:munire, of which this convo- 
cation stood in great awe, as £q>pears by the 
• postscript subjoined totheir subscription of the 
XXXIX._ articles. t . 

. Concerning one*of these forms, there is a 
remarkable passage in one. of bishop Taylor’s 
books,: wbi<?h may help us to conceive the va- 
lue pjit;Upon things of this sort by the church 
of .England "herselr. “ There is reason to ce- 

“ l^rateand honour,” says he, “ the wisdom 
. “ acnd prudence of the church of England, 

' " t ' '' ’ ' 

^ Hvft. Reformat. VoL III. 302y 303* 

♦ tffay. page 1^84 
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** which hath in all her oiBices retaJn^ but one 
ritual, or ceremony, that is not of divine 
** ordinance, or apostolical praAicCy and that 
** is the cross in baptism.”* 

Now the sign of the cross, simply and of it» 
self, that is to say, without some explanation, 
can, I should think, ’convey or preserve no 
sense of any thing upon the mind ; and ac«> 
cprdingly the church informs us that this sign 
of the cross is made ** in'tokcn that the person 
** baptized shall not be ashamed' to confe'ss the 
** faith of Christ crucified” &c. and indeed it 
must be owned, that if it is an efieflual token 
of this, the sense of religion to be preserved by 
it is very important. 

And yet, strange to hear, the church her^ 
self declares- that * * without doubt a child bap* 
“ tized without it is lawfully and sufiiciently 
‘ ‘ baptized. ” So that there is no necessity, we 
see, for this forrai to presetve the sense of any 
thing. 

I do not pretend to imderstSnd bishop Tay* 
lor’s suggestion that all the rest or our rituals 
or ceremonies are either of dwine ordinance or 
apostolical practice : but however that may be, 
there is one even of these; that it should seem, 
the church has less value for still, or lays^ at 
least, less stress upon it. • 

For though the surplice is oi^entaenttonedia 
our rithal, on some occasion or other, y 6 t sire 
we on none of these occasions told of what the 
surplice is typical or significative ; and |>r» 
Nichols 18 extremely angry with the puritans 
lor pretending that this garment uuseo by 

* OuQdt pge eCfti 
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church in toteii of purity of life, because, 
says he,' it is a thing which she never once 
** meutions*';” andso leaves the people to gather 
any or no sense of religion from this form, as 
they think fit. * 

Imt is then the sense of religion preserved 
upon the minds of the people by these rules and 
externals? Nothing like it. “ A great part of 
** this is negledled by the generality among us : 
** fot instance the service of the church not 
only upon common days, but also upon saints 
**days; and several other things might be 
'** mentioned.” Page 15. 

\ Was I not in the right, my lord, to conjec- 
ture that our reformers mignt leaVe us not so 
many rtiles or externals as are necessary f How 
'should our people have fallen in ta this deplo- 
rable neglcCT, if these means, memorials or ad- 
monitions had been sufficiently frequent ? 

»' Permit me'howeverto observe that yourlord’- 
shtp and the ingenious author of theConsidera- 
ttons above cited, are not at all better agreed 
afiout this fa6l, than the other concerning the 
popish errors discardeJd by our reformers. 

• This gentleman having noted that a party 
in 0e nation [meaning tne dissenters] have all 
along had some exceptions to our public ser- 
'Ivei goes on to say,' but'then there isano- 
tiler paft^ [the members of »the church] far 
considerable' than they, who, in gene- 
**'rali afeitiot only satisfied with, buteven fono 
Op our present liturgy and constitution. 
How kthis to be teconreiied ? can it be said, that 

■«* 

^ Defence, page 293* . 

+ Ticc and inipartiat confid«»Sonfp page&ir .. 
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otir people in general are fond of what the ge- 
nei^lity of them negle£t ? , 

Here again too, my lord, your lordship and 
this gentleman, by adopting each other’s pre- 
mises, "must lose your several conclusions : 
your lordship thinks it highly seaisonable to 
“ instrudt the people in the importance of ex* 
** ternal religion.” 

More seasonable now, upon account of this 
negle6t. But why so, if fhi s gentlemanj/s later 
intelligence be true, viz. that the people are 
really fond of our externals already 7 

On the other hand, if the service of the church - 
is negle6led by the gener 9 ,lity among us, it cer- 
tainly canimt be so very dangerous to make 
alterations in it as this gentleman would have 
us believe. 

However, my lord, 1 am ready to clo3e with 
your lordship in this representation, rather than 
the Considerer ; and upon occasion of your 
lordship’s mentioning the people’s negleCtof the 
service of the church upon saints days, I will 
trouble your lordship with an observation of my* 
own, tending to illustrate the value of exter- 
nal religion. 

Our common people, jIt is true, pay lijttle 
religious regard to the feasts of all angels or 
all saints, but yet 1 haveobserfed them to ce- 
lebrate some of our protestant festivals, as well 
as some others of popish extraftion, particu- 
larly Shrovetide, with the several solemnities 
of horse-racing, buU-baitiug, cock-figlrting|; ' 
&C. and with all the ceremonies of drinfeng, 
gaming, swearing, and^^ lewdness ‘incident to, 
and inseparable from, entertainments of that 
kind,. 

Is 
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Aumng our polUerpartie** 
is thd^nmlo/mfenfr of every 4ay ; and tfeev axe 
free enough from superstition in 
esteem everjf day alike; the vulgar 

always take the advantage of Ihe 'churches ap» . 
poStet for their timS of idlen^s and re- 
veiling ; and I know, ; at this hour Mveral very 
worthy and very zealous mcinhersof *w'*r®*' 
of England, who 

the riotous and licentious pastimes of chnst- 
m^, CMter and Whitsuntide, chntnbute more to 
corrupt the minds and debauch the “^tals ot 
our <»mmon people, than any other assignable 
cau^wlmtev&. If this be true, it were cer- 
tainly more for the credifcof our common chns- 

tianity that the festivals should be ^xpun^d 
from our books and calendars, than that these 
brutal, paganish, profane, and therrfore wick- 
ed pastimes and disorders should claim any al- 
liance, or have any connexion with the solemn 
comtni^orations <the birth and resurreaion 
of thif Sj^otiess and undefil^ Saviour of the 

tipon what grounds the apostolic authority 
for such forms is aliaigedi uaay be judged in 

part &om the tenor.oft^script^csabov^^^^^ 

tcdr aswell as from others, .testif^iltg the dis- 
tion Of St. Paul toward# occasional eolcm- 
aiti^ of that kind* , . . 

And there is the*8tronger presumption that 
they hate no such authority, in that we seldom 
dr never dhd tfcbs'enjoia^ but we dud the^ 
also in company with large indulgencies to the 

hafs in religion' couJ^jiiot Subsist without the 
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T|iu«^ at, your lordi^p hat observed, “the 
“ external^ of paganitiii xuixed.tbemselv^with 
“ the diversions of those di^s.” In jpopish 
countries^ the people are pelitically enouj^h pre-r 
^ared for and.reconeiied to the formalitieft of 
lent, by thelicehtiousness of a preceding car- 
nival, Nor have we* of the reronaed church 
of England been entirely free from thiawretch- 
ed policy.* It 'was once the humour of our 
great churchmen to minify externals, and to 
render them as conspicuous as they could on 
all occasions : the nation at that time was not 
universally disposed to come into this ; and 
some men of reputation enough set themselves 
to oppose it; in this esfigenfiy ofher aii^fsthe 
church bethought herself of purchasing the fa- 
vourof the people by a booh of sports ; and how 
far that may have contributed initsday> to per- 
petuate the festivities of these solemn times, and 
to wear out the religious use of them, may be 
worth the inquiry of those whom it concerns. 
Your lordship proceeds ; “ Thus they [the 
“ people] have no customary admonition, no 
public call to recoiled; the thoughts of God 
“ and religion frmn one Sunday, to andtlmr.” 

And why have they not, my -lord ? 'jj^re is 
a mott express law for it, “All priests* and 
“ deacons are to say dmly* the t morning and 
^‘ evening prayer, either privately or openly, 
“ not being let by sicKsrxss or some other tin* 
“ GENT (»use. And the curate that min^treth 
“ in every parish dhurch or dbapel, he|PtS>t 

4, u world UtKW divided' tntp At fO^imMld «Bd * 

** unrefbmwd : or ratW iota thofe irhq ak e. hot, IrA ibAe 

MivdwttUi ‘ 
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** home, and not being otherwise reasonably 
hindered, shall say the same in the parish 
church or chapel where he ministreth, and 
shall cause a hell to be tol|ed thereunto a 
convenient time before he begin, that the 
“ people may come to hear God’s word, and to 
** pray with him.” ' 

It is not then the fault of the people, if they 
have not a customary admonition or public call 
from one Sunday to another j the curate in any 
parish cannot be reasonably hindered every 
one of the six intermediate days, and every 
vwek in the year. And yet we are told by a 
gentleman who seems to have taken some pains 
to be informed, “ thatin ten thousarfid churches 
“ there are not five hundred where a bell ever 
tolls, or where morning and evening prayer 
are said upon a week clay throughout the 
“year.”* 

This gentleman’s accountof thisnegle€tseems 
to be so reasonable and probable, and at the 
, same time so different from what your lordship 
' has suggested, tlial I will take the liberty to 
give it at length. 

' “ To what end,” says he, “ was such an ap- 
“ pointment set down in the book of common 
. prayer ? Did our mother the church vainly 
1 bpast of her own piety, or pretend to a. form 
“ of godliness y without the poxoer thereof ? No; 
“ truly, the mother meant well ; but her sons 
“ and daughters are to blame. Like people, 
“ h ke priest. But indeed were the clergy never 
so willing to discharge theif duty in this 

^ Virtue revived, or Brimm’sfaltproirafiied, ^c.by aPluralift«f 
printed for Ofwald^ 1747* page 4, ■ 
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, “ respcft, not many are the places where they 
“ can have any, sort qf corigr^gration, to join 
“ with them. But is not the length of the ser- 
vice, the unhappy occasion of this negle6t ? 
“ Would not the people’s attendance upon the 
“ public worship take too much of their time, 
“ and too greatly interfere with their secular 
“ affairs ? Does it not cause a wearine^, and 
‘ ‘ become tedious to delicate ears ? Is- not'the 
‘‘.cold sometimes so piercing, as to make it 
“painful to tender constitutions, to be so 
‘ ‘ longdetained from thefire, especially to hear 
“ psalms and chapters they can almost say by 
“ rote* ** ?” 

Your l(ydship sees that this gentleman is of 
opinion that there is too much of our externals, 
and that great inconveniences arise from the 
length of our service, tothosewho should edify 
by it ; and to this also agrees the author of the 
Considerationsbefore-mentioned.f What then 
must we think Avould be the case if those me^* 
morials were as frequent as in roman catholic 

countries ? -Our author goes on : 

' “ Then again the clergy have journeys and 

“ visits to make, are idle, arfe not devout, have 
“ their diversions, do notreside upon their cures, 
“ are hindered, sometimes reasonably, oftener 
“ without reason. So that, by general consent 

* To tlicfe rcafons for this common Tiegle£l may be added another, 
viz. the aukward times of faying mornmgand evening prayer in moft 
places : ten or eleven o'clock in the forenoon, and two, * three or 
four in the afternoon, the time when tradehnen and mechanicks are 
in the very throng of their honeft labour* 

+ You are not indeed lingular in your oj^inion of the toomat 

** length of our fervice. And to ^1 you the truth, my own 
menu upon this head are pretty ^^Cordact with yours/* irrf 
page 44. - . . 
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** Off both fyriest and people, aa to outward 

or j^ublic acknowlmgmcnt of aDeity fgirsix 
**idays out of seven^ a foreigner, tliait should 
** make his abode with us only for six days, 
** might have reasons to doubt, in the greatest 
** part of England, whether the inhabitants 

happy island did, in .truth, believe the 
** exiitence of that gracious and Almighty be- 
**'ipgl” ' ' — ■ ; 

Kbw, my lord, which way soever we cqnsi- 
);his compounded cause of negleft, we can- 
not avoid the question, by whom is it to be 
redreasecl? If the fault be in the body of the 
clergy, by whom are they to be reformed ? If 
in the nature and frame of our present forms, 
by whom are these to be amended ? 

So far indeed as the clergy are accessaries to 
this negle^, it is extremely right in your lord- 
ship to. lay it before them. But what would 
your lordship have the clergy to do or say in 
this case.? I^t them insist as long and as loud- 
ly as eyer they will on the importance of ex- 
ternal .religion, I am persuaded, their rheto- 
rick and their arguments will be in vain, whilst 
tJiB people find tlfttnselves incommoded by the 
present state of their own externals: they will 
appeal t^the reasonable and merciful design of 
tlt^ gospel, and plead their Christian liberty 
a^inst ail human ordinances which not only 
jC^ify pot, but are even burdensomet and they 
wllhavejreason, \ ' 

. We are nowar ri ved at your lordship’s account 
'ofthe|roportanoeofextcrnalreligion,asground- 
1. ed^ on the sciHptures. - 
, ,, .Jlefare I could procure asight of yoiir lord-» 
ahip’s printed charge, a fi-ienu who had seen it. 
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or heard it read (I forget which) had glvctt me 
a general but prettjr ^list account of this part 
ofit, concermnf^ the tmportMoey^eTtermi re- 
fi^im ,* which set me upori a^iusing thyself 
with conjeftures by Avhat kind of gospel autho- 
rity your lordship would revive the credit of a 
^do&riue, which of la tey ears, had nothad Uaany 
abettors among protestants. 

I had often thought with myself that, the 
church of England had been more pressed upon 
this matter of externals in her controversy with 
the dissenters, than upon any other article : 
and I cannot say, that the answers given by 
our apologists have convinced me that our ad- 
herence t© some specihcal rites in our church, 
in a sort of contenmt of the good effe^ which 
might be hopedfor from droppingthem, is very 
edifying or very laudable. ' . 

Our ^urch claims a power of decreeing ritet 
and ceremonies in her twentieth article, with- 
out exhibiting her scriptural warrant fqrvit 
any copies of these articles published by autho- 
rity, that I know of ; unless the vice-chancel- 
lor of Oxford’s imprimatur may be allowed to 
give a public san6iion to Mr. Welchman’s edi-* 
tion of them. Mn Rogers’s book indeed car- 
ries in its front a pretence to the lawful autho- 
rity qf the church of England : but Us there b 
no evidence what that authority was, or how 
obtained, there is room to doubt ; besides, 
Rogers, in explaining the authority of the 
church with respeft to controversies of faith, 
says that this authority. is given to the church, 
and to EVERY membeeop sov:hj> iiipe|if£K|r 
in the same,* which, 1 douht, will extend tlib 

* On die XXtbanici^ page to^. Edit. a^g. 
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ffecdoip of every member to the usage of cere- 
jndnies, a fortiori ; contrary to Mr. Welch- 
jrpaii’S apcount, who restrains the authority, in 
iiioth branches, to those quos penes est ecclesias^ 
tu;a auctorittfS. 

; TJ.ndet this clause, concerning rites and cere- 
' inphies, Mr. Welehinan has referred to Esther 
28. and' to John x. 22, , 23.f to which 
I>r. Njchols has added 1 Maccab. iv. 56»t 
' " 'rhe passage of Esther informs us that the 
':Jews* in,.coni.memoration of their deliverance 
■ from the s1aug))ter projected by Haman, insti- 
tuted the feast Purim [of lots] and ordained that 
should .be kept and remembered by the whole 
‘'people of the jews at an. appointed Jtime of the 
year. ~The dedication of the altar by J udas and 
his brethren, • and the ordinance for celebrating 
-that jncident“ from year to year, is a faftof the 
same SOI t, and the inference commonly drawn' 
from these histories is, that the Jewish had, and 
consequently the christiati church has, the au- 
' tbority spoken of in the article. 

But I very much question the solidity of this 
reasoning ; for when it is considered that the 
, former of these feast's was appointed by Esther 
and Mordecai orily, , it shouhl seem that the 
' Jewish church faa([ .about as much to dp in this 

* affair as our chiu ch has in the appointment of 
*■ our state-holidays of Nov. 5th, May 29tb, &c. 

' and ho^ much that is, may be seen in the se- 

• veral of parllameut relating to those days, 

' and his’^Majesty's orders set before the forms of 

• prayer appoint^ed for tlicni. 

7 * XXXIX. Articiili.^5clef, Anglif;. page 23, 

* f . Pcfcnce,. page go^. 
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In -the latter case, Judas anti his brethren 
with the xvhote cojtgregation of Israel ordained 
&c. V. 59. but, how far our divines,’ and parti- 
cularly Mr. Welchman, would adoiitreither of 
these to be the sense in Avliich tl^e woi’d churcl^ 
is to be taken, in the 20th article, I cannot take 
upon me to say : by the power of the church 
" [says the learned Mi:.* White, one of the 
latest of our advocates] to decree rites and 
“ceremonies, is meant aright in .the pastors 
“and governors thereof to ordain and ap- 
“ appoint, such tjiings, so as to make it ordi- 
“ nai’ily the duty of the people to conform to 
“ them*.” Which Mr. White must ipeau ei^- 
clusively.of the right and authority of the civil 
powers, or be Mdll not get clear of his adversa- 
ries objection; and if Mr. White will not admit 
the civil powers into Ids definition of the church 
which decrees rites and ceremonies, much less * 
Avill he take into it the u'hole congregation, be- 
cause that would be going into the enemies 
quarters forgood and all, 

These precedents, therefore, are neither of 
them for our purpose, except they may re- 
ceive aid from the subsidiary passage in John, , 
which, as we have it jn our translation, in- 
feu ms us that Jesus was .walking iu Solonion’s 
porch at the time of the feast of the dedica- 
tion and when it was winter ; and from that 
circumstance our commentators determin<j| 

* Defence of three letters, pa^e jq, 

f Dr, Nichols or his tranflacoV j[for he did . not live iq tranflatci 
his book ib far bimfelf, vid, Pierce's Vindication, preface^ ex* 
preffes himfelf with irtorc room.—** been at tjie 

HELM of ecclefiaftica! affairs have mflitutcd-**havc hot, we ^ 
much power Def, page^O^, 
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thfer to have Been the feast iiistitated by the 
Maccabees : for otherwise the jews Bad divei’s 
Mncmnia, and the word »*e»» iftay jpossibiy de* 
ucte only ittorm, as in A€ts xxvn, 20. , . 

Well out y^liiat of this f ** Why,” says Dr, 
Nichols, ^* ihiS' fe^t was hohonr^ wfth onr 
**:lord^s own presence, Ht>w hbnourcd ? Did 
oht l-ord join in the celebration of it, or in 
any part of it ? The context says not a word 
of that. Oar Lord honoured the pharisees with 
his presence so far as to eat with some of them : 
itjs great odds but at such a time there might 
Bexome toashiftk of cups and platter*. See. But 
will it follow ttmt be did auy honour to these 
traditions by his presence ? » 

The plain truth is, ouv Blessed Lord tooh 
no exceptions to tiines,. places, or persons, 
when, where, and among whom he had a pros- 
pect of doing good ; and 1 should think that 
cause not overstocked with merits, which wants 
to draw his appearance among the jews, at a 
time when great humbem were assembled tor 
getlier, into a precedent for Christian confor- 
mhy 10 human rites. 

Acd^ tlds consideration Will, I appreihend, 
abate the force of what the pious and learned 
Bishop Burnet has offered in, behalf of this clause 
i^,XXth article, witB, respet^ to our Sa- 
yioiir’s con ver^tion among the jews, where he 
has certainly straineil ohe point to favour the 
chui'Oh, and that is by applying obr Savjoiir’s 
observation Matth. xxUi, 2 $. — ‘-And not ta 
left the efher^ undone, to rites and lessee 
in general.* 

♦ Ex|»>f* Folia pge 133. 
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Our blessed lord is there speaking of the case 
of tything only, and minnte and insignificMt, 
as those articl^ may seem to be,, ^bout which 
the pharisees and scribes were so exa6t, yet had 
they an express and positive law for tything 
them all, namely, Levit. xx vii. SO. And Atx 
the tithe of the land, •tohether of the seed of the 
land, or of the fruit of the tree, it the Iuokd's; 
it is holy unto the Lord* A case surely widely 
different from that of rites and lesser matters, 
of which the law makes no mention. 

For the rest, though this excellent prelate 
has, with a ivein of piety and good sense 
peculiar to himself, said every thio^ that 
can be said with aiiy colour of reason, for 
externals established by human authority, yet 
hath he, upon the whole, made a ease of it 
not the most favourable to the present cir« 
cunistances of our churOh, and much less such 
.a case as will fall in with your lordship's posi- 
tions. 

Having, as 1 said, my lord, often refledfod 
on thefo defences of our externals, without re- 
ceiving that satisfaftion I very sincerely sought 
for, I was in hopes to meet with some new light 
from your lordship's discourse on this interest? 
ing subje^ ; and was not a little disappointed 
when I found not one text qoqted by your lord-, 
ship from the new Testaipent, , and out one from 
the old, relative to the importance of externat 
religion*: apdwhat that pai^age will avail your 
lordships I mn now to examine, 

Yout lordship, having obse!f^ed th^onr|>^ 
pie ** have no customary adpiopition, nopub- 
lip call to recoiled the thoughts of Goa and 
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** religion frorm one Sunday to another,’’ pro- 
ceeds thus: • ' , 

It ^vastar otlieiMnse unifer theiaiw., These 
** words, says Moses to the childrra of Israel 
which I cortim arid thee" [ycnir Idrdsiiip omiM 
fills DAY, viz; thetlay when the teh'qommahrl- 
ments were given in floreb, which ‘ rvords were- 
just recited in the foregoing 'chapter,' and are 
the words here TefciTcd to*} “ shall be in thine- 
**- hearts And thou shalt teach them diligently 
'* unto thy children, arid ' shalt talk of them 
** when thou sit test in thine house, andwh:e7i 
**'thaii‘'walkest by the way, and when Jthau liesi 
down, arid when thou risest up." Duet. vi. 
d, y. ' *^0 which yotir lordship subjoins : “and 
“■aiij they were commanded this, so ’tisobvious 
“ how much the constitution of that law was 
“ ad^ipted toeffedliV, and keep- religion fever in 
*^"view. 

'"It' was then tmry ill, or at feast very unwisely 
dpue to abrogate that law wliose constitution 
traS‘ adapted to so excellent a pin pose : but the 
friith is, my lord, the constitution of thejewish 
ktW'ti'as just as much adapted to elfedt the per- 
hn'Biailce of, or to keep in view the religion 
^re meant by Moses,-® as the. music and vest- 
ments in yoiir lordship’s cathfedi-al at Durham 
arc ailapte-il to promote family relrglon and the 

• • Compare lerem. vH, a a,- 23, wlthExorf. xix. 5. 6. ' Th« 
R<;veren(r arnl wonhy bifliop Story, in hls aifeirable ircatif(i 
on the priefthooH, obferve^ “ after been ijbe firll 

days wtk God jn the mount, be brought npjihing dov^n but 
' the two taktes of the liioral law, as if no, other Jaw had been 
thc0 intended ; bm when he found ibe peoplc^^worfhrpping lha 
^ goicl«]ft «alf, God focmetb ihen to h^vc rcibiv^— to load them 
wiih St number of religious Htes and ceremonies, in dirc£i opppfuioa 
<< 10 the culfoms of the Egyptians,*' &c. page^ Gxj® 
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judgment, mercy, and/^i/A, 
in the rest of the diocese. 

Moses in the two next verses goes on .thus . 
And thou shall bind them for a sign upon thine 
hand, and they shall be as frontlets between 
thine eyes ; and thou shalt write them upon the 
posts m thine house ahf upon thy gates. Now 
both the frequency and proximity of these do- ' 
mestic signs, make it very plain that the great 
and conspicuous parts of their religion, the 
public calls which they had by the constitution 
of their laW, were not adapted to efte^t, what 
Moses in this passage wanted to have effeded, 
viz.- obedience to the tnoral law. 

For it is 'to be observed of these signs, that 
they were not (like ceremonies properly so call- 
ed) symbolic representations, but the precepts 
themselves exemplified in writing, which it is 
true, in process of time, tvere abused to the. 
purposes of superstition*; and when that time 
came, and these natural and simple signs and 
memorials had degenerated into broad phylac\ 
teries, &c, they then received their cOndeiir- 
nation with other things whichhadamore natu- 
ral tendency to such abuse. A sufficient intima- 
tion, ope would think, to all future times, of 
the incroaching'nature of superstition, wilich 
could convert these expedients of plain and 
useful instru3:ion, into implements of mere osr 
tentation and hypocrisy. 

? The rabbins ^'after-times bail made thele iigns fo ufele^ to 
fome jews in refped of their 'Original (>niMfe, that they enjoined 
them to be- written only in -one fort of charaaer. ^ •• Ad pf^la0eria 
“ fcjuids Ununarts hand alios ^aaim affynacos cftara^res 
« ad/iibtre licet, in Kiris vere facrts defcriiendis, Uteris 'etiatit' 

Graicis vti <^mceditur,ftd Ait/oKs,” «c. Maimonidis apud IVa. 

OTA, page 979. 
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1 sliould havi^ indeed, th^ there 

trcire, some expressions in this passage cited by 
yonr lordship, that mighthavekeptanytnanout 
of this mistake, and prevented his confonnding 
the avoids tliere spoken of, with the words of the 
eeremoiiialtaw; which latter itsurely was never 
ill tfei;ided that fathers and masters of families 
should teach their houshokts : this'kindof teach- 
ing wajfthe sole^privilege.and duty of the priests* 
who md indeed no commission to teach any 
tiling else,* and that, as I said above, made this 
moral teaching, these domestic and familiar 
signs so much the more necessary. 

So tWt I very much question whether your 
lordship could nave falien upon any passage in 
the old t^tament, which* relates at all to your 
sul>je6t, that would have been less favourable to 
your lordship’s argument. 

But to proceed; your lordship adds : and 
•* without somewhat of ttiis nature, piety will 
•* grow languid even among the better sort of 
'**■ nien; and the worst will go on quietly in an 
** abandoned course, withrewer interruptions 

^ W^c Jialf find It Ac prlcft^^ were td teach] was not 

^ Ae whdle law of Mofes, but the ceremonial law only, the lawa 
abdutexternal religion, or rclifeious wor Aip, For as the elTential 
jpart Vf Adx oflw# >5^ confined topofnive and inftiiuicd worftip,it 
^ co-belkv^ t^at their leaching was of no pcater extet^.’* 

Story:' po the prie&hppd# Page 26* It is numWy ipcom* 
floendied to the reader, being a derayinan of the church of En^and, 
not to content toifelf wiA Aefe dcmchcd paffages, hut ferk^fiy td 
fead over Ail valdahle ^rfi>fmance» where have the &ti$« 

Gicllon to how little ihetniniflnuions of a emmm prreS tunre to 

dp wiA cerenM>niak andfirooi Aeoce is»Y judge, if 

faeiflcaileit wiA What pre^rie^ he Aouldempipy hbidell in pmch* 

^1^ ug Ae in^ruii^ 
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“ from within than they would have, were re- 
ligious reflexions forced oftner upon their 
“ minds, and consequently with less probabi- 
lity of their amendment.” Page 16. 

Prom what operation of externals on the hu- 
man mind your lordship colleXs this theory^ I 
cannot presume to say <5 I, for my part, believe 
that the piety of good men may be maintained 
in its vigour with very little of this nature: and 
this I am pretty sure of, that if religious reflec- 
tions must be forced upon the mind by exter- 
nals, it is not a small somewhat of this nature 
that will do the work. 

lJut to speak freely : this method of forcing 
religious refleXiqns by ceremonies and external 
forms, I doubt is stark naught : accprding to 
your lordship's doXrine, it should be not only 
good policy, but wholesome discipliite to force 
men in England to come to church, and in 
France to go to mass ; in both places for the 
same reason, namely because the dissenters 
(whose objeXions to cXemonies and outward 
forms are the same in bothkingdoms) have not 
so much of externals as is necessary to presence 
a sense of religion itself upon the minds of the 
people. 

And yet, my lord, the very best of this ferce 
has seldom produced any thing^better than hy- 
pocrisy.* ** Probability of amendment thcrp can 

* En Poitou et en Xaititonge &c. les mepaces les plus fieres, 

“ les coups de la lerreur et Ptnfolence du foldat fuivent 

“ de pres les premieres fommations. Par ce moyen op Be tnao^ue 
“ pas de gagner beaiicoup de gens, dans un fiecleou layeiitablede-* 
« votion eft rare par-tout, et la France fort mifwable. ’ Cts MeC* 
fieurs les convertifleurs ont trop d*erpr)t pour con— 

** vaincus que tous ce* changemeiis font feints. Xl* voyent ^ue cos 
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lie little or none where itteh attend religious 
Solemnities merely to avoidpunishmcntorcen- 
stire. 

There is then no forcing religious reflections 
this M'-ay. : But perhaps J^ouc lordship might 
xnean^ that ** forms hna externals have in them- 
selves an inherit anti natural virtue to force 
religious reflhedtitohs upon the mind, and tO 
** work piety and repentance upon the heart.” 
And thb, indeed, 1 should have thought the' 
mdreobviousscnscof your lordship’s words, had 
it not been that I thought it also the less defen- 
sible of the two, because it will be impossible 
to prove this to be triie of one sort of forms and 
not trwe'of another $ ftnd what a dcor this must 
open to all manner of superstition and eveg ido- 
latry; may be easily conceived I* it being in- 
deed the very principle on which the papists jus- 
tify the adoration of images. But neither even 
thus do we get clear of the other kind of force ;■ 
for if externals have this virtue to infprce reli- 
gious reflexions, &c. it must be right to com- 
pel those who are indisposed to such reflections, 
'to attend thesememorials ; and if, as your lord , 

* converds ne vont^ la melFepour la plupartquelemolns 

peuveniy qudl faut 1^ ^pier et les menacer, fi on veut quails 
y a1Elfcni.-^Ne pa$ un dcEDetti fort apoifolique ?'' &c. 

BAY tia dtitiquc gefierale tHificirt du CMmnifmc de Mr^ 
VIII, page 134, i85.~Here we^ave 
tkcculmr iaSiiPdtiy of tlie good effem of forcing religious zefleEdpns 
upon ithe.i^nd by the means of extemal reli^n j and as theie (and 
the (kme will i^d of ocher iyftems) are^ to be thus feconded ere 

they can^iwiw even ihefe imy we hot juftly concliide 

fon^^^^^urally no ^xree.or efilcacy of theif own difpole the 

& naturb of h repre^nted to the life in tfae 

^ilhdn ^Fleetwood’s JLet$erio aninh^itafit oj $hc.p&rijh of 
'p^ Worksg.JFo!* 7^5^ yafi. 
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ship has observed, the people are now in gene- 
ral negligent in tWr attendance, I do not see 
how compulsion of shmekind can be avoided. 

But instead of eonjedturing how your lordship 
would eat^lain this matter consistently with pro- 
testant principles, I will beg leave to exhibit 
the very different acco*unts we have of lire be- 
ginning and progress of religion from the apos- 
tles. ' ■>,- ' ' i 

He that cometh to G-od mmt bdt&oe that ke 
iti and that he is a rewarder of them that dili- 
gently seek him, for without faith it is impos- 
sible to please God. Meb. xi. 6. 

If it be demanded how we may obtain faith, 
the apostle* Paul answers. Faith cometh by hear- 
ing [or report\ and hearing by theword^God. 

Rom- X. 17. 1, 

Is then faith the whole of religion? No. To 
faith must be added, ’virtue, knowledge, tem- 
perance, patience, godliness, brotherly kind- 
ness, and charity ; for ^ these things, says the 
appst^e Peter, be in you and abound, they make 
you to he neither barren nor unfruitful in the 
knowledge of our iiord Jesus Caaist j that is, 
they perfect and complete y our'religion. SI Pet. 
i. 5. &c. * ** . 

But are not forms aiid externals necessary to 
remind the people of :^^e things ? I should 
think not ; any farther than hearing the. word 
of God may be so caUed». If more was neces- 
sary, here was ptape where Peter 

should have inserted his ritual;* for in this 

* Peter not only omitted Kis ritual mte, but mnhappiW Sxipato ' 
leave it b.ebhid.^itt i fi>r ettclntbejpaj^t ^Hafeb^t^uw iMivorM- 
cover more of his mid&l than the uird’a^jr^ Xkdaprme hoc 
eratU (lays Fiatina, &«gdlingnf%ecen»noiM^(dltIniaSu}er«^^ 

■ET aa 
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place he is endeavouring that his readers 
have these things always in remembrance 
kftef his decease, v. 15. and yetnothing appears 
of these endeavours besides his religious exhor- 
tations and in struSions in these tivo epistles. 

That external objects are in some cases use- 
ful, and in others necessary, to remind us of 
pur Christian duty and de Votion, is true enough. 
The heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
Jirmament sheweth his handy-work. Psalm xix. 
Td excite us to particular a^ts of charity, it is 
Sometimes necessary we should see that our 
brother hath need. But where a man is blind 
and ’deaf to these natural and familiar admoni- 
tions, there is, I doubt, but little-hopes of bis 
becoming all of a sudden pious and charitable 
on the sight of a church, even of a cathedral, 
a temple made with hands, and where, if the 
scriptures deceive us not, we know the most 
high d%velleth not, in any higher sense than he 
dwellcth in other places where two or three are 
gathered together in his name. 

It was, we may well suppose, some consi- 
derations'sUggested by these and the like pas- 
sages of scripture, which gave occasion, “in 
“ most ages.i&f the church, to the care of rea- 
shnable rae'h to draw ..the people off from lay- 
' “ ing too great weight upon external things ; 

upons.i|brmal a<3;s of piety and for this care, 
your lordship allPws, there has been, for the 
most part, occasion. But, your lordship goes 
On,' J* the state of matters is quite changed now 
** with us., ' These [external] things are neg- 

iraSjhahmtur^ jPtrRus enim^ uhl confeermerai^ ora’* 
TPF ujiisfjt ^ Ait jcit h<et mysteria Jfacohus^&x:* V 
proteiianu (houlcl have lakca long ago# 
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“ le^etl to a degree, which is, and cannot but, 
“ be attended with a decay ofall that is good.’* 

Strange and miserable reverse of things I 
What was a reasonable ca^e in most ages of the. 
Christian church, and for wjbich therelias been 
for the most part occasion ; .and a care too, as- 
it plainly appears, excited by the very genius 
and spirit of the gospel of Christ, is at length, 
superseded by a change of which we have bad 
no warning, nor had any reason to expeft; and 
it is now become highly seasonable to lay the 
weight on, where reasonable men had all along^ 
taken it oif, — “ highly seasonable now to in- 
“ struct the people in the, importance of ea^ 
“ ternal religion.” , 

Is then the gospel of Christ so hckle and 
changeable, that it’s provisions and expedients 
of eternal life may be accommodated, like hu* 
man politic,^, to the humours and interests of 
every faithless and perverse ^generation ? No, 
my lord, the means of salvation through Christ 
are like their ever blessed author, the sam^ yes- 
terday, today, and for ever,* Other foun$a- 
tion can no man lay, than is lai<L'\' If in any 
state of- the Christian church it was reasonable 
to depreciate the beggarly elements of external 
religion, it is j ust as reasonable at this yery hour. 

Far would I be from hxing upon your lord- 
ship’s words an insinuation^ that the <^re of 
reasonable men above mentioned hath in imy 
degree contributed to the decay^yf all thtat is 
good. Yet surely your lordship should h^^ve 
apprized us here, how this decay and this hcgr 
lect came in company together ; and what de* 

• He^. xui. 8, + 1 , Cw. ««• ' ■ 
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ffijftndftncetlieyli^vc upon each 6 ther: your lordr 
ship’s silence bn this head you wijl give me 
lea^e to supply, from sdme memoirs of a very 
good judge of .such matters. 

i have eve^esteem«d:■our reformation from 
** popery a great work, and bless Crod for it 
•<?djiily } &nd yet I am' sometimes apt to call 
^ some of those, who have had the title of re- 
•* formers (especiaily'Df the latter sets in Queen 
** Elissabetn s time) very httkmen ; and think 

** fAey rather deserve thechara^er of reformers, , 

*• who laboured, 4 the expence of their ease 
^and srihsistence, iiUd someti|nes of thyir lives, 
iiQUvincc the Jiktion thit, Christians 
‘♦.and protestants, we’had coipmom principles 
'* apd precedents enough hi thrnew testament, 

** upon which to unite and tp edify each other, 
without having recourse to idle and unne-t 
.‘‘'i^Ssary hpmaniiiventions. Thesemen could 
hardly ever obtain an equitable or even a 
** patient hearing from the people in power ; 
whO: never, that I, can fe*krn, gave any bet- 
ter reason, for not taking the course recom- 
*^meU<led to them, than tliac these outward 
cilrcUnistances were tiidiherent things, and 
^*' ihat they had authority to d® as they pleased 

’ *? J4fe5f ages hai^e had the advantage of add- 

: 1 ?'^ mg; to 'this iteighty arguipent, that of long 
?* pQts^sIhh }, and ^ ^here that human 

** aulhofifey aed hutiquity together, have not 
* ^ coined i»i to tmup th^ it is, that our 

external^ hiyehecn blowp up so far beyond 
■ their naturalsize^nd^igftificahce ; and have 
**, so long fakni place of potter things, that we 
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«eeiu to have forgot ybcre began ^ and 
most of us aro aa iiiudi at a loss in this age 
f* for true religion as ever. But though th^se 
pieces of antiquity wilj dolittlefbro-ur com- 
mon people, whoseem, indeed, of late to care 
‘‘ as little tor them as \nser men; yet they will 

* ‘ still do for one sort among us i they will save 
“ them a great deal of trouble, aod perhaps 
“ something else, which they might owerwlse 
** sustain by being put into a laborious course 
** of reforming and ^ifying the people com- 
‘ ‘ mitted to their care, by "the toilsome methods 
“ of the gospel. Xet ypu and I be silent, and 
“ make as good a shiti with them as we can ; 
“for, assure yourself,* we shall have nothing 

better in this aga,”* 

Whether this account of the decay of all that 
is good, or your lordship’s has more of truth 
and reason in it, must be left to the judgment * 
of the public ; in the mean time, permit me 
humbly to represent to yourtordship, that, in 
our present circumstances, 1. It is not season' 
able to instruQ; the people in the importance of 
external religion; and, were it seasonable, that 
S. It is not practicable to revive any greater re- ^ 
verence for our own external. religion, than it 
has at present, by any sort of iustruSiioawbat- 
ever, . , 

1. Instruction in the im^rtanceof external 
religion isnotseasonabie. That popery is ^n- 
ihg ground upon us daily, is a matter of ,faCt 
attested by' very considerable witnesses.^ Be- 
sides others of no obscure ^timatidh i^ fho 

• ♦ Fiiwsprivatr letter *738, ' 
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world, an eminent and leading prelate* hath 
on two public occasions, one in 1745, and the 
other 1750, given the nation warning of it: 
what the consequence of this may, and if it 
goes on, must be, is easily apprehended. 
“ Every heart alienated from the protestant re- 
“ ligion [to use the words of the same judicious 
bishop with a little variation] carries off with 
it a pair of hands from the defence of our 
“ gracious king and his government. ’’f 
I will not say but there may be different 
ways of accounting for this increase of popery ; 
but of this I am certainj that there is not an ar- 
gument for it, Avhich can he supposed to in- 
duence our common people, that dqes not de- 
rive it’s weight from the value and importance 
of external religion. 

And this deserves to be considered by us of 
the church of England so much the rather, as 
the dissenters affirm, “ that the converts topo- 
“ pery are gathered from our church by thou- 
sands, whereas it is hardly ever known that 
one is gained from them.”]: 

When I first met with this interesting fa6l, 

I bethought me of consulting Mn. Wliite’s de- 
fence to see what consolation might he had from 
that :• and his answer, which is remarkable, I 
shall now set dojvn, as greatly to my present 
purpolie, 

• Bp. Sherlock in his Sermon oji th® late rebel and in his 
Ibetter to the dergy and people of London and Weftminfter, upon 
CJccarioD of the late earthquakes, k, 

+ Tfaankfgiving Sermon before the Ct>rnninns June 7, 1716. 
i Difl'entiug Gcntkman's ift Anlwer to Mr^ White’s Lettcjs, 
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This gentleman, having intimated, that 
“ the suggestion may be groundless, or, if 
“ true, may be well accounted for by the dis- 
“ proportion in the numbers belonging to each 
party goes on thus : “ and if more in pro- 
“ portion to the the numfoer of each, have been 
“ gained from amongst us, the reason why, is 
“ not that which he has suggested [viz. the 
“ concessions in xxth article of our church] 

■ ‘ but another, even the multitude of se6ts that 
“ are among U.S. We, for the most part, are 
“ educated and instruded injust notions of the 
nature, unity and communion of the catholic 
“ church, maintained in thechurchof England,’ 
“ and of .the great im*portance anel necessity 
“ thereof; while their people are, generally, so 
“ instru6ted, as to hav^e no kind of notion of 
“ these matters, or, if any, it is only of the 
“ no-necessity, or rather, the insignificancy 
thereof. And hence it is natural for our peo- 
'• pie to be more easily scandalized at those 
schisms and divisions which theyjsee among 
us, ajidmore susceptible of impressions from 
the artful insinuations of romish emissaries 
“ concerning them. This is far more like than 
‘ ‘ that he assigns to b^ the true reason that more 
“ converts,”"*' &c. . * 

See here, my lord, the Dissenter’s charge not 
only confessed, but clearly made out by this 
acute advocate for the church of England !— 
“ Far more like Why, is it not the very same, 
only pushed more home, and exemplified, m 
plainer ami stronger terms ?— ^The church tuf 
*' . 

^ 1 ft Defence, pa^ i6, 
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England claitn# »< to decree rites or ce* 

fetnonies, and anfhority in controversies of 
feitb, and thereupon founds the nece^ity and 
itni^ortance of unity and communion with her. 

> — Here the roxnanist strikes in and says, “ Aye, 
but the church of England do^ ne| pretend 
** to he the catholic chutcli, and€on«*quently 
** «^n maintain no such claim. Ti^ catholic 
t* church is with us, and us only, and it is there 
that you must look for the necessity and ini'- 
portance of unity and communion.” ^ 

It is therefote for the honour of the church 
of England, to observe that she gives none of 
her members any such notionsof unity and conjj! 
munioD as Mr. White ptetends. Slwacigil^- 
ledges and prays for all as members of the ca- 
tholic church, who “ call themselves chris- 
** tians, and hold the faith in unity of spirit in 
** the. bond of peace and in righteousuess 
♦Mife.” The visible church of Christ she de- 
fines [Art. xix,] tobe “ a congregation of faith ^ 
fulmen, in the which the pure word of God 
is preached, and the sacraments he duly 
** ministred according to Christ’s ordinance 
in all those things that of necessity are re- 
quisite to the samer” and what is not “ of 
** necessity requisite to the same” she tells us, 
Art. xxxiv. via;, the rites or ceremonies of every 
particular or national cbiircU “ ordained only 
** by mapfs authority.” 

What j[ust notions now can ’the church of 
England give^ consistently with these her ca-^* 
pital doftriues, of the' importance, and more es^ 
|>ecially of the necessityofeomm union with her, 
or with any other jparticuiar or national church 



where the peculiar distipt^ions are human litei 
and cej-emonies^ or, in your lordship's language, 
forms and externals ? -And how should her mem-!- 
hers who are justly educated and instructed, 
ho scandalized atdivisions, at which the church 
herself is not scandalised ? For myr own part, 
if there Js any map who teaches or propagates 
any such potions, as tend tp create the scandal 
and susceptibility of romish insinuations that 
Mr. White speaks of, fam for having him sct 
verely censured as an unsound member pf tire 
church of England. 

_ In agreement with these doCtrines and defi<r 
nitions, it is absolutely necessary to understand 
the word,Church iii tile xxth article. So Mr, 
Rogers understood it, xi9.XRe\y fox ^ery membef 
of sound judgment m the same; and Rogers, 
writing under the wing, and pi'obably by the 
direClion of Bancroft fas high a churchtnan as 
ever presided in it. Laud excepted] was not 
likely to go below the sense of the church in ' 
pis exposition ; whatever sense may have beei| 
put upon the words since those days, concernr 
ing which I think the phurch of England 
(much, 1 am afraid, to her loss and detriment) 
has been too silent and»passive. 

And here I cannot but stop a while to conr 
template the dexterity pf cgiir champipns ia 
shifting their ground, and changing tneir bat>r 
teries against the dissenters. Heretofore it Was 
pretended that our sefts were the spawp' the 
jesuits, that jusnits had, been known to mix 
among them, and that many of their tenetM 
were the same with those of thab order of men,* 

* There ftcim to be ap incKnadon in a late learned a^ (pirited 
writer, to fix a charge rfthianature upon the metljodifts 
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But surely the Jesuits were ' viler politicians 
than ordinary in "this misapplication of their 
craft; the sedtaries, in virtue of their edu- 
cation and instruction it seems, havs stood 
tlieir ground, and bid defiance to all their arti- 
tifice ; while the members of the church of 
England — but forbid it heaven that this should 
be tile truth of the case ; and as Mr. White 
himself, and more than he are disposed to ques- 
tion the faCl, may I with all deference 'to your 
lordship's bench humbly suggest, that this mat- 
ter niay be examined to the bottom, and satis- 
faction given to all his Majesty’s faithful and 
affectionate subjects ; which may easily be done 
by their lordship’s requiring punCtual answers 
to two sliort queries, sent to the minister and 
churchwardens of every parish, viz. 1. How 
many persons in your parish have been pervert- 
ed to popery within thesq^last — years? And 2. 
Hom' many of those so perverted had been of the 
church of England, andhowmanyof them pro- 
testant dissenters, and of what denomination? 
But, 

3: I am afraid, my lord, instruction in the 
. importance of external religion would, at this 
time, be unseasonable cm another account ; the 
people who would most want these histrii^ions 
are, it is doubtfiU, uninstruCled not only in the 
importance, but in the very principles of any 
religion. The ignorance of our common peo- 

the and ‘metkadifis. compart, Part ii. page, 1 79. to the 

cikJ,J Whether popery will thiive better 111 this new fe«thai>it 
done' ii;i thofc of 'longer ilatiding, titne mutt lliew. However, 
ingemoiK author fays, about the middle of page 178, is 
Worth remarking, annd not foret^ to the cafe in hand, 
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■pie even, in those religious matters which are 
easiest to understand, as weH as to remember, 
I mean the historical passages of the new Testa- 
ment, is hardly to be conceived by those who 
have not had some jjarticular occasion of con- 
versing with them omthese subiefts ; much less 
do they know the saving truths of the gospel; 
and the terms of eternal life grounded on that 
history : would your lordship have the instruc- 
tion of this sort begin at the importance of ex- 
ternals in religion ? These at the best are but 
useful or edifying as modes of expressing the 
faith or piety that is already in the heart : but 
what protestant or Christian use can they make 
of them, , to whom externals have nothing to 
convey worth their having, and who have 
nothing in their heads or hearts to express by 
their means ? But, 

2, It is not pradlicable, I imagine; to revive 
any greater reverence for our own externals, 
than they have at present, by any sort of instruc- 
tion. For. 

1. If the stress of this in8tru6tion is to be 
laid on the edifying nature of the things them- 
selves, they have had their weight for a course 
of no less than two hundred years, and can 
naturally make no stronger impressions, than 
they have done. / Every argiynent has been of- 
fered in their behalf which the most ingenious 
and learned men in the kingdom could think 
of. And if it might be supposed that new ar- 
guments and topics in their favour could be 
found out ; yet, if, as the honest gentleman 
above quoted has remarked, these externals are 
inconvenient and disgusting in the’ pra^ical 
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part, these new arg^umenss will be so fat ob- 
sttufled in their Operation, and fail of theie 

2, It will be remeiribered^tbat there have 
been men in our dommunk^nbf equal judgment, 
and,, perhaps fpr the most part, in equal num- 
bers, who have been differentlyjHSrsuadedcon- 
cerning the edification tobeh^d from our forms : 
neither will it be forgot, that thesfif very forms, 
comprized in the word, Church, have given coun- 
tenance and occasion to much disorder and ill 
temper, and to much faction and fury in the 
kingdom; and though this circumstance of it- 
self should be no argument against the things 
themselves, yet it \fin be made onCj aiKi I doubt 
more pains rati st be taken to teach people to 
distinguish in such cases, than the clergy well 
can, or will be willing to ^are from other bu- 
siness,: The iiitrigiiel of Charles the second’s 
time, and the inconsistency of the aft of uni- 
formity with his two declarations, nothing can 
gloss over. A late sensible and sufficiently 
cautious writer, whom I have quoted above, 
has indeed ventured to hint that the govern- 
ment at that time in making this law hail some 
sense of inconveniences, a^d were direfted by 
considerations of propriety in the alterations 
they made in our service. His words are these : 
** At the time of the restoration of the church 
** and tnonarcby— — our liturgy had been out 
“ of use, as well in private as in public assena- 
“ blies, almost twenty years. Yet it is ob- 
“ servable, ; that even then, the government 

was so sensible of the inconveniences of any 
**"grcat alteration In fornis which the people 
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** had yet some reihcmbrance of, as to think it 
proper to direct the tommilfeioners, appoiated 
to consider of those things, to avoid, as 
“ much as may be,* even all abbreviations that 
** should be found unnecessary.”* 

Here we see the establishment of so much 
more than some people hoped for, or, consider* 
ing the declarations abovementioned, had good 
reason to hope for, is ^scribed tO sensibility and 
tenderness for the people,} perhaps this writer 
may believe so, and « persuade some others to 
be of that mind. 

But however that be, the sheets offbis pamph* 
let were scarce dry from the prCss, when another 
made its «ippearance, ih which the author gives 
us leave to4hihk very differently of this mat- 
ter. What he says of the Act of Uniformity is 
as follows. How these words, to the use of 
came to be omitted out of the express form 
of words that are ordered to be read in church 
“ for a legal qualification, I cannot say, nor 
whether they were omitted out of negle^ or 
by design: but, I own, it seenis to me, when 
1 consider the humour of the times when that 
was made, that it was done with design ; • 
as a SHARE to oblige «poor conscientious men 
who did not read the adi of parliament at 
len^h, to give up their liuings, rather than 
** declare their unfeigned assent and consent, 
to all and every thing contained in the book 
*f of Common Proyer."-\ 

/ ♦ Fn wd Im{i.,.Confi(]. pim 5^ & 

t The author fubjoim thb s ^ And 
iBooperfons, diat were deprived of their tmngs father 

<< than fubsrit to the teW prefcribed’Waod| it is iliforth ou^ notice^ 
deprived by aa abbnvisitumo 
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Tour lordship here sees two very different 
opinions of the men and times when tlie,A6t 
of iJniformity, wliiph establishes our present 
externals, was made. If the.opinion of the latter 
is to be regarded, all may not be right with the 
externals themselves in favour of which such 
a, base and cruel artifice was projected. It is 
true, the other gentleman would give us a dif- 
ferent ideapf the disposition and councils of 
those times ; hut why shouid we believe the one, 
rather than the other? If, as common fame 
reports, and the gentleman himself intimates, 
the Consi^lerer published his work under the 
wing of authority; the other dcclai’es himself to 
he a clergyman of thtesiablished church. And 
tlie Essay speaks sufficiently for l^s good sense 
and integrit3^ And, if he also may have the 
aid of common fame, his station in the church 
is in the highest rank. 

Tliesc are difficulties, my Lord, which, when 
they fall in a clergyman’s way, will greatly ob- 
struct his instru6tIons in the importance of our 
externals. Nor, 

3. Do I apprehend he vdll have much bet- 
ter successin urgingthcauthority ofthechurch. 
The Eunc was indeed when the language of most 
of oiir clergy was, Siirnot a step out of the di- 
rect paths of 'the church ;* and then consider- 
able numbers oF the people were inclinable 
enough to listen to them. But the state of 
matters is quite changed with us now in this 
lespcdl also; and many accidents have inter- 
vened, which will prevent our retreating into 

of the church of England, in Ccks’s Deteflion, 

\ ol. ui. page 247. ; , 
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tills stronghold, or, however, our fortifying it 
into a tenable post. 

The incomparable bishop Burnet, in the De- ,, 
dication of the third volume of his History of 
the Reformation, printed 1715, has these re- 
markable words. “Your majesty, 'we trust, is 
“ designed by God to compleat the reforma- 
“ tion itself; to re6lify what may be yet amiss; 

“ and to supply what is defective among us ; to 
“ oblige us to live and to labour more suitably 
“to our profession; to unite us more firmly 
“among ourselves; to bury, and for ever to 
“ extinguish the fears of our relapsing again. 

“ into popery; and to establish a confidence 
“ and cori^spondence with the protestant and 
“ reformed churches abroad.” 

We have here the testimony of one bishop 
how little expedient it was to adhere, without 
deviation, to the paths of the church : about 
the same time more of them gave their united 
opinion of the consequences of this do6trine of 
the memorial to this effect : 

“ We are the more concerned, &c. —-because 
“ some who have valued themselves, and have 
“ been too much valued by others, for a pre- 
“ tended zeal for the chuveh, have joined with 
“ papists in these wicked attempts,”* ficc. * 

Since this time it hath been* observed, that 
our great churchmen in general have, greatly 
to their honour, laid aside much of this igno- 
rant and impatient zeal of contending to the 
uftermost for every appendage to the church of 
England; they are known to be friends to to- 

^ . • * » ^ 

* The bifliops Declaration tcftifylng their abhorrence of the re« 

bellion, 1715. 
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leratioiij and to have more moderate and equi- 
table sentiments concerning some particulars 
in our present ecclesiastical establishment, than 
' their forefathers expressed. 

In these circumstances it would be in vain 
for the inferior clergy to attempt to build any 
great matters in favourof external religion upon 
a zeal for the church; accordingly that spirit 
hath also greatly subsided among them, and one 
perhaps might go back some years without fin- 
ding any tiling of that futious kind in print, 
which used to pester the public in the days of 
SachevereL* 

One thing, indeed, my lord, there is in all 
this, which I find amuses thinking people a 
good deal: since a departure from the paths of 
the church is, of late days, neither so offensive 
to- church or state, as heretofore, but, on the 
contrary, may very well be borne with, it is 
wondered what should hituler a free and im- 
partial inquiry whether the- paths of the church 
are really so direct as to admit of no just amend- 
ment, and especially as some suggestions to the 
contrary have been ofiered to rhe public, which 
appear to many pious , and judicious members 

c 

* So I thought, when 1 wrote this. But fauntering into a book 
frlier's £hop, not Jong the firft thing I laid ray hands on was a 
pamphlet^ written, as the title page imports, by ioinething of a Pref, 
which, on ilie fiift opening, exhibited a charaBer of the peti- 
tion to parliament from the city of Brilio), in favour of a bill for the 
natuf a [nation of foreign proteliants, inthe decent terras of anatttnipt 
to fill the nation with beggars and fchifmatieks* I am told me 
foppofed ^uthor is an cidcity man. What a miferable time muft he 
have had with this ^eazing, hurfger-ftarved, folitary demon of fehifm 
at his elhot/ for the lali twenty or thirty years ?-— But, quere— • 
What the proper religious appellation of an EngUfli proteftant of 
our national church at Geneva i* 
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of the established church to have great weight, 
and will, I apprehend, be another means of ren- 
dering ineffectual our instructions in the im- 
portance of extejrnal religion, as it is circum- 
stanced in our rhurch at. this time. 

For my own part, m^ lord, I am firmly per- 
suaded that if every thing be absolutely right 
in the church of England, our forefathers a£ted. 
not only more wisely, but more righteously 
than we, in compelling people to come into her, 
and in distressing those who would not: on 
this supposition, all who deviate from the church 
deviate from the word of God (for that is the 
church’s rule) and ought on no account to be 
tolerated. • But if there is any considerable 
room for amendment and alteration for the bet- 
ter, we are, upon our own principles of proving 
dll ihings by the xvord of God, evidently con- 
demned; stirring, in fact and in practice, not 
a step out of the paths of the church, even whilst 
the most of us perhaps are conscious that some 
of these paths are far from being so direCt as 
the application of. our great rule would make 
them. 

In the year 1718, when the bill for repealing 
the Occasional and Schisnt Acts was in debate, 
bishop Kennet defined the church of Engldnd 
to be, a scriptural institution upon a legal esta- 
blishment :* with which definition I have al- 
ways been extremely pleased, and at the same 
time extremely desirous to have it verified. 

Concerning the legality of the establishment, 
there is not, nor can be, any dispute: it wil^ 

♦ Tindals Contirniation^ oftavo, vol. xxvli< page 240^ 

T 
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a<lmit of no controversy among those who hold 
all their civil rights and privileges under the 
same authority which establishes the church; 
the question upon which we are chiefly divided, 
has been concerning the scriptural institution. 
A point, which, in reverence to an higher le- 
gislature, should certainly among protestants 
he equally clear: if this matter is not yet suf- 
ficiently decided in our favour, * it is by nof 
means expedient to take it for granted, or to 
consider it in the light of a point of honour, 
since by such indolence, or such arrogance, 
we are losing the most valuable advantages and 
benefits of our establishment; Jhe true original 
end of which undoubtedly is, the edification of 
the people of God, worshipping him with one 
heart and with one mouth: nor can we ever be 
justly vindicated, by barely conniving at, and 
permitting the separation of so many of our 
Christian brethren, upon scruples so important 
to them, and, as we are oftentimes driven to 
confess, so little important to us. 

“ Where unity and peace are disregarded, 
“ devotion must be so too, as it were by natu- 
“ ral consequence :”f and dist*egarded out of 
all doubt they are, whilst we suffer it to remain 
a question (w Inch has some undeniable proba- 
bilities against l1s) whence and by xvhom the of- 

^ Wlieiher it is or 00% we may form fome judgment, perhaps, 
by the comroverfy l>etween Dr. Nichols and Mr. Pierce, and more 
lately between Mr. White and the Dijftnting gentleman^ &c. &c. 

f 1 Iwvc borrowed thefe words from the 1 ^th page of a fermon 
pfoached at in Yorkfliirc, July 1751, by John Watfon, 

A . of Brafen-Nofe college in Oxford, and curate of Ha- 

If any man, who has lixpence to fpare, will purchafe, 
gpSie, and lay to heart, he will Jay out his liaic and hU money very 
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fence comet h. If that may not be clearly de- 
termined by the word of God, it will not be very 
easy to ascertain the grounds upon which so 
sevefe a wo is denounced against the offender. 

So that, my lord, in whatever light we con- 
sider this subject, it is neither seasonable nor 
expedient, nor at all conducive to revive prac- 
tical religion in the hearts of our people, to 
preach u]p the importance of externals in gene- 
ral, or of our own in particular. 

The importance of external religion is the 
grand engine of the papists, which they pl ay 
with the greatest effeft upop our commonpeo- 
ple, Avho are always soonest taken and ensnared 
by form asid shew; and, so far as we concur 
with them in the principle, we are doing their 
work, since if externals, as such, are important, 
tlie plain natural consequence is, the more of 
them the better. 

On another hand, our advocates for the church 
observe "and declare, “that our controversy 
“ with the protestant dissenters is not about 
“ matters of faith, for they subscribe the same 
“articles of faith that we do;” consequently 
the dispute is about externals and forms; and 
to instruct the people in'the importance of our 
OAV’n peculiar modes, as distinct from, and ex- 
clusive of any other, is to widen this breach, 
and weaken the protestant interest this Avay 
too; and not to revive praftical religion, but 
to foment and inflame contention, and every 
evil w'ork. 

In the next place, the excellent author of the 
Essay on Spirit says, that “a man \\’ho sub- 
“ scribes only for peace sake, and the preser- 
■ * v:\jiion of the outward forms pf society, may, 
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ft»v prudential reasons, honestly subscribe 
** and submit to the use <yf one established Form, 

** though he, in his own priviite opinion, nia.y 
“ think ajwther to be better.” There is,* my 
lord, great reason to believe, that the honest 
and thinking subscribers among the cler gy of 
the church of England are, many of them, in 
these circumstances. With what heart and 
conscience can these men set about instructing 
the people in the importance ot any thing u hich 
they believe to be not so edifying as something 
else in the room of it would be? 

ij^Jon the whole, that a praaical sense of 
religion is at a very lo\v ebb among all ranks 
of our people, I very readily agree with your 
lordship; that this matter ought to be very se- 
riously considered by Christian nvinisters of all 
orders and degrees, noiie will deny; whether 
the'method pointed out by your loi’dship ip 
this part of your charge, is so likely to revive 
either the credit or the influence of religion, p 
some other methods described and enjoined in 
St. Paul's charges to Timpthy and Titus, or 
wTiether indeed your lordship’s method is at all 
proper for the purpose in our present situation, 
— and lastly, whether Pur externals in religion, 
and the circumstances, appendages, and cou- 
dition9*relatiiig to them do not rather, ^bstruct 
than forward true Christian edification, is freely 
submitted to the judgment of the serious, dis- 
interested, and impartial part of the public, 
and most humbly recommended, to your lord- 
ship's s^ond thoughts, by, • 

' . J/y Lord, 

l^our Lordship's 

Most rerpectful servtint, 



POSTSCRIPT. 


In the 12th page this charge, your lordship 
speaks of the law of virtue written upon our 
hearts, as a topic proper to be insisted on by 
the clergy from the pulpit; by which, I sup- 
pose, your lordship may mean what is com- 
monly called the law, or the religion of nature. 
Now, my lord," if there is really such a law 
written in every man's heart, will it not clearly 
follow, tliat religion may,, and indeed must be 
preserved among mankind, whether there is any 
outward form of it, or not? 

I should think too, that, whatever- becomes 
of external forms in religion, it greatly con- 
cerns your lordship, that this doctrine of a na- 
tural law should be, not only true in a philo- 
sophical theory, but fairly exemplified in a prac- 
tical system, visible and intelligible to the whole 
world; your lordship having expressly asserted 
elsewhere, that “ if in revelation there be found 
“ any passages, the seeming meaning of which 
“ is contrary to natural religion, we may most 
“'certainly conclude, that such seeming mea-- 
“ ning is not the real- one/'* But who can. 
possibly conclude thus, till he has a most cer- 
tain system of natural religion to interpret these 
seeming meanings by P 

The first time I took particular notice of thfs 
passage, was in a controversial pamphlet upon 


• Bp. Butkr*s Analogy, page 160. 
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the case of subscription to the xxxix articles 
of our church, where it was cited, as I remem- 
ber, to discredit subscription, even to the scrip- 
tures, explained apy otherwise thap by the sub- 
ficiiber’s own sense of them, without admitting 
any man, or any body of men, to judge of the 
orthodoxy, the truth, dr the propriety of that 
sense; and I thought this authority from your 
Jordship very full to the writer’s purpose. 

But how will this agree with the importance 
of external religion, the great support of which 
among us, is subscription to human forms and 
compositions? Arc these externals written in 
our hearts too, and apart of the code natural? 

However, it is but justice to your- lordship, 
to observe, that this incautious doclrine of the 
analogy is most effedtually confuted by an ob- 
servation of your lordship's in this very charge, 
page 1 1, viz. “The infinite greatness of God’s 
“ scheme of government, both in extent and 
“ duration, together with the wise connexion 

of its parts, and the impossibility of accoun- 
“ ting for the several parts, without seeing the 
“ whole plan of providence to which they re- 
“ late; which is beyond the utmost stretch of 
“ our understanding.'’ 

I am very sure your lordship will not make 
the least dilliculty of admitting the several dis- 
pensations and circumstances of revealed reli- 
gion to be parts of this scheme of government, 
this plan of providence: as, therefore, to see 
the wisdom, propriety, or connexion of all these 
parts,, or to see the whole plan of providence, 
is beyond the* utmost stretch of human under- 
standing, to which this great interpreter, natu- 
,»al religion, pretends only to be commensurate. 
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what -should hinder us from concluding, that 
many seeming meanings in our biblcs may be 
real ones, any thing to the contrary in natural 
religion notwithstanding. 

To sjjeak my own sentiments freely, I have 
no better opinion of the clearness, certainty^, 
uniformity, universality, &c. of this law ofviiv 
tue written in the human heart, than I have of 
the importance of external religion : there is a 
circumstance attending thisdo^trine which ren- 
ders the truth as well as the merits of it ex- 
tremely doubtful, and that is, that in its appli- 
cation to practice, it is not only not useful for 
want of proper explanation, but, so far as it is 
understood, exceedingly pernicious to the prin- 
ciples and morals of our common people, and, 
to say the truth, to the great as well as the 
small vulgar. 

The certain consequence of refeiTing man- 
kind to a luzc of nature or virtue zeritten upon 
their hearts, is, their having recourse to their 
ow'u sense of things on all occasions, which be- 
ing, in a great majority, no better tlian family 
superstition, party prejudice, or self-interested 
artifice (perhaps a compound of all) will be too 
apt to over-rule the plaui, generous, self-deny- 
ing and immble precept of the gospej,. after 
all that can be said to disgrace them ; and much 
more wl^en they ^ass for the dictates of natural 
religion, and pcoj)le are told into the bargain 
(which, I am afraid, is too often ^liecase) that 
these clifSlatcs differ no otherwise from th9se of 
the gospel, than as the latter are enforced by 
more explicit promises, and positive authority. 

If therefore natural religion (be it Vhat yo^ 
will as lo its intriivsic merit) is liable to be thvis 
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mistaken, it is high time to have done with it 
in the pulpit ; very few of our common people 
are philosophers, or can see far enough into the 
nature of things to analyse virtue into its com- 
ponent parts; and' if they are once led into a 
mistake so favourable to their own conceits and 
prepossessions, no subsequent explanations will 
serve to set them right; foif diaviug sent tliem 
to their own heads arid hearts for a rule of life, 
you will be greatly disappointed if you expect 
tliey will allow you to manage it for them. 

Upon this account, my lord, I would have 
religion prov^ed, defenderl, and taught by the 
Christian minister from the bible only ; and I 
would have every such minister plainly and 
honestly tell his people that he has no other 
proof of its original, its truth, its obligations, 
its present benefits, or its future rewards, to 
lay before them, than u'hat is contained in the 
scriptures; which I would also have him to ex- 
hort them to search an<l study for themselves 
with the utmostdiligenceand application; and 
then he may safely lei the rest be at their own 
peril. 

And here, I cannot but take notice, before I 
make an end, of my singular misfortune in dif- 
fering from one of your lordship’s distinguished 
merit, and eminent station iu^two so consider- 
able articles, as, a taw of mrtue written upon 
our hearts, and ike importance of external reli - 
p'iqn, which, indeed, it is not common to find 
among the favourite opinions of one and the 
same man. 

Peahaps it p|Hy be as uncommon to find them 
in disgrap^rf^th one and the same man: but 
so it happlhs; I have had a long, and, as I am 
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verily persuaded, ajeasoiiable quarrel to tliem 
bothj as well on account of the unfriendly con- 
trast between the theories on which they are 
severally supported, and the genuine grounds 
of the Christian dispensation, as for the^incre- 
dible mischief they have done to practical re- 
ligion ; being adopted’ as principles by intinite 
numbers of our people who neither know the 
meaning of the one, nor the uses of the other, 
and to whom they have been, in different ways, 
instruments to mislead them from the whole- 
some and living waters of the gospel, to the 
broken and muddy cisterns of human suflici- 
ency and human authority. To the firstwe owe 
the flourfflhing state ofYnfidelity and its legiti- 
mate progeny, a profligate corruption of man- 
ners, among all ranks and degrees of our peo- 
ple; to the latter we are beholden for the pro- 
gress and advancement of popery (the basest 
and most shameless of all superstitions) to the 
manifesthazard of our civil and religious liberty, 
which will be no longer safe than our gracious 
and righteous sovereign, and his protestant de- 
scendants, are secure from the incessant and 
diabolical machinations of roinish emissaries; 
from which may God’s good providence conti- 
nue to protect them; in which prayer, notwith- 
standing my opinion of the tendency of your 
lordship’s doctrine, I am perfectly assured, your 
lordshfp will join with. 

Lord, (once more) 

% 

Your Lordship's, &c. 






Galatians iv. lo, ii. 


Hut now after that ye have known God, or ra-^ 
ther arc known of God, hozv turn ye again 
to the weak and beggarly elements, whereunto 
ye desire again to be in bondage ? Ye observe 
days and months and times and years. I am 
•qj raid of you, lest I have bestowed ujion you 
labour in vain. 

» 

% 

It gives me a most sensible pleasure, dear 
Christian brethren, to see so many of you assem- 
bled together on this occasion; not because it 
is on this occasion, but because I am glad of 
every occasion that offers of ministringto your 
edification ; and I rejoice in this no otherwise, 
nor upon any other account, than as it affords 
me an opportunity of preaching the truth to 
you as it is in Jesus. 

But, however, as a ver^ particular motive has 
brought a greater n umber of you together, at this 
time, than I have seen at this church for some 
3’ears, it is proper that I shoulcf pay some regard 
to that ; I will therefore answer your expedla- 
tions so far as to give you a sermon on the day, 
and the rather because I perceive you are disr 
appointed of something else that you expelled. 

You are disappointed, I suppose, that the 
service for Christmas-day \io.s not been read; 
and you will wonder the mnre at this, when you 
recollect that I have, on anany occasions; com- 
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plietl with your little fancies arid prejudices, in 
some things contrary to my own judgment, 
that, if possible, I might prevail with you, by 
such compliance, to consider, or, as the case 
required, to act for your, own good in other 
things of more importance. 

You may well expect, therefore, that I should 
give you some satisfactory account why I have 
not been so yielding now as at other times; 
and that I am now going to attempt, not with- 
out great hopes, that if I may but have art at- 
tentive hearing, and an impartial judgment on 
your part, I shall dismiss you very well satis- 
fied with me, and not dissatisfied with your- 
selves for attending at cliurch withc/ut perfor- 
ming that particular worship which you de- 
signed : / spe ik as to rvisa men ; jifdge ye what 
1 say. 

The first reason I Avill give you why I have 
not read the service appointed in our liturgy 
and calendar for C'hristmas-day, but only the 
conunou prayers and service for the fifth day 
of Januar}’’ is, that I am forbidden to do other- 
wise by law, and by the strongest sort of hu- 
man law in this kingdom, namely, an act of 
parliament, which as ri law made by the king, 
ifji dsj and commons in the supreme council of 
this nation, to whom both you and I have given 
a full power to aCt for us on all public occasi- 
ons, and in matters of a thousand times more 
concern to us, than the keeping of Christmas- 
day. 

Now, had I, to oblige you, disobeyed this 
aCt of psiiiamtnt, it is very probable 1 might 
have lost my benefice, which, you know, is all 
flic subsistance I have in the world; and I verily 
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believe, many of yoii would have been very 
sorry for that ; but however I should have been 
rightly served: for who am I, that I should fly 
in the face of his majesty and his parliament. 

The new testament, it is true, speaks of some 
things that are hidden from the wise and pru^ 
dentf and revealed unto babes ; but I, for my 
own part, declare that I can "find no revelations 
in the scripture (and I know not where else to 
look for them) concerning the proper time of 
keeping Christmas : and, therefore, 1 conclude, 
that so far as such things are necessary or ex* 
pedient, they are left to be ordered by the higher 
powers j and in any such case as that, I hope I 
never shali be so conceifed as to think myself 
wiser than the kin^, the whole nobility, and 
principal gentry ot Great Britain ; and though 
this affair may have something to do with re- 
ligion, the ordering of which may seem to be 
more the business of the clergy, yet it would 
never have disturbed me if not one bishop, or 
not one clergyman in the kingdom had. been 
consulted in this matter, because I know, from 
long experience, that our gracious sovereign 
is so merciful and upright, mat nothing in m© 
world will ever prevail wi^ him, willingly and 
knowingly, tppass any law which enforces dny 
thing sinful, or is even hard and grievous to 
the consciences of his suhje6jts. 

Now I have it from good authority, as I will 
convince any of you that desire it, that our 
gracious sovereign king George gave his con- 
tent to this adl of parliament most readily and 
V'illingly, as a law that would not do thf leaat 
harm to religion, and would moreover be of 
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grfcat service to his own subjeds,nn carrying 
on their trading correspondence in foreign coun- 
tries, where the time has been reckoned in this 
(which you think a new) way, for almost 170 
years; and you will agree with me, I am sure, 
that which is good for trade, cannot be bad for 
us, who are so much obliged to it for the ne- 
cessaries of life. 

I should not have mentioned this circum- 
stance, but that I understand you have been 
told, that Christmas-day was altered by the 
lords of the regency, while his majesty was 
abroad this lastsrrmmer: which is so stupid and 
so impudent a lie, th^t I cannot imagine who 
4;ould be so wicked, and, at the same time, so 
weak as to invent it: for the lords of the re- 
gency could have done no such thing if they 
would. Tlie alteration, not only of Christmas- 
da,y, but of all the days in the year, was made, 
as I have said, by an a6l of parliament; and no 
a6t of parliament is of force without the king’s 
consent, which his majesty gave to this parti- 
cular a^, the year before he %vent last abroad, 
and it a^ually took place on the first day of 
January, 1752. 

You pretend, Ikriow, to have better reasons 
than this for keeping Old Christmas-day, and 
so had you need ; but I would have you to ex- 
amine these reasons very well (and I will assist 
you to do it by and by; before you depend too 
much upon them: "wherever we have good an, 4 
true reasons enow for what we do, there it can 
do no service to mix bad and lying reasofis 
amo^ thehi : and whenever I find that palpa- 
ble' lies are told to defend or uphold any cause 
whatever, it is an argument with me beforehand, 
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that such a cause has nothiug l^ood or solid to 
support it; and I am now going to convince 
you that this is usually the case under consis» 
deration. 

What you have farther to say in this behalf, 
amounts, as far as I can learn, to this. “ Ad- 
“ mit that there are forty a^s of parliament 
“ for the alteration of the. day, yet, say you, 
our bibles tell us, and so have you yourself 
“ told us an hundred, times, that we must obey 
** God rather than man : if Jesus Christ ordain 
one thing, and the parliament another, we 
must certainly obey our Saviour before the 
“ parliament, who, even with the king at their 
“ head, are but mere men, and have no such 
“ divine commission for what they do as our 
“ Lord had:” and then you go on and say, 
that Christ must have been bom like other 
“ men on some certain day, and that you read 
“ in some holy books, and particularly in Mr. 
“ Nelson’s Companion for the festivals and 
** fasts of the church of England, that this day 
“ was most certainly the twenty -fifth of Decem- 
“ ber, and that the primitive Christians always 
“ observed and honoured that day, as the na* 
“ tivity of our Lord, with the greatest solem-' 
nity ; and these primitive Christians could not 
but know the very day upon which Christ 
“ was born, because the apostles kept it before 
them, and to be sure, ordered aU Christians 
“ to keep it for the time to come ; and though 
our blessed Saviour, out of his great humi- 
“ lit 3 % might not command such,a day to bo 
“ observed, yet his apostles, being inspired, 
“ could not but know what was fit and a^ee- 
~ M2 
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ahle iq the will of God to be done in such 
a case; whence ydu will conclude, that it 
* ‘ must be the highest presumption for any 
** other sort of men to alter 'it' hat Was fixed by 
the apostles of Christ and acGordinw to the 
‘"will of God.” , 

I hope none of you* will t'link that I have 
stated these arguments unfairly, or with less 
clearness and force than you could have urged 
them yourselves : if that shoul<l,beyour opinion, 
I will be at a fair bargain with you: bring any 
man who shall prove only so much of your cause 
as I have opened, and I will be bound to do 
any' thing hereafter about Christmas>day that 
you would have me. ' 

But indeed I am in no danger; for 1 will 
now tell you, what I know will surprise you 
very much, but what however is very true, and 
that is, that there is no man now in the world, 
nor very probably has been for above fifteen 
hundred years, who did or does know on what 
iJay pur Saviour Christ was born : nay, I will 
go farther, and assert that no man in me world 
.knows precisely how to fix the year in which 
this event happened, though there are consi- 
derable helps towards it in the histories of our 
holy evangelists: nor has any man reason to 
ije ashamed of his ignorance in this matter, 
■^hen he coni^ders that St. Luke himself was 
not certain of it, saying only that our Saviour 
was a^ouf thirty years of age when he was bap- 
tized by J ohn : why think you, would not the 
apostles info^ St. Luke^ of this matter exaaiy, 
that he migiit have put it down in his history, 
ahd so have prevented all-future disputes? I 
^tMU'ten ypu Uiey w«fre not fcareful'to 
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keep any account of our Lord’s age at all, and 
much less of hi? birth-day: it was enough for 
them that Jesus Christ came into the world to 
save sinners, \i^ithout recording the day and 
year when; and why this should not be enough 
for us too I cannot telL 

I hope you will believe me, when I tell you 
that I have taken some pains to enquire into 
this matter, for my own satisfadtion as well as 
yours ; and \ do assure you that all I am wiser 
is, that learned men are of different opinions 
about it, all of them equally probable, or rather 
equally precarious, for want of due information 
from those who certainly would have given it, 
had it beefl necessary ; I mean the apostles and 
evangelists, , 

These learned men indeed have endeavoured 
to ground their several and opposite opinions, 
some one way and some another, on the scrip- 
tures; but have, never been able to salSsfy one 
another by this kind of proof, because it has 
been always indirect, and often only conjec- 
tural. 

One of these fancies thus indireftly drawn 
from the scriptures, I will lay before you, be- 
cause you Avill be able to understand it, which 
I cannot say of some others. We are told in 
the third chapter of St. John’s gospel, that John 
die baptist being informed by the Jews and 
some of his own disciples, that the man to whona 
he had borne witness had begun to baptize, and 
had mapy followers, took occasion from thence 
tb ma^ify pur Saviour’s chaindler and office in 
coihparison of his own; among otter things' to 
this effeft he says, v.** 30 . He must iricreuse, but 
/ must decrease ;• from which words, occasion 
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baa been taken to argue from tlie probability 
that John the baptist was born on the longest 
day in the year, because the days beffin then 
to shorten or deer ease t and that by the same 
rule, our blessed Saviour was bom on the shortest 
day, after which the days are gradually increa- 

I do not recollect at present where I met with 
this acute observation, for I thought it not 
much Avorth my notice; but I suspect it is not 
modern; and, perhaps, if Ave could certainly 
discover what it Avas that first gave occasion 
to the fixing these holidays to those several 
seasons of the year at Avhidi they are now kept, 
it would prove to be this very conceit, or some 
other of equal importance. 

Now, if you should be inclined to pay any 
respedt to such traditions as this, you Avill have 
all the reason in the Avorld to be satisfied Avith 
what the parliament has done in this matter, for 
new Christmas- day, and new Midsummer-day 
are certainly nearek the shortest and longest 
days of the year respedively, than the days on 
which these festivals were celebrated before the 
late regulation. 

But I am alniojst ai^hamed to undervalue ei- 
ther' your understandings or my own, by dwell- 
ing so long upon such atrifle; I Avould willingly 
hope, that the meanest capa,city among you M'ill 
easily discover, by turning to the passage in the 
gospel of St- John, that the b£q)tist could have 
no such' childish jneaning. 

Pormy own part, t am persuaded, that if ei- 
ther Christ o*r his apostles had appointed the 
observation of Christmas, ^ey. would nothave 
Je/tthe world in such absolute ignorancc of tbo 
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precise day of our blessed Lord’s nativity; and 
I think it clear beyond all dispute, that if the 
apostles and the Christians that came next after 
them, had observed any such day yearly, and 
had taught their followers to do so too, it is im« 
possible that the day should ever have been 
forgot. • 

Mr. Nelson, who wrote the famous book about 
the festivals and fasts of our church, was, with- 
out doubt, a most pious and sincere Christian, 
and, in other respeQ.S, a valuable man ; I am 
persuaded he is dead in the Lord, and will, at 
the great day of retribution, receive a glorious 
reward of his labours, and so will any of you 
who, in proportion to your talents, are as good 
and useful as he was : but it iiS to be feared that 
Mr. Nelson laid more stress on this’ matter of 
keeping holidays than was convenient, or than 
the nature of the thing would bear; without 
better warrant from scripture than I can find 
he has ever produced: and 1 am afraid in some 
respefts, such books do a great deal of harm. 

For example, in the chapter concerning 
Christmas-day, Mr. Nelson says, “though the 
“ day should be mistaken, the mistake being 
“ of no greater moment^han the false calcula- 
“ tion of a day, will certainly be very pardon- 
“ able in those who think they are not mista- 
“ ken.” Which plainly implies that the mis- 
take is of moment to those who know it, or 
have reason to think that it is a mistake: now 
is not this ehough to encourage your scruples 
concerning the late alteration, and to render 
you dissatisfied with the legislature for leading 
you into a wilful mistake^ and more es|»ecially 
as the same Mr. Nelson has told you just be’> 
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fore, that there is little reason to 4oubt buk 
“ that this, which we now observe (that is the 
“ day which we observed before this new re* 
“ Emulation) is the very day?” 

But, however, I pray be so just to your go- 
vernors and yourselves, as to consider with me, 
what authority Mr. Kelson has for saying this. 

The testimony of St. Chrysostom, says he, 
** is clear for the tradition of it.” Alas! that 
a matter of this moment should be left upon the 
sandy foundation of tradition threehundred and 
eighty years after it happened : but to let that 
pass: would notone think from Mr. Nelson’s 
misihner of expressing himself that St. Chiysos- 
tom niust have known of this tradition from his 
ve^y childhood? And will you easily believe 
ipe, when I tell you that this very Chrysostom 
expressly says in that discourse tp which Mr, 
Nelson’s margin refere, “that it was not quite 
“,ten years since he was informed, that this 

was the very day?” 

It is needless forme to enter farther into this 
matter, than iM*"* Nelson has done; I know how 
far his authority goes with you: and indeed, in 
many things, he ts worthy of your highest re- 
gard; particularly many of the prayers annexed 
to these discourses, are excellcn t ; but Mr. Nel- 
son, and every writer besides, should be read 
w'ith a particular reverence for that caution of 
our Lord tq.call no man master upon earth, and 
with a particular care to examine all the doc^ 
■ trines and cqmmandments of men by that stan- 
dard of truth the 'written word of God, which 
we know was given us for a rule by our roaster 
which is in heaven, withwhom is no variableness^ 
ppither shadow of turning* 
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From these pjirtioulars I will now conclude, 
that if our most gracious sovereign at the head 
of his parliament, had enjoined us to keep the 
feast of the nativity of our Lord on the twenty- 
fifth day of May, or the twenty-fifth day of 
August, they would h^ve had as good reasons 
(for ought that appears in the original history 
of Jesus Christ) for pitching uyion either of 
these days, as they had who fixed it to the 
twenty-fiftii of December. 

Nor is the authority Of King and parliament 
a small matter even with Mr. Nelson himself 
in this very case: one of his questions in the 
very first page of his hook is “are not holy 
“ days enTOrced by the laws of the land?” Ip 
answer to which he refers us to several a6ts of 
parliament made in that behalf, and concludes 
that “ in the a6l of unifonnity the rubric and 
“ the rules relating to the liturgy (and among 
“ others tliose for the observation of these days) 

“ are established by royal authority, as well as 
“ the liturgy itself.” And I verily think, for 
ray own part, that what Mr. Nelson here calls 
royal authority, is the very best authority we 
have fur paying any religious respect to such 
days. 

I would not willingly give offence to the 
meanest man or woman among you, nor do I 
mean it; butasyouhaveinamanrter constrained 
me, I will speak my mind freely upon thi^ oc- 
casion, not knowing when I may have another 
so proper for the pui^ose. To be plain then, 
if it would have pleased you as well, it would 
have pleased me much better, if Ihe king and 
parliament, instead of orderi n gusto keep Cnrist- 
jnas-day eleven days before the usual time, had 
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ordained tliat not only that, but any other fes- 
tival (our weekly Sundays excepted) should 
not be kept at all. 

My principal reason for saying this H that 
it would be much better no religious respefl 
should be paid to such times, than that this re- 
spe6t should be accompanied with so much riot 
and luxury, so many superstitious and profane 
sports and pastimes, together M'ith so much ga- 
ming, cursing, swearing, drunkenness and de- 
bauchery, as the yearly return of these times 
brings along with it. „ 

I am at the best uncertain Avhat authority we 
have (besides the statute law) for setting apart 
aiiy times in honour of our Saviour and his 
apostles, save one day in seven ; bitt I am as 
sure as the scriptures can make me, that such 
r#vels*'and disorders as are practised at Easter, 
\V"hitsuntide, and above all at Christmas, are 
most expressly contrary to the purity of the 
cliristian religion, aud to the precepts and ex- 
ample of the blessed and holy Jesus. 

"How can we possibly suppose that the formal 
devotions offered by certain persons 'at a parti- 
cular season, M'ith a pretence of honouring Je- 
sds Christ more especially then than at other 
times, should be acceptable to him, when other 
pdrtlohs df the &api*e season are on the very same 
pi'etence enrployed in dissolute revels, in glut- 
tony and darken ness, and other vices aud fol- 
lies most contrary to the spirit and tenor of his 
whole gospel.?-' Suppose, fgj|‘ want of more so- 
lid proofs of our obedience, any of us should 
say at the last^lay of account, “Lord, Lord, 
•“have We hot kept the feast of thy nativity 
“ every year in honour of thy jjamer” might 
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lie not, and will be not answer us with the gteat- 
est truth and justice; “ Feril^ I say unto you, 
** I know you not, depart from me ye workers 

of iniquity.'' 

Discoursing with some of you lately on this 
subject, I found 3’ou had been taught to say, 
that “the Lord’s-day may be and is profaned, 
“ by many licentious pra6tice8, as well as the 
‘‘ holydaysof Christmas, would it therefore be 
“ expedient that the solemn observation of that 
“ day should be laid aside as this reasoning 
“ seems to import?” 

To this I answer, 1. That they who piofanc 
the Lord’s-day among us are either such as 
have no great regard to religion at all, or else 
such as will confess that to profane tlie, Lord’s- 
day is a very wrong and sinful pra6tice : whereas 
very conscientious people and such as obseiwc 
Sundays with all due reverence, makeiio man- 
ner of scruple to spend their Christmas holidays 
in feasting, cards, dancing, and other diversi- 
ons, which they would think very unmeet fot 
Sunday work. 

2. The two cases are verj- different in a more 
material circumstance; the observation of a 
seventh day is the subject matter of one of the 
ten commandments, and is consequently of Al- 
mighty God’s own appointmei^t ; whereas there 
is not the least foundation in any of these com- 
mandments, or any other part of scripture for 
the religious observation of other holidays 
among Christians ; if there had been, we may 
be sure, the directions in one case would have 
been as' clear and plain as in the.otherl 

i know very well that some people (too many 
God knows) take great liberties on the Lord’s- 
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day, and think, or at least say, that they are 
blameless; forasmuch as the fourth command- 
ment was given to the Jews only; but was not 
this, I pray, the case of the other nine also ? 
Were not they too given to the Jews only at the 
time they were given ? Where do we read that 
Almighty God gave any such commandments 
to any other people ; and when our blessed Sa- 
viour made it necessary for his disciples and 
followers to keep these* commandments that 
they might enter into life, is the fourth any 
where excepted? And.\yliereas it is said that the 
other nine have such reasons for their obliga- 
tion, as concern all mankind in all circumstan-. 
ces and situations; I would desire to know iii 
what circumstances or situations it dofek not 
Concern all mankind as well as the Jews, that 
, in su’ days the Lord made heaven and earth, 
the sea and all that in them is, and rested the 
S^enth day, tthich seventh day therefore 
the Lord blessed and sanctified ? 

I do not enter here into the reasons and au- 
thority for changing the sabbath from the last 
to the' first day of the week ; it is, 1 think, suf- 
ficient for you and me that one day in seveir 
being set apart, we observe that as we are di- 
refted in tlie fourth commandment; the cir-i 
cumstance of keeping or appointing one day 
for another may be of ipoment to those who 
altered the day, if they had not good authority 
for what they did, which I be^yc they had'; 
hilt if they had not, it can bfe of tio consgtjuence 
to us, who have it not in bur power to'redlify 
. their error, add do sail ^ify oUr se^fenth day; in' 
bbedieuce to the fourth commandment only, 
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Kow if* any commandment of (^d, or-any* 
precept of Christ or liis apostles had laid as 
good a foundation for keeping Christmas-day, 
as the fourth commandment has for keeping 
Sunday, I should ha'/'e paid the very same re- 
spect to the one that I do to the other ; but I 
can find no such tiling, except in some cate- 
chisms which the papists have set out, wherein 
indeed they have put down this for one of the 
ten commandments, viz. ^'Remember thousanc-- 
“ ^fy the holidays;'' which they do to cover 
their knavery and impiety in leaving out th^ 
second commandment, and at the same time, 
to mislead the common people into a belief that 
their superstitious institutions are of divfine au- 
thority: thus do their wicked priests abuse the 
word of God first, that they may the more ea^* 
sily abuse the poor people afterwards. 

For my own part I must freely confess, that 
I am so far from finding any injundlions in 
scripture to keep these holidays (I mean any in- 
junctions in which Christians are concerned) 
that I am much mistaken if I do not discern in 
the new testament very plain reasons and di- 
rections against such institutions. 

And now I am coming*to my text, when per- 
haps ypu may think it is almost time I slioulJ 
have done with it: apd here you plainly per- 
ceive that the apostle Paul finds fault with the 
Galatians for ooserving days and months and 
times A years ; he calls them, you find, weak 
and beggarly elem'ents; M^hich bring those wbo' 
observe them into bondage; and lastly, he is 
afraid lest this very thing should render the 
labour he had bestowed upon them, inefSeClual 
and vain. , , . 
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•The qvie#ion then is, what sort of da^s and 
times the apostle means? Mr. Nelson answers, 
not Christian festivals to be sure, for the ob- 
servation of these is hot forbidden in scri'p- 
ture; but those festivals of tlie Jews, which 
“ though abrogated, the judai4ing Christians 
** attempted to impose 'upon the Galatians as 
** necessary to salvation; contrary to the apos- 
ties endeavours of setting them at liberty in 
the freedom of the gospel, and to the doc- 
** trine of salvation by Christ- alone; which 
might justly make him afraid of them.” 
Now 1 cannot but wonder that so wise and 
considerate a man as Mr. Nelson should not 
have refle^ed, that some of our festivals, as 
Easter and Whitsuntide were originally Jewish 
festivals; what reason then could Mr. Nelson 
have given, or can any other man give, why 
it is not as unjustifiable and as contrary to the 
apostles endeavours to impose them upon the 
Christians of England, as the Christians of Ga- 
latia? 

For the rest I agree with Mr. Nelson, that 
the apostle had no Christian festivals in his view, 
because he knew of none but the Jirst daxf oj 
the zreek ; and had St. Paul been always re- 
garded in the Christian church as he should 
have been, I am verily persuaded that we should 
ha ve known of no other at this time. 

* Mr. Nelson asks, as I have hinted above, 
“ is the observation of such days as ^re in use 
“ among Christians forbidden in scripture?” 
and without any hesitation answers, nor — let 
me ask iji my ‘turn; is it commanded in scrip- 
ture that Christians should observe such days ? 
Jl,, answer; no; nor has Mr. Nelson, or any other 
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man that I know of, ever pretended to prove 
it: thus far then it is a moot case*; a'nd we must, 
according to St. Paul's rule, go on to prove 
these days, and, according to our Saviour's rule, 
to* prove them by their fruits. 

Now, if it shall plainly appear from your 
own experience, (the*surest sort of trial) that 
Christian holidays so called, are really no better 
than weak and beggarly elements, that they 
bring men into bondage, and have a plain ten- 
dency to defeat the end of Christian iristruftion, 
with respect to the true and real means of sal- 
vation, then they certainly are the same sort 
of days, the observation of which the apostle 
here complains of, and consequently condemns- 

By elementsX^xt apostle means the first rudi- 
ments or principles by which the people are 
taught or led to instruction of any kind ; such • 
as the letters of the alphabet, by which children 
are taught to read, and by that means gratlu- 
ally led to learning and knowledge of different 
kinds; and so far elements have their use, and 
are indeed necessary: butudiat would you think 
of a man who, being fully instrufied in any art 
or science, instead of putting it in practice, 
and continually improving in it, should content 
himself with going back now and then to his 
primmer, and reading over his a, b, c? Would 
not these elements be to such a man weak and 
beggarly indeed? For what would he then learn 
from them, or what better or wiser would he 
be for them. 

Just such elements as these in another re- 
speCt are holidays: the Jews, \ffhen Almighty 
God first called them out of Egypt, were chih- 
dren in true religion, and were to be led to it 
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like"chil(iren, by particular ceremonies, which 
were to continue till tliey were fully instru6led 
in the grand dispensation of God^s providence, 
or in the end of their miraculous separation 
from the rest of the world ; when this happened, 
which it did when our Saviour made his appeai’- 
ance upon earth, then these childish things were 
to be put away ; men were no longer to worship 
and honour God by ceremonies or holidays like 
children, but in spirit and in truth like men 
Inade perfcdl in stature and understanding in 
Christ. . 

Now if the Jewish holidays were weak and 
beggarly elements in respedt of the fullness of 
"knowledge in Christ, much more arg those of 
later date; for they Avant even those advanta- 
ges which belonged to the Jewish ceremonial: 
our festivals are neither of divine appointment, 
nor have any promises or rewards annexed to 
the observation of them; nor are they types 
and figures of any tiling to come, and so can 
afibrd no foundatidn of our faith or hope; in 
all these they are plainly excelled by those days 
and times which Mr. Nelson says are abroga- 
ted: that is to say, they arc weaker thsen these, 
as being of mere human appointment, and wore 
beggarly, as affording nothing tOAvards increa- 
sing oiir faith, ,pr promoting our repentance, 
Avhich might not be had with more spiritual 
profit Avithout them. For 

S. They bring us into bondage, the bondage 
of superstition, which is ah idle and vain fear 
of displeasing God by doing something that 
he has not forbidden, or by omitting something 
that he has not commanded : refledl now, I in- 
trea:t you, wdjat a number of silly and childish 
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customs you pradlice at this season of Christ- 
mas only, customs which I should be ashamed 
to mention in this place, and yet customs upon 
which some of you (I speak what I know) firndy 
believe your prosperity for the rest of the year 
absolutely depends. 

But upon what, I pra^, should your prosperi- 
ty depend but upon the blessing and good pro- 
vidence of God? If therefore Almighty God 
hath promised his blessing on no such conditi- 
ons, what are you doing but making bonds and 
burdens for yourselves? which you would ne- 
ver have thought of, but for the fancied solem- 
nity and sanctification of these days and times. 
—But . 

3. A still worse effeCl of these festivals is, 
that they defeat and make vain the labours of 
your ministers among you, which are or should 
be directed to convince you of the necessity of 
being holy, and walking in the fear of God, 
ev’^ery day and every hour of your lives, and of 
being the same pious and charitable christians 
in every state and condition of your sojourning 
on earth; instead of that, how many of you 
think that you ought to be more religious at 
these seasons than at oth»r times? how few of 
you receive the communion at any other times, 
but on one of the three great ifestivals? and 
which of you does not believe that the prepara- 
tory repentance you then exercise, is sufficient 
for the remaining part of the year? .* 

I appeal to your praClice for the matter of 
fa£t, and above all other instances of it, to your 
praflice this very day, which (if*you cannot 
justify it by such doClrines and opinions as’these) 
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is not to be defended either before God, or those 
who have the rule over you upon eartli. 

And if you desire to know the tendency of 
these doctrines and opinions, be pleased once 
more to reflect what liberties you think your- 
selves authorized to take, as soon as the devo- 
tional part of your service is performed ; such 
liberties as tlie apostle Peter ranks with no bet- 
ter company than that of abominable idolaters. 

1 Ep. iv. 3. 

Some person, perhaps, may here demand, 
“ what have these things to do with the public 
“ and religious solpmiiity of the season? the 
“ church giv'es no encouragement to these su- 
perstitions, immoralities and false, opinions, 
“ nor says one word to that effect in any of her 
canons or rubrics:” very true; but neither 
does the church say one vmrd to discourage 
them; and 1 will venture to say that if the church 
had not provided particular offices for these 
seasons, the church’s people would not have 
practised these fooleries. 

The least that might have l>een expected from 
aprotcstantchurch isthatshe should have borne 
her testimony openly and publicly against these 
corruptions of true religion; more indeed will 
he iiecjuisitc to- render a church without spot 
and blemish, namely a godly and effe^^lual dis- 
cipline, enabling her to separate these putrid 
excrescences, and all who nourish and counte- 
nance them from the sound meinbers of her bo- 
dy; which if our own church had the strength 
and courage to do, I verily believe, my bre- 
thren, you wjould soon be weary of the rest of 
the ceremony. 

As it is, 1 own I do not sec how we can get 
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clear of the ohjeSlion trhich the tlissenters make 
to our celebration of these festivals, viz. ibat 
it is a remnant of popery. I Jiave set myseif 
about it twenty times, but could never find nor 
make any defence for them but on popish prin- 
ciples, for the ready reception of which in other 
articles, 1 have some reaeon to believe these 
garly elements prepare no small numbers of our 
common people. 

1 would not therefore have you, my brethren, 
to imagine that I charge these things upon you, 
as your own proper and peculiar fault; I am 
sensible you have been trained up and fixed in 
them by education, authority, and prejudices, 
the strength and force ‘of which I very well 
know, having myself been under the bondage 
of them for no small part of my life; but then 
I must add that being thus warned of the mis- 
chief they do you, it will now become- you to 
consider the matter seriously and impartially, to 
examine the scriptures diligently, and to learn 
from thence zehat manner of persons you ought 
to be in all holy conversation and godliness, every 
year, month, and day of your lives: and finally 
to disengage your minds from ever^ idle con- 
ceit for which you have nq warrant in the word 
of God ; otherwise the blame as w'ell as the evil 
consequences of your superstitiop, must hence- 
forward be upon your own heads. 

And here 1 designed to close this discourse; 
but whilst I was making so free with your prin- 
ciples and condudt, it came into my mind that 
I had thereby laid myself under a necessity of 
giving you some account of my own; for may 
not you very reasonably and very justly fexpos- 
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tulate ivith me in some such terms as these? 
— “ If these things are so blameable, so une- 
“ clifying, so unscriptural, so weak and be^- 

gai ly, and lastly, so obstruftive of true reli- 
” gion, bow came you, who are our minister, 

“ to comply with them, to go before us, and 
“ to minister to us in them? If your argu- 
“ men ts have any force, they will prove that it 
" is wrong to celebrate the nativity of our Lord 
“ on any day as well as this: are you therefore 
■■ without blame who have joined with us so 
“ long in these services without letting us 

know your mind, even whilst you were per- 
“ suaded that they had a tendency to render 
“ ineffet'ilual the rest of your lahoursamong us?” 

To this cutting remonstrance I must in part 
plead guilty: I can by no means acquit myself 
of all blame in this matter; though how much 
blame I ought to take to myself 1 cannot de- 
termine I AV'ill therefore lay a plain and true 
state of the case before you, and you shall judge 
for me: but first I must enlarge my confession 
a little, and charge myself with some other par- 
ticulars. 

Be pleased then to know, that besides these 
festivals concern ingnvhich you have heard so 
much of my opinion, there are many other 
tilings in the doftrine, discipline, and worship 
of the church of England, which are very ex- 
ceptionable, not to say grievous to me, and' 
other clergymen Avith whom I have conversed, 
and which, as we have reason to believe, are 
far from being agreeable to manyserious, consi- 
derate, and* conscientious ministers who do hot 
cUuse 10 speak their minds so freely about them. 
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Three or four years ago some sensible and 
pious men ^supposed to be of the clergy, but 
to me hitherto unknown) colledted together 
ami published an account of many of these ex- 
ceptionable articles, suggesting, in a very mo- 
dest and humble address to our temporal and 
ecclesiastical governors, the expedience there 
was that they should be examined, and, if ne- 
cessary, amended ; and either the same gentle- 
men or some others who think as they do, have 
seconded these disquisitions in many small but 
unanswerable tradts to the same effedt. 

This hopeful attempt gave me and some of 
my particular friends a.prospedt of speedy re- 
lief, as WT. did not doubt but our governors 
Avould immediately take a matter of this impor- 
tance into consideration, and make such sea- 
sonable alterations in the frame of our, church, 
as the nature of the case, the interest of the 
protestant religion, and the edification of our 
people seem to require, and such as they are 
fully impowered to make, both by the laws of 
God and of this realm. 

Now whilst we had any good hope that such 
measures would take place, it would neither 
have been prudent nor decent, nor christian- 
like, to express our uneasiness or impatie'nce 
for a remedy which we were likely to have in 
due time: this I trust will be a sufficient apo- 
logy for my silence upon these subjedts among 
you hitherto, nor probably should I yet have 
broke it, had not yourselves compelled me by 
an a6l which makes me now feav I hav? b^en 
silent too long. 

It is true indeed, the prospedl above-menti- 
oned is growing less and less distindl, and tlio 
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e)tpe6i:ation of a review of our ecclesiastical af- 
fairs seems now to be laid aside on' all hands; 
still however It becomes iis inferiors to presume 
that they who have the»power t<s aft on such 
occasions, and in such affairs, and particularly 
my. lords the bishops, whose more immediate 
concern it seems to be, have very solid and sa- 
tistaft.ory reasons for letting it alone. 

But solid and satisfa6lory as these reasons 
|n‘ty be to those who are determined by them, 
they .afford no relief to us who know them not, 
nor can so much as guess at them, and who are 
8tiU labouring under an irksome obligation, 
Hvhichwe neitner know how to remove, nor are 
V’ell able to bear. 

To the farther question then, which I appre- 
hend you may ask me, viz. “Why, being con- 
“ vinced as above, I still chuse to acquiesce in 

these uneasy circumstances?” I am going 
to answer for myself, but by no means for any 
man else, who may, in a different situation, 
have a great deal more to say for himsplf than 
I have in mine. 

First then it tvill be no wonder to you who 
are acquainted with my circumstances, and are 
no strangers to the*conipassion which a well- 
natured man must have for a wife and children, 
if some little secularity mix in the considera- 
tions that retain me in the ministry : I may 
truly say with the steward in the gospel, I can- 
fiot dig, to beg I am ashamed . — But these should 
be, in such cases as this, the least and lowest 
of all considerations. 

In ' the pext place, my age and infirmities 
are such, that I cannot hope to be long very 
useful in this or in any other way; I am, and 
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have been now for almost twenty years, well 
known to you all ; and by a. variety of kindness 
3 'ou have shewn tome and mine, am made very 
sensible that I have ^ great share of your good 
will; which may prolong my usefulness among 
you, some time beyond its period in any other 
situation; and this will spare me much stud^ 
and many anxieties which, at my time of life, 
a man much better qualified must undergo to 
accommodate himself to the duties of a new 
occupation: and I should be both unworthy 
and ungrateful if I refused to bear a good deal 
of heart-ake for your sakes, whose spiritual 
welfare should be more to me than any other 
considcmtion in the world. 

A third reason I have for abiding with you, 
and continuing to minister among you in some 
things which 1 cannot approve^ is the reverence 
and aft'e6lion I bear to the church of England, 
in which I first learned the principles of the 
Christian religion, and whose blemishes I for 
my part would never disclose, however grievous 
they might be to myself, if they could be cori- 
cealed consistently with the superior obligati- 
ons I have to truth, and the testimony of a 
good conscience. Besides, there is in the prin- 
ciples of the English reformation, avowed by 
the glorious martyrs and confessors of king 
Henry the Vlllth’s and Queen Mary’s days, a 
noble foundation for the union of all reason- 
able and sincere Christians; to which, I trust 
in God, recourse will at some time be had, 
when men’s prejudices are so far subsided, that 
they can, without reluctance, adopt the prin- 
ciple without adhering to pra^ice^, into which 
our hist reformers were evidently compelled i 
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rt'itJ} a parddaable view indeed of gaining those 
^vho, we now find by long experience, are not 
so to be gained; and who are much mbre likely 
to gain us by the dextrous use they make of 
our abiding by that temporary compliance on 
grounds and reasons which have so very much 
'the air and features of their own. • 

In the mean time it is out of all doubt with 
me, that there is a wise, a just, and merciful 
providence of God concerned in the continu- 
ance of our present system, inconvenient and 
nnedify ing as it may be. Who knows when pro- 
testants arc disposed to return to their Jirs4 love 
■without reserve, and the hour of an effedlual 
reformation is at hand,* but the least justifiable 
circumstances of our own churcli-polity may 
become the means of spreading the truth far- 
, ther, and driving it deeper than it would other- 
■ivise have gone? The use the papists have 
made of some of these circumstances’, to she'vv 
how slight and insignificant the transition is 
from the English to the Romish church, is well 
known to many, and, in some instances to my- 
«elt; may not we hope that the danger arising 
from the great numbers said to be thus seduced, 
will at length alarm our civil governors at least, 
and 'determine them to root up every thing 
which has the least affinity to that horrid su- 
perstition (the prey of Avhose all devouraag 
jaw's is nothing less thairthe peace, tire; liberty, 
the virtue, and the happiness of all matikiird) 
and to raise a new and beautiful superstmi^re 
on the simple, but sure and laxm foundation of 
the apostles end prophets, Jesus Chbist himr 
self being the chief corner stone f 
The last reason I have to give for a submis- 
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sive acquiescence in my present situation, is 
that the hand of ecclesiastical power is happily 
kept hack from all extreme severity, by which 
a way is often left open to the diligent and con- 
scientious minister of edifying his people by 
methods and expedients, whicli were utterly 
impra6ticable, when the iron rod of canonical 
corref'lion was in the hands of some great 
churchman of former times. 

How consistent it is that these laws sliould 
still remain contrasted as they are by this le- 
laxatioD of their force, I enquire not ; that 
their force is relaxed, is a public blessing which 
we owe to the integrit}' and moderation of one 
of the b«st of princes, ‘for w hose life and wel- 
fare I dail^ofi’er up my most earnest prayers, 
umler whom I have lived for so great a part of 
my life in peace and prosperity, to w'hom I have 
most willingly plct*ged the allegianccnf a faith- 
ful and peaceable subject, and whom I am in- 
clined to obey in gratitude, as well as bound 
to it for conscience sake. 

True it is, (he remonstrances, or even the 
dcfedlion of tw'euty such inconsiderable men as 
I am from the church of England, could hardl}'- 
occasion any material .disturbance either in 
church or state; some offence how'ever, might 
arise from the latter, to which, ij it is possible, 

I will never be accessary: which I would be 
understood to declare with a saving to myself 
of the privilege of joining my brethren wdio 
are likeminded in any humble and dutiful re- 
presentation of our circumstances to the higher 
powers, whenever a suitable opportunity, and 
reasonable hopes of being heard shall ihvite us: 
Slid should that ever happen in this our day, 



pti must not think much, wy beloved friends 
Bvd brethren, if this day’s instance of your 
mistaken superstition, which has operated (in- 
nocently I Iiope on your part) against a plain 
and most reasonable law of your country, 
should be alledged as one motive for cutting 
off all future occasions of the like, and for sub- 
stituting in the place of those cold and formal 
observances, some other means of public devo- 
tion and edification, which may more effeftu- 
ally inlighten your understandings, dispose 
your hearts, and direft and encourage you in 
the praSice of true Christian piety, charity and 
holiness, my day and hour of your lives: 
—which God of his great mercy speedily grant 
for the sake of our blessed lled^ier Jesus 
CiiiusT, Amiu 
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STORY OF 

TWO JEWS. 


X HERE were two Jews, who, about one and 
the same jinie had so far overcome the prejudi- 
ces of thek education, as to determine with 
themselves to make an impartial examination 
where true religion was to be found; and par- 
ticularly whether it might not be among the ’ 
Christians. Tliey had disposed their minds to 
receive and embrace the truth wherever they 
should find it, and to inform themselves by all 
the means in their power, who, among all tlie 
pretenders to it were in the right. The name 
of one of these Jews Avas Jaseph, of the other 
Benjamin. , 

Joseph lived in Holland, a country Avhere. 
Christians are divided into a great many se6ts, 
roman catholics, calvinists, lutherans, greeks, 
anabaptists, &c. and he had consequently an 
opportunity to make a thorough examination, 
and to determine for the truth Avherever he 
should find it. 

Benjamin had not the opport\inity to make 
the same examination. In the place tVhere he 
lived, which was at Avignon, they allowed 
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dnly of one sefi of Christians, i. e. papists. 
His situation therefore appeared to be iiuich 
less advantageous for his purpose, than that of 
Joseph. After having examined on all sides 
the dodrine and conduct of these Christians, 
•who were all of one sort, he was farther from 
his point than ever; and he concluded, that if 
the Christians vdth whom he was not acquain- 
ted, were not of more value than these, the 
truth was not among Christians at all. How- 
ever he .suspended his judgment, and proposed 
to travel in order to inform himself of the foun- 
dation of thiiig.s. 

In the mean time, Joseph, ■without going 
out of his own aountry 'examined into all the 
different sefts of Christians, and foi* this pur- 
pose, addressed himself to the dofilors of each 
seel successively. 

He found tliese gentlemen much more zea- 
lous to set off the excellence of their own sect 
above that of others, than to make known the 
excellence of the Christian religion in general; 
and that which embarrassed him the most was,^ 
that every se6t boasted to be the depository of 
pure, unadulterated truth, to tlie exclusion of 
all others. , 

, He found ill the doctors of each se6i:, a par- 
tial, dogmatical, and passionate spirit against 
all the other parties J those of the infallible seiSt. 
above all others, gave him the greater disgust 
in proportion to the efforts they made to bring 
him over to their side. 

From the ecclesiastics he "went to the layity 
or seculars; h^ found their spirits tinctured 
and cloathed with the same prejudices as those 
of the doctors; people among whom religion 
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had no place but in the roeinory, or in certain 
outward demonstrations to which they gave 
the name of tvorship^ and to whom conscience 
'vas not known in the least, except by name, 
and the advantages they had learned to draw 
from the conscience of other people, [by ap- 
pealing to that when tljey thought themselves 
injured, and the like.] 

Behold poor Joseph daily more and more 
■confounded. The principles of right reason 
which he entertained in his own breast, matle 
him perceive among these nominal Christians, 
a sort of falsehood, to which he had the greater 
aversion, the more he became acquainted with 
them. 

He resolved, however, not to give over: he 
sutFered himself to suppose that the religion of 
Christians was different from their pra6tice: 
what embarrassed him was, the division and 
opposition of the several parties. 

From the seculars he returned to the dofilors ; 
he proposed to them an expedient to clear up 
the truth to him to the bottom: and that was 
to agree among themselves what it was that 
constituted the essential part of religion; to 
shew him this simply and precisely, without 
requiring him to qualify himself with the name 
of any sedl or party, father than another, dr to 
incumber himself with particular opinions. 

The proposition is found reasonable, , and a 
day is appointed for this; the dodlors of each 
seCT chuse such from among themselves, as they 
esteemed most able for the purpose, and of 
these a kind of synod is formed. Tlie Jew did 
not desire to be admitted into it;* he was con- 
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tented to learn the result; let now see how 
things passed in this assembly. 

At first there was great civility and polite- 
ness among the dodlors. They promised ijiutii- 
ally to give up every one for his own party, 
any thing to the common interests of Christi- 
anity: the point at issive was not the conver- 
sifiu of a single Jew, but of an infinite number 
of others, whom the example of this might 
bring over; and tliis was enough to engage 
them to make their utmost efforts. 

They began with tiiscussing the fundamen- 
tal points, or the articles of the creed; concer- 
ning which they found no difficulty to agree: 
they agreed likewise that the scriptures were of 
divine authority. 

Hitherto they are uniform, and somebody 
proposed upon this, wlicther they ought not to 
stop here, and present the Jew w'ith the Chris- 
tian religion in this simple, and at the same 
time large plan ; without embarrassing him 
W'ith those particular senses, Avirich each party 
pretends to find in these div'ine scriptures. 

This proposal is unanimously hissed otf the' 
stage. The thing, according to them, is im- 
pra6ticahle, and subjeft to a thousand inconve- 
niences. What sort of a Christian, after all, 
must he he, who should not he determined be- 
fore hand by some teacliers or doctors, con- 
cerning the true sense of scripture, and who 
should content himself w'ith being a Christian 
in general, W'ithout ranging himself in any re- 
ligion in particular, and consequently without 
joining in or .performing anypublic adls of it? 
A Christian of this sort would be a man w’ith- 
out religion; and who know’S not how peruiei- 
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oUs a thing it is to be indiffei'ent to all teligi-k 
ons or se6t8. 

Whence they concluded, with one common 
accord, that the Jew in embracing Christianity, 
should embrace also some particular religion, 
and that he ought to range himself on one side 
or another} in one word, that he ought to be of^ 
some one religion. 

Y ou see they are yet uniform, and there re- 
mains only one single point for them to disem- 
broil and decide, and that is, which of these 
religions is the true one, which of them is the 
properest to conduct a man to salvation. In 
one word, which of them is most conformable 
to the gospel and the apostolical dodlrine. 

This is the difficfllt point; the more pains 
they take to disembroil it, the more they are in 
confusion! after five or six hours discussion of 
this single point, every one finds himself just 
where he set out; every* one pretends that hb 
own religion alone, is tree from error, and is 
the only one wherein evangelical truth is taught 
in all its purity. 

Joseph, during this interval, grpws impati- 
ent to learn what conclusion the dodiors have 
come to. He introduces himself into the as- 
sembly. They tell him howthings have passed ; 
that they are in perfect agreement upon all 
points, except this last, namely, concerning 
the party he ought to espouse; that it is upon 
this article only, that their sentiments are di- 
vided. Upon this the leading men of each 
party, one after another, enter upon a formal 
defence of their own se6l: every one maintains 
that his own only deserves the name of religi- 
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oh, that all the others are only se(9:s, where rfie 
truth is either falsified or mistaken. 

These different and opposite discourses, ren- 
der poor Joseph insensible: he keeps silence 
a while, and he recollects wha^ he had read in 
the history of Moses, concerning the towfer of 
Babel, and the confusion of the language of 
the builders. This silence makes the doCtors 
of each seCt hope, that Joseph will determine 
for Ais : and every one is impatient to hear him 
pronounce sentence in his favour. 

At length Joseph determines. He cuts the 

f ordian knot, declaring, “ that he will suspend 
is design of becoming a Christian, till there is 
an end of this confusion of languages among 
them, and principally Simong their leaders; 
that truth being one, cannot be different from 
itself: that if Christians are really the people of 
God, one ought to expeCt that sooner or later 
he will raise Uiem up guides, who shall not op- 
pose one another in this manner: that the con- 
duct of Almighty God, with respeCl to the an- 
cient Israelites, is a proof of this : that as soon 
as he shall find the w’ay made plain, and these 
guides agreed to march the first therein them- 
selves, he will willingly follow them, se^ng 
there is nothipp; which keeps him at a distance 
from Christianity, but the division which he 
sees among Christians. ” • 

Upon this Joseph retires, without staying 
for any farther reply; and never happening to 
meet with Christians of any other sort than 
these, to the day of his death, he kept the name 
of Jew; and under this appearance, so despica- 
ble in the eyes of nominal Christians, he con- 
cealed the interibur of a true Christian, namely. 
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that disposition which makes the essential part 
of that religion. 

We left Benjamin in tljje midst of his design 
to travel, in order to inake himself acquainted 
with the diffferent sefts of Christians. He now 
adually began his journey, and passed through 
a great many towns, afcademies, and universi- 
ties. 

He immediately remarked in general, that 
all Christians of whatever se£t hey may be, are 
perfe6lly uniform in one poii . . This point is 
the love of riches, and an insatiable desire to 
heep them up. In this article he finds them 
more Jews than the Jews themselves. 

Benjamin was astonished above measure, to 
see men, who acknowledged for their king one 
Jesus of Nazareth, the son of a carpenter, a 
poor and abjeft man, continually restless and 
anxious to exalt and enrich themselves; in one 
word, to be the very reverse of this their great 
example, in this world. 

He found in general the same spirit had spread 
itself among the ecclesiastics of whatever sect 
they were: in this rcspe6t, they were just aa 
much the reverse of those fishermen, called 
apostles, as common chrisrtians were of Jesus. 

He asked himself rvby these men, so uniform 
at the bottom, and whose inclinations are pre- 
cisely the same, should divide and quarrel about 
opinions, in which there was no diflerence, or 
none considerable, except in imagination. He 
is tempted to tell them, that they are better 
friends than they think they are: that instead 
of being divided into many se6ts or religions, 
they are all of the same. They have only om. 
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'What is remarkable in the case, is that they 
are of this religion from the bottom of their 
hearts. They perform no adls of it with gri- 
mace, or^by way of acquittal, for past trans- 
gressions? This religion has an universal in- 
fluence upon all their sentiments and their 
whole condu6t, eVen while they do not think 
of it. They fulfil its precepts, without ma- 
king any rene6lion that they are doing so. 

Benjamin having this idea of the power, 
which religion ought to have over the whole- 
man, could not find among Christians in gene- 
ra!! any more than one only religion ; the same 
which equally governs all men of corrupt minds, 
whether they are Pagans, Jews, or Mahometans; 
atrd which is no other at the bottom than “the 
“ idolatrous love of self, divided into as many 
“ branches as men have passions and vicious 
** inclinations.” 

Benjamin was not in search of any such re- 
ligion as this among Christians; he was looking 
for CHRISTIANITY, and where else should he 
seek for thatT What is this thing called Chris- 
tianity, says he to himself, and where is it 
to be found > Is it only in the gospels, and in 
the piemories of Christians. 

Upon this hO^proposes once more to consult 
the most celebrated of their doctors. He ad- 
dresses himself successively to several of them,^ 
an4 those of different secis. Each of them in 
p'articular painted out Christianity to him in the 
most amiable colours, and under thq most beau- 
tiful idea. JBenjamin tells them, that at this* 
rate, aftd upon this foot, there are no Christiana, 
at' all. One of them acknowledged that it was* 
too true, Pray then, says the Jew, to whom 
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do you preach? To Christians in appearance,' 
replies the doctor, but for the most part to Pa- 
gans in efFedt 

Hence Benjamin concluded, that it Was bet- 
ter for him to remain a Jew, with righteousness 
and the fear of God in his heart, than to enter 
into a society where eVery one puts on a dis- 
guise, that he may appear to be what he is not, 
and that he may not appeaf to be what he re- 
ally is. 

And now he is resolved to return into his 
own country ; he has nothing more to look 
for among Christians. He hath run through 
all the different sefts of them. He hath con- 
sulted the most celebrated of their authors. He 
hath found nothing among them that is righ- 
teous, nothing that is simple and pure, "^^is 
is a sufficient reason for him to rejeft their re- 
ligion. 

"lie sets out therefore on his road home; he 
meets in an inn with a company of Christians, 
who enter into discourse with him on the sub- 
jecl of religion. One only of the whole com- 
pany keeps silence, Benjamin looks at him 
attentively; and finds something in his coun- 
tenance which is very agreeable; he quits the 
others, and addresses himself to this man.* 

He demands of him, whether he is not a 
Christian, and wherefore he had not laid out 
his endeavours to convert him as the others had 
done.-’ It is, says the man, because I am think- 
ing to become a Christian myself. Then you 
were not born a Christian, says Benjamin? I 
was born of parents who' were called Christians, 
replies the man, (whom we will call Sincere} 
but this onlif dues not make a man a Christian, 
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there ought to be quite other^ sort of ingredi- 
ents. 

henjamin surprised at this answer, in order 
to prevail with the man to discover more of 
his mind, asks him of what religion, or of what 
se<Sl; he was? Sincere* ansM^ers him, that his 
only aim was to become a true Christian with- 
out embarrassing himself by taking part with 
any particular se6l; “That their divisions and 
“ oppositions marked them for se6ts, and not 
“ religions; seeing that true I’eligipn is but 
“ ONE and cannot be divided.” 

Benjamin, still more and more astonished to 
meet with a Christian erf this sort, as^s him, if 
it was possible that a Jew might become a Chris- 
tian without naming himself by the title of any 
se6t, and taking the part of that sedt against 
all others? To Avhich Sincere answers, that 
jf it was possible to be a Christian heretofore, 
before the introdudlion of these sedts, it is like- 
wise still possible to be a Christian, without 
taking part with any of them. That one ought 
not to judge of Christianity by the habits in 
•w'hich the several sedts disguise themselves; 
that it is of itself per^dlly simple, and by that 
circumstance perfedtly independent of those 
particular opinipns, within which, men pretend 
to confine it. 

That Christianity, in the substantial part of 
it, is only the relig^ipn of Abraham and David 
renewed by Jesus Christ. A religion of which 
the basis is the redtitude of the will, and obe- 
dience to conscience ; and of which all the pre- 
cepts ate reducible to asincete devoting of the 
creature to the Creator; a devoting which com- 
prehends all those sacrifices, fo which the tru^ 
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children of Abraham may -have been called, in 
order to prove the strength of their faith, and 
the sincerity of their love. 

Benjamin, the redlitude of whose heart had 
prepared the way for the reception of all the 
truths that could be offered to him, perceived 
the whole force of these at once. He protested 
to Sincere, that the veil was taken away from 
before his eyes, and that if he had been made 
to contemplate Christianity sooner under this 
form, he should have been a Christian long 
ago. 

They entered afterwards into farther conver- 
sation concerning the Jife of Jesus, his mira- 
cles, and the design of his death, which, for 
the present, I forbear to mention; 1 will only 
add, that Benjamin having already by the rec- 
titude of his will, that disposition which is es- 
sential to a true Christian, found no 'difficulty 
in becoming such in all respects; and, by con- 
tinuing in the same disposition, to deliver him- 
self from all those persecutions which the false 
Jews might raise against him. 

One may see by this example, how different 
circumstances may concur, to set the same 
truths in a different light to persons who are 
equally righteous at the bottom. 

Behold our two Jews, disposed in one and 
the same degree of rectitude and fidelity, to 
obey their consciences. By this reftitude of 
the will, one of them is led to the distin6l know- 
ledge of evangelical truths. The other remains 
in obscurity in this respetil; but such an ob- 
scurity as will not render him culpable, as it 
proceeds from foreign causes, in which his will 
hath no part. Had he found himself in the 
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same circumstances with Benjamit^, he woukt 
have been a phristian lipon the same footing. ’ 
We ma^ conclude from hence, that one of 
them is not less the servant of God, than the 
Other, although they had different titles, and 
that he is neither a Jew nor a Christian, who ia 
such outwardly only, 



THE CATACOMBS, 

[From the French.] 


,^L CERTAIN author, who was a necroman* 
cer, has left us in his memoirs the following 
relation. 

Between Arabia and*the southern extremity 
of the Persic gulf, there is a subterraneous 
country of immense extent, to which they hav^ 
given the name of the catacombs. 

The inhabitants of this country, are all of 
them born with very weak eyes, antf are very 
aukwardly made in other respe^s. The dark- 
ness of the country is agreeable to them every- 
way. They cannot bear the light witliout be- 
ing sensible of extreme pain. It is however 
reported, that the sun has one very ditFerent 
property in this country, from what it has iu 
our regions,' and that is the property of curing 
insensibly, all the indispositions to which the 

E upil of the eye is liable: and that they who 
ave the courage to expose themselves ito the 
heat of it, and to endure the pain it causes at 
the beginning, become , by degrees accustomed 
to it, and have no longer any thiiig to fear 
from it. . 

It is likewise said, that they whom the light 
hath pierced the most dire^ly, and by this 
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ine^ns hath cured the most perfectly, come to 
love it so well, that they cannot live M'itliout it. 

I return to the Catacombs. This country, 
though it lies in an obscurity, little less than 
that of the night, is not entirely inaccessible 
to certain rays of light., The inhabitants may 
let in more dr less of the light, bj* certain small 
wickets or trap doors, which it depends upon 
themselves to open or to shut. The Avickets 
are fixed in certain openings made in the rock, 
on purpose to aftbrd some passage for the day- 
light. 

Besides these openings, by which the light 
is let in through these little wickets, there are 
likewise here and there little paths dr tracks, 
by which the light penetrates obliquely in dif- 
ferent directions. These paths are of a winding 
nature, and always lead upAvards, being filled 
Avith the stones of the rock, eachof which serves 
for a step or a stair. 

The higher one mounts, the more he disco- 
vers of the day-light ; the light becomes still 
less and less indirect; and he begins to perceive 
something of the heat of the sun, in proportion 
as he is enlightened b^ it. 

These paths ,Avhich contain many miles of 
road*, lead you in descending, into the country 
of darkness, or the kingdom of the Catacombs : 
and, in ascending, they have at length their 
termination in the country of day. In a vast 
extent of pure light, Avhich has no limits. 

The inhabitants of the dark country may, 
by the means of these paths, have some com- 
mmiicatton Avith the inhabitants of the en- 
lightened country; and they might, if they 
Avmild, by the same means be introduced into 
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it. As likewise the inhabitants of the day- 
light may reciprocally descend into the land 
of darkness. 

It appears by the memoirs which historians 
have left us upon this subject, that these seve- 
ral inhabitants have liwle iuclinalion to pass 
from one of these countries to the other: and 
that the greater part of them have a strong 
aversion to the attempt, which they cannot 
prevail Math themselves to overcome. Let us 
now see M’hatmay be the cause of this aversion. 

To begin with those of the dark country ; It 
is easy to comprehend that the indisposition 
they labo.ur under, M’ith respe6t to the light, 
by reason of the pain they feel from it, is one 
of the principal causes of this. On another 
hand, they are born in this country; they are 
furnished in it not only with things necessary 
to sustain life, but M'ith every thing that can 
make it agreeable : the darkness which prevails 
in it, far from being troublesome, is a comfort 
to them : they have the secret of making lamps, 
the light of which docs not make them suffer, 
as they do from the lustre of the sun ; it is by 
the light of these lamps,, that they discern ob- 
jefts, and perform an infinite variety ot work. 

The people of the place arc^very laborious ; 
they have invented manufaftures of all sorts, 
suitable to the occasions of the inhabitants; 
and they supply by art M'hat is wauting*on the 
side of nature. 

As their eye-sight is one of their immediate 
weaknesses, and is also one of the most essen- 
tial, a great part of their manufaSurersf are em- 
ployed in procuring for every one some relief 
in this resped. This relief consists in an al- 
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most infinite diversity of spectacles of all sorts: 
these spectacles areso artiheially contrived, that 
they do not appear to be spe^acles like those 
which are made in Europe. Some are made to 
enlarge objeCts; others to bring them nearer; 
they have some glasses deeply tinCtured with a 
certain colour, which serve to give the same 
colour to the objeCt; others are proper to em- 
bellish, conceal^ or at least to extenuate all de- 
formities. 

Besides these different properties, these glasses 
have one more which is peculiar to them : and 
that is, that they serve for mirrours to him who 
makes use of them ; by which means it is easy 
for him to see himself in the light that please^ 
him best, and to lend himself such colours as 
may embellish him to the best advantage; but 
then the mischief is, that other persons who 
have the same secret, oftentimes despoil him 
qF these borrowed colours, and penetrate into 
all his deformity, by the oblique direction of 
their own mirrours. 

As for the inhabitants of the regions of light, 
.it is not at all surprising that they cannot re-, 
solve to descend into the dark country ; it has 
cost them too much to get out of it ; having 
toiled and endured, in their long and painful 
inarches, all tliC anguish that %e heat and 
brightness of the sun roust occasion, in weak 
and ill disposed eyes : they are at length become 
accustomed to the light, and rejoice in its sa- 
lutary effeCis, as in their true element. By the 
light they discern u^itb a single cast of 

t ir eye, both persons- and things. Hence’!' 

ward the assistance of spe^adcs is become 
jtsele^S'tp them; on the contrary tht:y obstruC^ 
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tlieir sight, or at least prevent theii seeing 
things as they are: and they have no longer 
any inclination to see any thing in disguise. 
They have likewise lost their taste fox borrow^ 
ing colours to embellish themselves, either in 
their own eyes or in the eyes of others. The 
light, which by a parficular property it has in 
that country, serves these men also for a mir- 
rour, discovers to them distinctly whatever is 
yet defective in themselves; and they are wcU 
contented to see themselves imperfect, and to 
be so seen by others at the same time. 

Can one be surprised after this, that the dark 
country upon this very account, that the man- 
ner of living there is so’ different, should be in-* 
supportable? To say nothing of the suffocating 
air, which is breathed in the lower regions; a 
sort of air which nothing will purify, being too 
much infeCled with the exhalations ofThe bo- 
dies which are inclosed in it. This air, com- 
pared to that which the inhabitants of the light 
breathe, should rather be accounted a fog, 
more likely to obstruCt respiration, than an at- 
mosphere in which one may breathe freely and 
with ease. 

We find in the Afemoirs of that a 

young African, whom a G^nie took under his 
couduCl, in order to shew him the several cu- 
riosities of the world, was carried through tlie 
two different countries successively. — Here fol- 
lows the narrative of the young African him- 
self; save only that I pass by the account he 
gives of the situation of these countries, that t 
may sooner come to the historical pari;. 

“ The Genie which took upon himself to be 
my iustru^or, after having shewn me the difiex- 
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cut situation of these two kingdoms, and the 
|>aths M'hich led fiom one to the other, made 
me remark the different manners of the inha- 
bitants, and related to me several pieces of his- 
tory concerning them, which he said were wor- 
thy of Credit. 

These two people, <says he to me, have one 
and tlic same original ; and it is reported, that 
at the first they were all placed in the country 
of 1 ight, and AV'cre very generously treated by 
the king of the country; but an accident ha- 
ving happened, which vitiated the pupil of their 
eyes, and at the same time rendered them de- 
formed in other respefls, they found themselves 
obliged to bide tbeinselves from the light, and 
to make themselves a retreat in these catacombs; 
where having found an asylum convenient for 
their indisposition, they have continued still 
to dwell there, and to follow the several -manu- 
factures which arc found among them at this 
day. 

“ I demanded then of my Genie, whence 
the men came, who, at this time, inhabit the 
enlightened country? 

They arc such, says he, as have departed 
out of the country of fhe Catacombs, upon the 
repeated invitations of the king of light. It 
is reported that^this same king being touched 
w'ith compassion for tliis distempered people, 
hath never ceased to invite them to return into 
hiskingdom ; and that for thispurpose he caused 
the paths to be opened, and the stairs to be built, 
which lead insensibly from one of these coun- 
tries to the ot;^er : that he hath time after time 
sent messengers to them, authorised by his let- 
ters patents, to assure them that the light they 
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are so much afraid of, is the only remedy to 
cure them; and he appealed to the testimony 
of these same messengers, who, being taken 
from among themselves, have had the courage 
to expose themselves to the heat of the sun; 
and by that means are in a condition to be no 
longer afraid of it. • 

“ The history relates, that these messengers 
have been received more or less favourably, ac- 
cording to the different periods of time, at 
which they appeared; that a great number ot 
them have been ill received, and even perse- 
cuted by the men of their own times, not as 
messengers of Uie king, but under the notion 
that they were impostors; that notwithstanding 
this, their letters patents have been inrolled in 
the public annals; and that after the death ot 
these messengers, both they and their letters 
liave been held in high veneration; tlrat they 
have been reinvested with their title of messen- 
gers of the king, and their letters styled, royal 
patents. 

“ But farther than this; inasmuch as these 
letters come from the kingdom of light, and 
have no other tendency than to bear testimony 
to it, they have insensibly given them that ti- 
tle ; that is to say, they have called them by the 
name of light: and hence tbe term light is 
become common and familiar among the inha- 
bitants of the dark country;, as also the name 
of the king of light hath at all times been ho- 
noured by them; and as they have always pro- 
fessed themselves his sftbjefts, every one will 
be furnished with these letters of light, every 
one boasts himself to be of the same party with 
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k? the name also of the king is echoed thtough 
every part of the country. 

“ What is singularly rhmatkable in-all this, 
IS that tlris same king having sent from time to 
time other messengers furnished with letters 
patents, like the first, they were despised just 
as their predecessors hael been, and still worse 
treated than they. One faft which appears 
Very rlisagreeable is, that the son of the king, 
having come among them in person to confirm 
the testimony of his m^sengers, has been taken 
for a greater impostor than any 'of them, and 
aftnally put to death under that notion. 

“ Seized with astonishment at an event so 
incredible, I demaiuied of my Genie, if the 
king’s son was not fmnibhed with letters pa- 
tentsj proper to make him be acknowledged by 
his Subje^is. 

“ He was furnished, answered he, with many 
most authentic testimonies, over and above the 
evitlence which tiie first letters patents had gi- 
ven of him. Were not these first letters con- 
sulted, replied I? They were consultetl returned 
the Genie, and it was tlie^esaipc letters, as they 
believed that authorized them to I'eject him. 

*'* Some difference jn point of form, which 
they, found between the first letters, and those 
which the king^’s son brought with him, was 
sufficientfora pretence to disown him. It was 
indeed no more than a pretence; for at the bot- 
tom it .was only the aversion they had to the 
light, to which the prince opened the passage 
more than all the nuSIsengers before him had 
ever done. On anotlier hand, the testimony 
he bore'to thg; light, engaged a nnm^^er of the 
inhabitants fo travel in these little paths; the 
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fashion of using spectacles began to fall into 
iliscreditj several ventured to open the little 
wickets, as well to use themselves to th^ im- 
pressions of the light, as by it to discern the 
objects before them. 

‘‘ The wickets being thus opened in several 
quarters, let in .too much day-light into the 
country ; besides the pain which their eyes suf- 
fered on this Qccasion, they discovered defor- 
mities, which had hitherto been concealed. It 
became necessary therefore, to find an imme- 
diate remedy for an evil which might have con- 
sequences so pernicious; in one word, which 
might possibly in the event dispeople the realm 
of Catacombs; and this was what suggested 
to them the prudent measure of cutting off not 
only the prince himself, but such also of his 
messengers as came after him, and bore the 
same testimony. 

“ Behold anew epoch ! A little while after 
the death of the prince, he is acknowledged for 
the son of the king; the act of those \imo put 
him to death is looked upon with horror; they 
inroU his hi.story, and also that of his servants, 
and the testimonies which they had borne of 
him. Their writings at;e esteemed as even 
more authentic than those of the first messen- 
gers.” , . ' 

“ I the-n asked the Genie, if these last tes- 
timonies which were given to the light, had 
engaged any great number of the inhabitants 
to travel along these little paths.” 

‘ ‘ Some of them, answered he, run to them 
with eagerness immediately after, the death of 
the prince; but means were presently ^und to 
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barricade the avenues to them, and to cause this 
road to be deserted. 

“ They began Avith intimidating the people, 
by the cruelties they exercisetl upon those who 
took that road; but pei’ceiving that by this 
means they increase<l the desire that men had 
to go and join the prince in the region of light, 
they have fallen upon a gentler method; by 
Avhich they have succeeded better in their de- 
sign of detaining men in the kingdom of Ca- 
tacombs. 

“ This method is to prove to them, that this 
country makes a part of the kingdom of light; 
that it is truly and effedtually enlightened, as 
is evklent by the letters of light which they 
have in their hands, and ndiich are received as 
the only rule for the condudl of all the inhabi- 
tants. To facilitate the reading of these let- 
ters, and to relieve the infirmity of their eye- 
sight, a new sort of spectacles have been in- 
vented, of a still more delicate workmanship 
than the first sort ; different kinds of these are 
distributed among the people, who, by the 
help of them, daily make new discoveries in 
the letters, or the book of light, and become 
more and more illuminated every day. 

The misfortune is, that as these speCtacIes 
give different colours to the same objeCls, and 
also different forms, according as every one 
manages them, so they find by these means as 
many contrarieties in the book of light, as they 
have speClacles among them proper to exhibit 
things in a contrary manner. Some have seen 
Avhite, where others saw black; some see things 
like mountains, Avhich appear to others only as 
grains of sand; but every one sees as clear as 
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the day, the very way that he himself would 
chuse and desire. Division is by this means 
introduced, and propagated among the inhabi- 
tants of the same kingdom; among those who 
agree to receive the same book, as the light, 
and who were qualifying themselves by it to 
become the children of hght. 

“ i lenceforward they are separated one from 
another, and distinguish themselves from each' 
other, by different liveries, and different sur- 
names; but not one of these opposite parties 
will suffer itself to be disseized of the title of 
friend and follower of the light; at the same 
time that each party accuses the rest of being 
sectaries or partisans of the kingdom of dai’k- 
ness. 

“ As the followers of each party, look at ob- 
jects tlirough the spe6tacles which his own se6t 
has manufafctured, every one charges the 'spec- 
tacles wliich are made elsewhere with disfigur- 
ing objects; M’ith representing them black, 
wliere they are really white; and every one is 
ready and willing to lend his neighbour the 
spectacles he uses himself, as the only true ones, 
and which only represent things as they really 
arc. ” , 

“ I asked m}- Genie, if this had heen the case 
for any long time?” , 

“ The foundation of it, says he, was laid 
more tlian sixteen hundred years ago; it is true 
this division did not immediately appear in 
public; but for the beginnings of it, one might 
even go higher still.” 

“ Is any one accused, said I, o£ being the 
author of this division ?” 

1*3 
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■ ‘‘There are some people, answered he, who 
ascribe it tp tlie politics of the prince of the 
Catacombs; who makes this disturbance, as they 
pretend, without appearing in it. It is believed 
that he designs by this means to keep his sub- 
jefts within his kingdom; and, by anlusing 
them with these disputes, to make them forget 
the little paths which would lead them dire6tly 
into the kingdom of light. It Is suspe^ed 
likewise, that this same prince, hid a chief 
hand in the sudden malady with which thefirst^ 
inhabitants of the inlightenedt country were 
seized; and that by his cunning, he thus drew 
them into his own enijiire. At least this is re- 
lated for fad, in that book which gives testi- 
mony to the light. 

“ Be that as it will, the politics ascribed to 
this prince, so far as relates to the circumstance 
of division, have had their efted. Each party, 
in arrogating to itself the title of friend to the 
light, no longer thinks of quitting the coun- 
try. Each believes himself to be situated to 
^reat advantage in this place ; and if he has had 
any idea of a more luminous country than this 
Avhere he resides, he immediately suggests to 
himself, that it is only for another life that this 
liglit is reserved; that it is a rash undertaking 
to pretend to * travel towards it while one is in 
the body; in bodies so indisposed, with resped 
to the light, that it cannot be faced without 
causing amazing pains; that without this light 
there is day enough in the kingdom of the Ca- 
tacombs, and that one may establish himsdf 
tlrere .very eolnmodiously in all respeds, and 
meet with all sorts of agreeable entertainment; 
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after which, upon leaving the body, one may be. 
finally introduced into the kingdom of light. 

“ Behold one point in which all parties, the 
most opposite in other respe6ts, are generally 
agreed. For the rest, the process still subsists 
and goes on, and the division even increases; 
and they will needs say,’ that besides the oppo- 
sition which reigns between one sc6t and an- 
other; every sett has, within itsell’, numbers 
of individuals, who are not at all better agreed 
one among another. ” 

“ I then demanded of my Genie, if among 
all the inhabitants of this kingdom, there were 
none that attempted a re-union ?” 

“ Noneat all, says he, except they are those 
who dare attempt to travel along the little paths 
which end in the kingdom of light. — How 
comes it to pass, said I, that the opposition be- 
tween the different parties should be reconciled 
this way?” 

“1 will tell you, ansM'credhc, how this comes 
about. Whatever the distance may be between 
one of these paths, and another at the entering 
upon them, it is found, that in ascending them, 
they approach nearer and nearer to each other. 
It is perceived likewise, that in several places, 
many of ^hese paths end together, and are all 
reduced to one; by which means men come to 
he re-united, who at their first setting out were 
at a very considerable distance' one from an- 
other. 

“ That which farther contributes, added he, 
to re-unite them, is that accordingly as they 
approach nearer the light, and their eyes be- 
come more able to Ijear it, they are all enligh- 
tened by the same dlvy. The diversity of spec- . 
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tacles, which causes the division in the country 
of the Catacombs, having no longer any effeft 
here, all occasion of contention is now taken 
away : and as it is by the same light, that all 
of them now see the objects before them, they 
do not differ at all in t)ie judgment they make 
of them. 

“ It is said likewise, that tliough there may 
be among them a little variety in their manner 
of looking at things, this does not divide them 
at all. 'Ihey make it their capital point to 
march on, and advance towards, the light, ra- 
ther than to stay and conteniplate the objeds 
they meet tvith in the -way. ” 

“ I next demanded of the Genie, what may 
be the reason that these little paths are so <liffi- 
cult to travel in ; and why so very few people 
dare attempt it.” ' 

“The truth is, says he, one ought to have a 
great deal of courage for this enterprizc; on the 
one side to get above regarding all that the in- 
habitants of the country may say or think of 
you, in whose opinion such sort of journies are 
not only superfluous, but even dangerous; on 
another side, to endi^re all the pain wliich the 
imp.ression of the light may cause in weak eyes, 
not to mention the length of the tvay, and' the 
rocks and stones that are found in it,” 

“ Are the difficulties in tjiis route, said I, 
equal to all sorts of adventurers, or are they 
more easily surmounted by some than by others?” 

“ The difficulties vary infinitely, answered 
h^, accordiijg to the disposition, the age and 
spirit 6f the traveller. The first step, which is 
generally the most difficult, costs some infi- 
nitely morf than others, — I desired to know the 
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reason of this, and who they were to whom it 
cost the most?” 

. “ To those, replied he, whose indisposition 
is become inveterate through age, and to whom 
for that reason, the pains caused by the light 
are most piercing. Another thing which makes 
the first step more difficult to such persons is, 
that they have hitherto allalong believed them- 
selves to have been in the regions of light; they 
have never been sensible of the indisposition 
of their eye-sight with respect to it; and upon 
this account it is necessary they should be dis- 
abused, before they can resolve upon their first 
juarth. It is just at this point, that a number 
of pcojjle stop short : not being able to suffer 
lliemselves to be disabused in this capital mis- 
take. 

“Young people, on the other hand, have 
less trouble in making this, first step, as well 
because their indisposition with res[)efil to the 
light is less conlirmed, as because they do not 
pretend to be so clear-sighted as others. There 
are indeed, continues he, exceptions to be made 
among all sorts ; every age has obstacles to sur- 
mount, which are proper and particular to it- 
self; and in every age it is the zvill which de- 
cides tlie graiid point. However, it is true that 
all things considered, young .people have the 
advantage; and among the young people, those 
M'ho with a due degree of true courage, have 
the least presumption that they are already suf- 
ficiently enlightened.^’ 

“ How comes it to pass, said I to my Genie, 
that there should be any among those, people 
who already believe themselves to b*e in the 
country of light, tlrat should ever think of 
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departing out of it, or of looking out for an? 
other?” 

“ This commonly happens, says he to me, 
when in reading the book which testifies of the 
light, -any of them open the little wickets, by 
way of getting a little more day-light; on these 
occasions they discover that this sort of light 
is very different ftom that of the Catacombs ; 
they find likewise that the book to which they 
give the title of the Light, was only composed 
to give evidence of the light, and to send men 
into the realm of light, where it is to be seen 
in the brightness of it’s full lustre. The same 
book likewise pointsout to them the little paths, 
as the road by which others have arrived in the 
enlightened region. After which they are at 
liberty to determine whether they will take 
this road, or remain in the dark country; if 
they resolve upon the latter, they are obliged 
to shut in the wickets to prevent being hurt by 
the rays of light which are insupportable to 
their eyes; for it is to be observed, that the 
rays of light which have their passage through 
the wickets, cause much greater sufferings than 
the light which shines in the little paths.” 

“ But is it not, said I, the same light which 

is the origin of both? It is the same, 

.answered he; but as the inlets through the wic- 
kets are narrower than through the paths, and 
as it darts with vehemence upon jieople who 
stay in one place, it strikes them much more 
painfully than it does others, Avhom it shines 
upon in the paths, and who keep going on 
without ^stopping any where.” 

“ I then demanded of my Genie, how those 
wl]iO knew nothing of the book which testifies 
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of the light, can without this index find out 
the little paths which lead thither?” 

“ 'J'he rays, says he, wl/ich they receive 
through the little wickets, are those which con- 
duct them in the paths; by this means they j^e-r 
gin tahave some experience what the light may 
be: they begin to ap|)reheud that they came 
originally from a country dilfercnt from that 
where they reside; M'hatever pain they suffer in 
their eyes at the first, they seldom fail of fin- 
ding out that it is good for them, and perceive 
by a certain instinct, that if is a necessary con- 
sequence of their origin, and that they have 
been made for the illuminated country’ : and 
they have these perceptions in common with 
all those who have hot increased the indispo- 
sition of their eye-sight, by the use of the co- 
loured spectacles. 

“ Heuceforth they set themselves to search, 
and to try if they cannot find some opening in 
the country where they arc, by which they may 
travel to the region of this light, and making 
these trials, hy feeling ojter this light, they 
discover by degrees these little paths, enligh- 
tened only by a small glimmering ; they try to 
enter, and from henceforward it depends upon 
themselves to pursue the road to the end*of it: 
the same light serving them for a guide, and, 
continually increasing, it depends, Isay, upon 
tljemselvcs, jMovided they are but willing to 
undergo the fatigues, which are inseparable 
from the experiment. “■ 

“ It appears to me, replied I, that they of 
whom you are speaking, find it easier tp resolve 
upon this progress towarclsthe regions of light, 
liiau they who have in their hands the book 
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that testifies of it. Might not one conclude 
from hence, that this book is rather hurtful to 
the latter, than beneficial?” 

“ It only becomes hurtful, answered he, to 
those who pervert the use of it; but to others 
it is infinitely beneficial; it serves them for a 
continual direftory in all the windings they 
meet M'ith, by the agreement they find between 
the traverses they make, and the tracks of the 
prince and his messengers; and thus are they 
supported and encouraged against all their dif- 
ficulties and fatigues, which happen by an in- 
finite number of accidents; and they learn from 
the same book, the happy portion which is at 
the end of their journey. 

“ Hence it appears, that they w'ho have this 
book in their hands, are in a better situation 
than they w'ho never heard of it ; they have at 
least more ease and encouragement in their 
progress; and are able by the means of this 
book, to solve difficulties, which to others are 
inexplicable. 

‘ ‘ As for those to whom the book is become 
hurtful, they have nobody to blame but them-* 
selves: this book sends them to the light, and 
points out the way ; .shews them the tracks of 
the p'rince himself, and invites them on his part 
'to go and join him. See the great use of this 
te.sfimony, and consider how they pervert it, 
and turn it to something just contrary. This 
happens in that, under pretence of doing the 
greater honour to this book, they displace it 
from the rank it holds of a testimony, and give 
it the name i>i'*JJght; and from hence conclude, 
that the dark country is extremely enlighten- 
ed, and that the light it enjoys, is more than 
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sufficient for it, and that it is quite superfluous 
to seek for move of it elsewhere. 

“ I demanded once more ot my (lenje, it tl 
prince of lij>hth:rd never sent any new messen- 
gers to rectify this misrepresentation : or whe- 
ther he gave himself no concern about the in- 
habitants of the dark country, as he had done 

heretofore.” , 

“ It is iiretended, says the Genie, tha 
interests liimselt tor them at all times equa y, ^ 
but then they add, that any new messengers 
sent on his part, would be useless because that 
they have in their hands the book which con- 
tains the testimony of the ancient messengers, 
and as the prince does nothing in vain, tney 
conclude from hence, that he will never send 

“ Upon this footing, lephed 1, if the pi nice 

should judge diflfei-cntly concerningwhat might 
be profitable or unprofitable; and that he sliould 
find it to the purpose to send fresh messengers, 
would they be taxed as impostors, toi' t us only 
reason, namely, that the prince would do no- 

' thing in vain? They would be so tiea- 

ted answered he, if not.by all the inhabi ants, 
at least bv those who had decided beroi chant , 
that the prince would most certainly send no^ 

more messengers.” . . 

“ But ivould not the method of examinati- 
on, said I to him, take place in this article, 
with a number of the inhabitants? . 

“ It. might be so, said he, but tbere is room 
to believe that the different speftacles, through 
which so many people would look S.t them, 
would cause them upon the whole to be re- 
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“ I demanded, lastly, of my Genie, what is 
the final lot of those who obstinately remain in 
the kingdom of the Catacombs.” 

“ It is, says he, most terrible. After some 
days of diversion and entertainment, which the 
prince of the country provides for them by way 
of allurement, they are iemoved into another 
country belonging to the same prince, where 
they at length experience all torment: but that 
which tortures them the most, is that their 
spectacles ^nd false mirrours, having here no 
longer any force or virtue, they are obliged to 
behold themselves, and to be seen by others as 
monsters: they see in one word all that the ob- 
scurity of the dark country had hidden from 
them, and they feel in' all their bones the shar- 
pest and most afiliCling pains, which a certain 
numbness (occasioned by the humidity of the 
dark country), had as it were suspended; not 
to mention that their eyes which were not able 
to endure the light, are here doomed to suffer 
the burning heat of a devouring fire; in fine, 
the completion of their torment is, that they 
suffer nothing but what they have chosen them- 
selves, and what they might have avoided. 


IlCre end the iiicmoirs of the African, 



CANDID ADDRESS 


TO THE 


JEWS, 

' liesidittg^ or desiring to reside in 

GREAT BRITAIN, 

OCCASIONED BY THE REPEAL 

OF A FATE ACT OF PARLIAMENT 


1 JN THEIR FAVOUR. 




The veil which is upo?i the Scriptttres, in respect of tip 
carnal Jews^ holds likewise in respect of wicked chris-* 
tiam. Paschal. 



A CANDID ADDRESS, 


Men and buethrf.n, 

The altercation to whicli your interests and 
affairs in this country lately gave occasion, 
seemed so totally to have engaged our people; 
on the one side or on tlie other, that vdiereas 
some sorts of persons in other public contests, 
have been permitted to look on without listing 
in cither party, in this almost every man was 
obliged to speak his mind. Concerning the* 
Jew-bill it was not reputable to be neuter; and 
he who had nothing to saj^ for it or against it, 
was sure to be suspefted either of ignorance in 
the principles, or indifl'ercncc to the interests 
of revealed religion. 

The event has at length determined the dis- 
pute, in favour (as we ipay presume) of the ma- 
jority; and as the Christian faith has made so 
considerable a fig’ure in the clamorous part of 
the debate at least, it will pro*bably be conclu* 
ded, that this victorious majority consists/of 
the sincerest and truest, as well as the most 
zealous professors of it. ^ 

It is usual for people who lose their cause in 
our courts of law, to take it fo^’ granted, that 
they have not been fairly and honestly dealt 
with; and though the most able and upright 
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Judge, and the most impartial j»iry have passed 
«pon the affair iii litigation, yet nothing can 
silence the complaints of the sufferer; who 
will have it that the merits of Itis cause have 
been overborne by the chicaneries of the law, and 
tlic corruption ol its managers. 

W’e may welt suppose,' that you will have 
some reflexions of this kind, and at this time, 
with respeef to the Christian law, to the dictates 
of which your late defeat is, I find, very gene- 
rally ascribed. Ifut as it is tbc same Christian 
law, by M'hichwe pretend to direct every Avoid 
and action of our lives, and as it is, or should 
be, of great consequence to us, what notions 
you, AA'ho are goA^erned by another law, enter- 
tain of this of ours, it is, I think, incumbent 
upon us, to A'indicate the lionour of our pro- 
fession, so far as that it may not suffer iu^your 
estimation by any false or injurious representa- 
tions, Avhich your present resentments may in- 
cline you tQ put upon it. 

This is tlie aim of my present application to 
you, in behalf of Avhich I humbly intreat your 
paficnce and attention, whilst I lay before you 
what I apprehend to be the true state of the 
ease; andtheteby inable you to judge how far 
any circumstances or obligations of the chiis- 
itian leligion, hare contributed to your latedis- 
\ppointnient. 

'In order to. do this AV’^ith sufficient perspicu- 
ity, it will be necessary to begin Avith a fcAV 
consid\?rations on the nature and grounds of 
that religion Avhich you profess, and in Avhat 
light th^t religion app.ears to Christians ; Avhenee 
you may the better form your judgment of Avhat 
it was reasonable for you to expe6t from- ais : 



' ' 







;and"ittbs£tc«jii;: occasion y.bn 
]^laiti^ tli4M! tJjc ctcbt, ia oiicsliibtf| 
fnavretrabl^ to onr piinciples^ or j 
JFirst then, , we agr^e vitH ypu in 
your }aw to be fUvinc, ; and all*|^ it, 

g iven to your forefathefs by Atrjiigb^y' 
imself; We agree a% in receiving e^St/bir- 
cumstance of your history, r^cpTded in ybut 
own scriptures for undoubted truth. We aK 
low that you had a miraculons dispensation for 
a Jong course of years'; that you vrere preserved 
and supported', as well as aflBii^^ed and punished , 
by a train of wonderful incidents, unlike , to 
any tiling that ever iiappened to any; other peo- 
ple on the. face of the earth; and we accept pf 
this, as full and sufficient evidence that ypn 
were separated from the idolatrous nations of 
the world, to be an holy and peculiar people to ^ 
the great god of the universe, vrho thus mac/e 
bare his urm on your behalf. 

But we go still farther with you. We ac- 
knowledge that you have had a succession of 
prophets di'dnely inspired, wj^ |»ve foretold 
many fd|are events, respebk^^4;a* your 
own fate and fortunes, as thoseef other natipmit 
particularly we believe with you, that, thesb 
prophets have spoken of t glorious and power- 
ful persop, who, under' the chara£le#; Of *tbe 
'should redeeni you from ail misery ^ 
and bondage, and restdre^you to a state, 
prosperity and triumph, 

Many of the incidents of wbieb your p* 
make mention, we bold in ©wtninbtt wltl 
to have been punftnally brodflfht to 
. wc’agrfe with:yott l'ikew»l^rf^i;h“- 

-fit’' ' 
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foretold by them, have not yet been fulfilled ; 
but where the time of the advent of the Messiah 
comes in question, there we part. You affirm 
that he hath never yet appeared upon earth; 
whereas we insist, that a certain person named 
Jesus, Avho was born into the World about se- 
venteen centuries and a half ago, and who lived 
in your own country bf Judea, above thirty 
years, was the very Messiah of whom your pro- 
phets have spoken: and upon this division of 
sentiments, concerning this matter of fa6i:, arc 
founded all the rest of the differences between 
your religion and ours. 

Which of us go upon surer grounds, is no 
point for me to disciiss at this time; my pre- 
sent business is only to represent impartially 
upon what principles the Jew and the Christian 
should abt respectively, in agreement with these 
persuasions above-mentioned; and what opera- 
tion these principles should have had on either 
side, with respeCl to a naturalization bill. 

In the first place, the Jew, in consequence 
of his belief that the Messiah hath not yet ap- 
peared, should still strictly adhere to the law of 
Moses ; as striftly at least as his situation and 
circumstances will admit of. lie should still 
consider himself as a member of a. peculiar peo- 
ple, and of a community distinguished and se- 
parated from ihe rest of the world, hy a num- 
, her of rites and ordinances, which Mull not per- 
rejt him to incorporate himself with any other 
pe^nle, or allow him to receive any man as a 
hrot^ier, till he first becomes a proselyte to the 
law c',^f Jfosgtf ; wlii<;h law the Jew should still 
consiu'er as' hts great rule of life; observing 
every circumstance which it prescribes, and 





y- 
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abstaining frotn all commerce with every thing" 
which it hath prohibited. 

True it is, your Talmudic doctors have ex- 
plained this law, so as to admit of maii}^ relax- 
ations of the literal precept; but still, so far as 
T have obsei A^cd, keeping up the characters of 
distinCiion and separation, peculiar to your dis- 
pensation; excluding every one who is not a 
Jew, from Jewish privileges, and leaving no 
room for your religious or political intercourse 
with the gentiles, farther than your necessities 
may require, 

15ut however, be this as it may, this rabbini- 
cal casuistry lies much out of the way of clips-' 
tians, and is not indeed universally receive^ 
by yourselves; our judgment therefore of you 
and your religion, must be formed on and de- 
termined by the law of -J/ oaca*, and your nati- 
onal history in your sacred books; to these, all 
of us, from the greatest to the least, may have 
free access, and these you must understand us 
to apply to every cominou case, wherein you 
and we are mutually concerned. 

We find indeed, in thvs^ records also, that 
you liave been sometimes dispensed wfith from 
the strict and rigorous obi?ervation of the Mosa- 
ical la\v. We read of some of your kings and 
priests, who partly transgressed* and partly did 
not fulfil the law, and yet were blameless : not 
to mention several dispensations to inferior 
sons. But we observe too, that all these 
cases of absolute necessity ; and though ir^our 
present situation, such cases may seem Jlo be 
and certainly are greatly multijtlied, we 
suppose you to hold yourselves still bound to 

Q £ 
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d. strict and rigorous observation of the law, 
and of every distinction and peculiarity of it, 
as far as ever your aftairs and situation in the 
different countries you inhabit will allow. And 
thus, we think, stand your obligations in ge- 
neral upon the supposition that Messiah the 
prince, hath not yet appeared upon earth. 

The obligations of a Christian, who believes 
the ]\fessiah to be already come, and particu- 
larly that Jesus is this Messiah, are very dif- 
ferent from, and in many respeCts just contrary 
to those of a Jew. To the former, Jesus Christ 
and not Moses, is the laM’giver; and to Jesus 
hauls to give ear in all things, ichatsoever he 
hath said unto him. In consequence of which, 
he is not only not to observe those circumstan- 
ces of separation and distinction prescribed by 
Moses, but he is not to observe any others of 
the like kind, or which would have the like 
effect. It is a part of his belief, that the par- 
tition tcall is broken do'ucn, never more to be re- 
built ; that the hand-zvriting of ordinances is 
blotted out, and the ordinances of Jesus Christ 
written in the minds and hearts of his faithful 
servants; that the service which stood only in 
meats and drinks and! divers washings and car- 
nal'ordinances, were bound upon the yew-’j them- 
selves no longer than till the time of reforma- 
sJion, which was the time when Christ came an 
high priest of good things to come: and finally, 
thdshristian is become the member of a cove- 
nant|t into which all sorts of persons are ad- 
mitt«h who /ear Ciod and work righteousness, 
withortfe anv- exclusive ordinances enjoined by 
Christ; for thus runs the tenor of it: ye have 
put of' the old man with his deeds ; and have put 
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on the neiv man^ xvhich is renewed in knowledge^’' 
after the image of him that created him ; zchere 
there is neither Jew nor Greeks circumcision 
nor uncircunicision^ barbarian^ scythiun^ bond 
norfree^ but Christ is atl^ and in all. Put on 
therefore ( as the elect of God hohf and beloved) 
bowels of mercies^ kindntss^ humbleness of mincl^ 
?neekness. long suffering ; forbearing o)ie an- 
other' and forgiving one another^ if anij man 
have a (jitarrel against anij ; even as Christ for^ 
gave you,, so also do ye,, &c. 

In sl\ort, words cannot express obligations 
more opposite (in the article o\' seclusion^ than 
those ot* tlie jewisli and cliristian covenants. 
Under the former tl)c door was sluit, and tlie 
])riinc benefits of it inaccessable to all but Jews 
by nature; under the latter the door >vas tlirovvu 
open, and enti aiice denied to none wlio sought 
It tbitlifully and sincerely. During pros- 
perity, tiic >vorshi|) of Cl od was pcrlbrined with 
much j^omp and magnificence; hi\t your place 
and nation being taken azvay^ because you con- 
tinued not in that covenant^ Almighty (iod 
souglit for such to worship him, as xcorshippect 
in spirit and in truth, .The law of Moses pro- 
nounced many men andmany things unclean; 
tlic law of Christ declared all things clean, save 
only what l eally and ctlct-tiiany^Jefilcs the mind 
and conscience. And lastly, under the firsV 
covenant, the wenks of the law were of grejift 
importance; under tlic second of none a ; 
to a Christian, neither circumcision availefii any 
thing,, nor uncircumcisio)i^ but that faiiii only 
which worketh by love, % 

Let us now consider what effec^-l these prin- 
ciples ought to have produced on either hand, 


% 
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•tvitlWespecl to the hiU for your jnore easy nar 
turalization. 

When we take a view of these your princi- 
ples (of which Christian charity requires we 
should bcli,e\c you to be serious and sincere 
profes,sors) and when we observe withall that 
your circumstances are* upon the whole much 
more easy and tolerable, than in some periods 
within the four last centuries, it is not easy t<n' 
us to conceive, what motive should induce you, 
either to solicit such a law as this, or even to 
make use of it, though it had been prpenred 
without any application at all on your part. It 
is clear to us, that while your religion and polity 
subsisted in y our own country, intirc and un- 
adulterated, such a law as this in favour of the 
gentiles, wouhl have been a most express con- 
tradiction to the law of J/osa'; ami we appre- 
hend, that the same law of J/oscf, and every 
practicable circumstance of it, being according 
to you, still in full force and virtue, ip wouhl 
be e(jually unlawful for you to admit any man 
to ail intercommunity of civil privileges, (if 
5’ou had any peculiar to yourselves) without a 
full conformity to your ritual, .it this houi. 
Now the same law w'Jiich thus <'xcludes gen- 
tilcs/rom your community, prohibits you from 
entering into theirs, leant you be mnnared \cith 
Slhc unclean thing. 

Jt seems to us, therefore, as if a free intcr- 
c and open commerce with those whom 
you rkiist from the very nature of your cove- 
jiant, ^steem ■ impure and profane, would lay 
y')u im;Jer coijLinued temptations to transgress 
the law' of MosCfi, on many^ diiferent and fre- 
quent occasions of familiarity withmen of other 
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tongues, and other lips. Your lawgiver ©"f tffd 
knew the deplorable consequences of allowing 
you a freedom of commercial dealings with gen- 
tile men, and therefore wisely prohibited, not 
only your alliances, but all manner of traffic 
with them, except in ca^es of absolute necessity, 
which commonly were very few. If you still 
retain your original veneration iov Moses, these 
prohibitions and the reasons of them, are stdl 
the same, and, u|)on your principles, must be 
the same to the very times of your Messiah. 

If you should allege, that your condition is 
extremely tlifi'erent from what it "was, when 
Jlloscs gave you the law; and tl>at your occa- 
sions of a freer intercourse M'ith the gentiles are 
grown indispensable of mere necessity; it is 
admitted; but admitted with this observation, 
viz. that no necessity obliged you to enlarge 
the commerce you had with us gentiles, Irefore 
this bill passed, or beyond what you still enjoy, 
now that it is repealed. You arc as to tempo- 
ral matters, upon a very tolerable footing ; and, 
in agreement with }'our law, and the obligati- 
ons it lays upon you, might very possibly spare 
a good many advantages now in your hands; 
and in effert, ought to sjfare them, in so far as 
ever th'!y occasion unnecessary relaxations in 
the observance of yMmr law. * 

Upon the whole, wc Christians can no way 
account for your desiring a naturalization-l 
but upon the supposition that your law i/not 
in that high repute with you as heretofore f that 
you begin to apprehend it may not be cn that 
perpetual obligation which you ftave hiflierto 
ascribed to it; that tlie reasons of many of its 
institutions, even where tlicy might be com- 
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pifed with, are now ceased; and particularly 
that your intercourse with the sinners of the 
gentiles, is not now so dangerous as when you 
were first forbidden to contra6i alliancts, traf- 
fic, or accompany W'ith them. 

But then, W'hatever, were yowr motives, w'he- 
ther these or any otliers, to solicit or accept of 
such a law as this; if you could get over your 
own scruples, so far as to desire a nearer and 
more advantageous connexion, with us Chris- 
tians, it was most certainly our indispensable 
duty, to agree to your proposals. Our princi- 
ples teach us, and our obligations require us to 
receiv’e every one to the common piivilegcs of 
a fellow-citizen, w'ho is willing to come under 
the common bonds of our civil allegiance, and 
who desires to live among us in peace and love, 
and in a mutual communication of IViendly of- 
fices: and w'hoever it is that opposes such an 
union as tliis, he ma 3 '’ call liimsclf w'hat he 
pleases, but he is no more a Christian upon prin- 
ciple, than any member of yoiii h^ nagogue; or 
il a Christian, a most high otlcnder against our 
great law of charity, and the phenest prineii)le5 
and documents of the religion he professes. 
And his ofifenee is, m this ease, so much the 
more aggravated, as it may he presumcable that 
3 'oui elrawing hearer to us, is a manifest token 
mf the abatement of ye^iir ancient prejudices ; an 
rKi^aterncut, which if it is not our duty to encou- 
rage and promote, there is neither truth nor 
consistency in tlie Christian religion. 

It lUnnot he doubted, men and brethren, hut 
you Sntnetimes look into our scriptures, if it he 
only out of curiosity. I entreat you to make 
yotir&clves judges of this fuse w itli your ow'ii 
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eyes, and your o^rn common sense; feiKnaC 
.down with the partial and mistaken accounts, 
which your opponents have given of our Chris- 
tian obligations in tlie late dispute; examine 
freely, and decide fairly whether there are not 
the strongest reasons, the most pressing mo- 
tives, and the clearest precedents in our sacred 
books, to receive you to a participation of our 
tem])oral advantages, that worrls can express. 

I do not refer you to particular passages, that 
you may not be misled by any of that kind of 
prejudice on my part, from which I woul^l dis- 
engage you on the part of your adversaries. 
That blindness, in part, hath ha])pened to us in 
some" cases, is not less true, tliough a little 
more wonderful, than that it hath happened to 
you. Where this proves to be the case, it is as 
natural for our people to put their own mista- , 
ken sense on the g(iSpel and the apostlest, as for 
yours to misinterpret the law and the projdicts. 
The only n ay to avoid imposition, where men 
are interestctl to misrepresoit the truth, is to 
read and judge for ourselves. 

My present undertaking, requires no more of 
me than to exculpate the Christian religion 
from all imputation of severity, or unfriendli- 
ness toward.-!, you; nevertheless, as I am* per- / 
suaded that many of my fellow-chrislians have J 
opposed this bill, in the sincerity of their heart.s^' 
and out of a principle of honour for their pi^)- 
fession, anrl its ble.ssed author, I wouhl b<^‘'pe‘*h; 
your candid construction of the zeal of these 
well-designing men, by shewing how/easy it 
was for those who had the managenui’iiSLof it, 
fo furnish them with sjrecious aigumentSj the 
fallacy of which, very few of our people (con- 



our methods of religious education, to 
be accounted for by and by) are able to see 
through. 

And I the more willingly apply myself to 
this task, as I hope to convince some of the 
more honest ami reasonable of your late anta*- 
gonists, of a common jfiistakcin matters of re- 
ligion, which maj’ prove in the end of pernici- 
ous conse({uencc in our civil policy, as it has 
already proved a great obstruction to the pro- 
pagation of the Christian faitli. 

First, tlien, from the circumstance that your 
forefathers were the betrayers and murderers 
of the blessed Jesus, and that you their poste- 
rity approve and vindicate this fact, it is inferred 
that you thereby render yourselves justly ob- 
noxious to tlie professors of the chiistian reli- 
gion, and unworthy to partake of any privi- 
leges in common with them. 

Now this argument will certainly holtl good 
vvitli respedt to the especial and peculiar privi- 
leges of the Christian religion ; nor is it impos- 
sible that some of you on certain occasions, 
may desire to partake of these, without chan- 
ging your present opinion, of their spiritual 
efficacy at all. For exaraple, the partaking of 
what, we call the Lord’s-supper, as tlie law 
stands now. is g necessary condition of your 
being naturalized. If any of you, considering 
tffis rite as a mere ordinance of the state, should 
rescH^e to comply with this condition, I should 
not Imtine the minister wlio, knowing your sen- 
timentl of Jesus Christ, slmuld refuse to ad- 
mit yo isto thiii holy table, along with the sin- 
cere believers of his Hock. 
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But upon what Christian grounds a inini.fter 
or any man else can proceed, to exclude you 
from any other privileges, I own 1 see nor. 
To be excluded from the common privileges of 
ci>'il society, in any degree, is certainly a pu- 
nishment, and indeed has been so considered 
in this controversy. Btit has any of your op- 
])onents shewn, that llie Christian religion has 
given us a power to iirfli^ft pains and penalties 
upon you? No, nor ever will, till he can shew 
that Jesus has left directions to his followers to 
resent and revenge his <lcath upon the Jews 
and their posterity to all future generations, 
If this may be jJiovcd, not only the adversa- 
ries of this bill arc in the ngbt, but also tliosc 
princes and iiujui.sitors, who have jnit as many 
t'f’ > ou to cruel deatlis, as they could lay their 
liauds on. 

I am verily persuaded, that there is not a sc^ 
rious man in this kingtlom (the papists and 
their abettors excepted, wliofor these and other 
execrable tenets, arc not to be ratiked among 
Christians) — There is not, 1 say, in my opinion, 
a serious man in the kingdom, who would carjy 
his enmity against you to this miserable extre- 
mity. There arc few pi^lestants who do not 
sec thus far into tlie genius and spirit of cljris- 
tiaiiity. But they arc also fev’ who tliscern, 
that upon the same grounds Christians are obli- 
ged to accommodate j'ou with the same case 
aud convenien<‘es in civil life, which they them- 
selves enjoy, provided that you coniply with 
the terms, upon which alone christiaus -ihem- 
sclves are intituled to them; nanjely, deineaa 
yourselves honestly and peaceably, refuse none 
of the common burthens of civil society, and 
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the peace of the prince and people, who 
afford you their protection. 

TJie spirit and disposition of the Lord Jesus, 
towards you, is well known to us, especially on 
that trying occasion when your forefathers 
gave him the greatest provocation. His gene- 
ral direftions to his diSciples, how to deal with 
those at enmity with them, by returning good 
for evil, and imitating the benevolence of our 
heavenly father, who niaketh his su7t to shine 
on the evil, and on the good, contain a very suf- 
ficient caution to all faithful Christians, to of- 
fer no injiny or abuse to you, or others in the 
same circumstances. Whoever tliercforc un- 
dertakes to revenge his cause upon you, though 
it is but by tlie lightest punishmenthe caninfliCt, 
such as the revilings of tlie tongue, not only 
does it without any commission, but in express 
contradiction to tlie spirit, precepts, and exam- 
])Ie of the Lord and master he pretends to serve. 

There is, however, a peculiarity or two in 
your history, M'hich may be very apt to mislead 
unwary cliristians into an opinion, that their 
ill iLsage of you may be well pleasing to Goo. 

1. The first case is this; the unparalelcd sor- 
rows aiu! aftliCtions which you and your ances- 
tors have undergone, since the crucifixion of 
,Iesus, arc notor ious to the whole world. These, 
your own writers authorize us to say, have been 
the just judgments of God upon your nation 
and i>eople, for their iniquities. But we stop 
not iiere, having, as wc think, not only the 
prophecies of himself, but the nature, the 

kincljhinl eontinuanee of your sufferings, to 
Jicar us out in ascribing lliern to your guilt, 
in first ciucii’ying the Lord of glori/, and still 
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persisting in approving and vindicating t^iis 
deed of vour fathers to this very liour. 

And tlius finding your punishment evidently 

conne<6led with a fact, so nearly related* to /)ur 
most holy faith, it is almost natural for a Chris- 
tian of great Zealand little knowledge, to ima- 
gine that lie has a suflicicnt commission to mal- 
treat you in return for the despite done to his 
Saviour: and iu tliis light have the late anti- 
judaical demagogues ail along explained their 
duty to our common people. 

Whereas, there is no exception of the Jews 
out of the precepts of charity, and forbearance 
above-mentioned: nor can any Christian sliew 
a commission or a command in our whole scrip- 
tures, saying, “go and alhict this people, till 
they shall repent and turn Christians.” 

It is well known how soon and how fast the 
Ronmn.s declined, after they liad destroyed 
your city, and slaughtered and banished your 
people. And if the prosperous reigns of the 
two emperors, who more immediately took away 
your place and nation, should he offered iu 
abatement of this surmise, it shouhl be remem- 
bered, that as you gave them unjustifiahlc pro- 
vocation, so were they ini:linable to shew vour 
forefatheis more mercy, tliau they tliemscjves 
were inclinable to accept. , 

Perhaps if the faClwcre to be examined, the 
observation that your persecutors have .seldom 
prospered, might be more lemarkahly verified 
in Christian, than in pagan states: nor do I 
believe it necessary to except your persecutors 
in our own country: but as th^ is a tender 
point, I shall forbear appealing to particular 
instances. 
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On another hand it miglit have beeii obset- 
Ved, that during your (sonictimes very short) 
intervals of respite from your calamities, you 
have not only barely subsisted, but even flou- 
rishctl and increased amazingly, and in such 
sort as has puzzled some of our historians to 
account for it.* Hence the best and wisest of 
our divines, ohsetving how you have been sus- 
tained through scenes of calamity, embittered 
by the universal enmity of mankind, under 
M'hich no other people upon earth, have found 
it possible to subsist for a tenth part of the pe- 
riod since the destruction of your city: — Our 
ablest divines, I say, observing this, havejustly 
coned uded that you must have been preserved 
for some especial purposes of divine providence, 
respecting the consummation of the Christian, 
as well as the jewisl) dispensation. 

If, therefore, no stress at all should be laid 
upon those instances in your history before 
Christ, which plainly shew that the rod of y<'>nr 
correction was always thrown into the fire, 
when it bad done its work; what has happened 
since, should certainly make us cautious how 
we add to your afllidtion, as there arc so strong 
presumptions, both in 'the scriptures, and in the 
matter of fadt, that onr final lot and portion 
■will have an immediate and intimate connexion 
with yours. 

II. There is another prejudice among our 
common people, which has been diligently cul- 
tivated and greatly improved, during the cou- 
froversy about the late act in your favour, and 
it is tl4is “■ 


Vid. Fulkt’s Church Hiflory. Book 3. page g. and Book 3 
Ceni. 13, page 87, 
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All your own prophets, from Jfoses to Jla.~ 
lachi have, as it were, with one voice, repjc- 
sented your forcfatlicrs as a wicked, faithless, 
and stubborn generation of men, upon whom 
neither the favours nor the frowns of heaven, 
could make any lasting impressions. Our own 
scriptures resume the siime accusation, whicli 
is rendered the more considerable to us, as it 
comes from the mouths of Jesus and his apos- 
tles. An historian of your own, Josephus, 
continues the charge, which has lost nothing 
of its bitterness in passing through the hands 
of Xhose pagan and popish liistorians, whq liavc 
tiansmitted any accounts of you anth your af- 
fairs to these latter ages. ll<-nce you are con- 
sidered by us, as an abandoned and incorrigi- 
ble people, whom we are at liberty to treat with 
every circumstance of contempt and indiguii y. 

for my ow’n part, I could wisli the grounds 
and reasons of this prejudice might be reconsi- 
dered. It is a very easy matter t<j shew' that, 
admitting the truth of the fact, the conscijuenee 
drawn from it is false upon the principles of 
Christianity: hut I am much mistaken if more 
stress has not been laid upon this article of your 
wickedness for some centuries backw ard, than 
is equitable : for 

]. 'Ihe wickedness complamed of by onr 
own prophets, as well as by Christ and bis* apos- 
tles, was the wickedness of your priests and 
rulers; Josephus too seems to insist on such 
disorders and transgressions, as plainly derived 
from the extreme corruption of ihe head. Since 
that time, seventeen hundred yei^rsof calamity 
have passed over your heads ; and without some 
plain evidence to the contrary, it is but reason- 
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ablt to presume, tliat these long and severe tri- 
als in tlie furnac e of affli^ron, must have had 
some good cftt6t u))on the worst of you: at 
least the accusation .must he shifted, as for the 
gif'atest part of that time, your priests and ru- 
lers have had little or no opportunity of com- 
mittiiigthe spccilic inicudties charged on th'^m 
in the scriptures. Perhaps neither I nor any 
other man, out of your fraternity', can say how 
the case stands with your people in general ; 
hut that a considerable reformation lias been 
brought about among your licads and leaders, 
will not, I think, be denied by any who aie 
Sufficieiifly aequainted with them. -And if the 
connexions and dependencies among yoursclves 
have no influence upon the morals of your com- 
mon people, your ease diflers from any' yet re- 
corded in history, even in any ancient liistory 
of your own. 

The charge standing thus in your authentic 
histories, we have the greatest reason to susped. 
the accounts wdiich the subsequent pagan and 
popisli writers have left us concerning the 
Jews. Even the cliristian fathers, before tlie 
times of popery, should be cauiiously listened 
to on ibis head. Princes of all states, and of 
all religions among w'liom you ha\ e sojourned, 
liavV made various uses ofyou in their politics; 
aud easily found the means, in dark and cre- 
dulous tinu'.s, to place many a foolish, unfor- 
tunate, and wicked measure to your account, 
in whicli you might be, perhaps, both tlie inno- 
cent and lunvilliug instruments, but of which 
yon weic almost always sure to be the victims. 

2. ' As a farther abatement of this prejudice, 

J would desire my fellow-cUristlans seriously to 
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in tJie neW 

ittd as along coiftiast the 

pfec^tWe part, with 'Our present chrutian 
pr^ilSti^esj and ttien, let it be considered in 
wnat tferms a Patti, a Peter, a John, or a JameSy 
who should be sent to call us to repentance^; c 
woum characterize our ‘manners and the naoj 
respeQable examples that Eccoininend thgm. 
Out blessed master hath left behind him a say- 
ing, which he made use of to soften the severity 
of your chief priests and elders, in a remEnkar* 
ble case : let him that is, without sin among you^ 
cast the first stone. Tliis ^sentence should ne-, 
ver be forgot, whenever the above-mentioned 
•objection to your civil incorporation with Chris- 
tians is remembered, I am greatly afraid it 
has little less propriety in the one case, than it 
had in the other. For my own part, I appre- 
hend the balance to be so little in our favour, 
that if il could be made appear that the Jexvs 
are now as wicked as they were at the siege of 
Jerusalem, 1 should begin to tremble for the 
Christians of ray own country, and fear that 
their judgment now of a long time Ungereth 
not> 

III. There has been a third Christian objec- 
tion raised against your naturalization, which, 

I hud, has puzzlctl a far greater number of our 
people than it has enlightened. It is taken from 
the tenour df your ancient propliecies, which 
speak of your igontinuing a distressed and dis- 
persed peoplci till a certain period, when you 
shall be, gathered to your own land, with ^iSir- 
cmnstances of glory and triumph,* which'S^itt 
attract the desire of all natlp^s towartfs ybm 
' ' • 11 . 
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and inspire them 

ibemsclTes to ‘and'-l^ecdwC^t* 

takers of your pros}:^rtty. Whence it j^ 
argued, that to endeavour to prcocure jro.u;; a 
iSxed settlernent in this, or any other christiaii 
c^nnlry, may be construed into an impiops at- 
tjBimpt to defeat these ’prophecies, and cbnae- 
9»ehtiy to fight against OoD. 

, . But this argument, as it was quite, new, had 
dot the luck to take with our common people; 
^hochad no notion of a future desire to accom- 
pany you to your own country, whilst they 
Brnnid so little inclination in themselves for the 
dresent. of mixing with you at home. Besides, 
Some of CHIT popular orators, made so imijch of 
^ese premises, that they left mom for an auk- 
ward conclusion enough, namely, that it is a 
sin to endeavour the conversion ,df the Jem$ to 
Christianity, , by means; since that would 

unavoidably fix aj^ settle them in the place 
where they should Be converted, and with ob- 
ligations a little more binding than any that 
would arise from the naturalization bill. In 
truth this argument helped to open the eyes of 
some, whom other sorts of reasoning hacl well 
nigh imposed on. Upon searching our scrip- 
tiises they found, that by accommodating yqu 
with every thing which might make yonr - con- 
dition as fellow-subjedls, as easy and coimfnvt* 
able ns their own, mey were fulfilling the wpl 
of Oo0, and the command of Christ;, wko, -pa 
I said above, in laying down the royal law, th»Ui 
ioKte neigkb&ur as had ipada 

«n&ceptio». of the J ewaV Whereas what eohrse 
thi^ should take to fulfil, or what cottiab 
"should avoid that they might not defeat the 
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ancient prophecies they found not. Tliey con- 
cluded therefore with secret things be- 

long unto the Lord our God, hut the’ things 
which nr e revealed belong unto us dfiit td out 
children, that we may do all the words of the 
taiv of God: zn A they thought they found' a 
very Christian comment upon this passage of 
the law, in these words of Jesus to Peter If 
I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to 
thee, follow thou me. 

There have been many other javguments of' 
the religious kind offered against your natura- 
lization, in the course of the late controversy, 
which unhappily prove nothing but the extreme 
ignorance or the disputants, in the first rudi- 
ments of the Christian religion. Such are all 
they which went upon the supposition, that the 
civil privileges to which you would have been 
intituled, by the late bill, were the birth-right 
of Christians ; as if the inheritance purchased 
for us by the blood of Jesus, consisted of the 
honours, possessions, and profits of this world ; 
such are they also which insisted upon a re- 
tinspe^l' to your conduct, iu times past, and 
thereupon would neetls ground the equity of a 
stri^ retaliation ; being ignorant (willinglv one 
would think) that the doCtrine of an eye for* an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth, was’no doClrine of 
Jesus Christ. In plain truth, though the ho- 
nour of Christianity has been the watch word 
ih the late alatrm, yet so it has happened, tliat 
#eaker reasonings, and more dishonourable to 
, the profession, would hardly have been ej^hibi- 
by men, who had never read three chapters 
either in your scriptures or our owa. 

• R 3 
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; time, men aftd brethren, it is ptiC»l>a- 

Vfe X may have raised your curiosity to au un- 
common pitch ; aiwl you will be impatient to be 
informed, whence it comes to pass that our 
scriptures being open to ail, and , our preachers 
of tire gospel so raan^, our people should run 
iiito these strange mistakes iii such incredible 
numbers; and with such headlong zeal and pre- 
judice, M'hicli you peiba.ps may be inclined to 
think tlie single precept of universal charity, 
very sufficient to restrain. 

lie pleased then to know, that though the 
great truths of tlie Christian religion lie so plain 
and clear in our scriptures, that they may be 
easily discerned by asiugle eye, and easily un- 
derstood by a very mean capacity, yet so jt is, 
that great numbers of us are either utteidy ig- 
norant of them, or at the best very imperfe6tly 
instrudlcd in them. Not that any of our peo- 
ple are not instru6ted in some religious princi- 
ples, or that the religion they le'ani, is not tire 
Christian so called. Some pains of this kind, 
more or Jess, arc taken with the most of US; 
But the misfortune is, that instead pf being 
taught Christianity, rapre immediately from the 
sayings of Christ and liisappstles, we are mad[e 
Xo. learn our religion from the writings and 
Compositions of men, who either widely mis- 
took the mind of Christ, and the design of , his 
dispensation, or wilfully misrepresented it for 
selfish and secular cuds: and tne«^, l>ci»g men 
of great reputation; for their religious zeal, and 
their religious learning, have easily found tlie 
megjls^of passing the meaning of the-scripturcs* 
SO nristakcu and misrepresented upon tlm cphi?- 
ipbn people, for sound nud orthodox. |n,ud what 
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is worse^ hdive taken advantage of the peoples 
ignoraitct; and Niredulity, to bind these mista- 
ken ihterpretationsof aeripturej upon the con- 
sciences of them and theirpCsterity, to dll dwe- 
ceeding times : excluding every one ^Vho should 
not'‘assent to them from outward communion 
with the faithful conformists," and as far as in 
them lay, from the benefits of the christioudb- 
ycuant. 

These impositions indeed have not been the 
same in kind or in degree, in every place where 
the Christian name hath obtained ; but have 
nevertheless all of them sprung from thesatne 
corrupted foifttain, namely, an attemptHfo 
establish and incorporate the Christian religion 
Ai'ith some kind of secular polity; in wliidh, dfS 
they had no ajithentic model to go by but 
and as none of them tor very shame could take 
in «// the particulars of that, they have f&uhd 
it necessary to vary their schemes in such sort, 
as to Create infinite dissentions m the Christian 
community, as well as greatly to weaken the 
energy of the Christian precept, upon the dives 
and manners of mankind. 

It is true there have risen up from time to 
time, men well enough disposed to plead the 
cau.se bf the gospel, and considerable enough 
to forti^ party in its favour ; men, who have 
asserteo^^ their Christian liberty, in the face bf 
eviety db6l:or, and every church, which hath 
pretended to preach or prescribe another gC^-. 
pel, bmdes that, in the new testament. 

sooner were these very men invested w'ith 
the power of framinga church for their bjrethren> 
than they utterly forgot their own principle, 
And mode no pcruple to bind those. very bur- 
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f|j^s upon others, which had ^hsolateiy 
'i^^ed ' to bear theimei v'Cs»'.- i -a;-- - . ; ^ ■ 
The conduft .of these men is the astu-- 
Uishing^^as many of them wanted not the saga- 
city to discern, nor, on some occ^ions, the 
freedom to display the nature, connexiop, and 
r^endance of the >('>^0 dispensations^ as well 
the disparity of theit sainSions and obligati- 
ons. These things indeed could hardljy be mis- 
taken, by any one, who gave but a common at- 
tention to the tenor and scope of the old and 
new testament. 

' Why your religion should be settled upon 
^elusive forms and privileges, the Mrcuni- 
"^feafittces of your history, and the views of divine 
Providence, in the plan of your dispensation 
(which are now explained by even hs) have 
fully informed us. We now see tlwt,. without 
incorporating your religion and civil .'policy 
together, the partition-wall intended to sepa- 
rate you from the gentile world, could neither 
have been erected nor kept up. But then the 
ends of this separation being but temporary, 
and limited to, a certain period (which condi- 
tions of it M^e learn from your owti scriptures) 
the uses of those .forms and peculiar insti- 
tutions of your* law, which distingaii|hed you 
from other nationsof the earth, coultjl hlfye no 
longer duration. When you were firit Aht dp 
and inclosed in an exclusive ritual, thO^^Ci^iiies 
weteutterly indisposed and unpiepafodil*t'cd«ie 
ihtO covenant with the living and true Oo^. 
in the fulm^s of time^ this unlituess and iudis* 
posUlop wore off; and then was the season, for 
breaking down the fortreasses and strongholds 
which liad hitherto prevented the intercourse 
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Salmtionand bk^^- 
the earth, were to 
could nfevxr Uappea 
w^iat t^e were permitted to approprri^te 
this salmtioM a-nd hkseing to themselves, by 
theexclasiveprivileges-of theJI/o«ii?claw* The 
opening, ym say, was , made by Jesus Chritji 
agi^eeaidy tp the predi^ions of your prophets, 
the coibcidence of his charadler and ministry 
with them, and to the final ruin of your city 
arid temple, aird M'ith them of your civil and 
ecclesiastical polity. 

This is the account in which Christian diving, 
of almost all communions, have agreed ,* and yes^i 
amazing, to hear, Christian divines of almo5tiiH|k 
communions, have found no other means 
supporting the churches, to which they have 
respe&ively adhered, hut by appealing to yoiir 
institutions, and tiiat sometimes in the same 
breath with which they were giving such rea- 
sons for breaking down the wall of partition, 
founded on them, as plainly shewed the abso- 
lute impropriety of re-building the same fences, 
or any thing like them in any future times. 

It was indeed in vain to think of building 
these churches upon the true -foundation of 
Christ and his apostles, and has never been at- 
tempted but with ill success, .and sometimes 
with shame and disgrace; which obliged the 
builders to use foreign materials. 

Foir^i^eiafiiple, if tiiey wanted to vindicate their 
system of doxSirines, they were met by such 
passages .as tliese. In vain do'ithey worship 
teaching for doctrines the comuiandi^efits of 
.men. Though me ^or an angel from heaven 
sfmuidjireach any other gospel^ than that me 
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preached unto you, let Mm M%ccurskdh 
What ye might learn in not to tkinkJof 
iihove that which is written, tliMt ha 
he puffed up for one against another^ ' ^Bm'dre, 
least any man spoil you through philosophy and 
•vain deceit, after the tradition of men, after 
the rudiments of the world, attd not ffter Vhri'st, 
Mot that we have dominion over your faith, hict 
are helpers of your joy. Uvery word of God is 
pure: — add thou not unto his xcords, least he re^ 
prove thee and thou be found a liar. 

Again, seeking to justify rites, ordinances, 
and ceremonies, of diderent kinds, besides the 

t reoroof of Je.nis Christ above- written, they 
e utterly disconcerted, by the sayings of 
and his apostles to this effect; — God isa spi- 
rit, and they that worship him, must worship in 
spirit and in truth, for the Prather seeketh such 
to worship him. How turn ye again to the 
weak and beggarly elements, whereunto ye de- 
sii'c again to be in • bondage. Ye observe days 
and months and times and years. I am afraid 
of you, least I have bestowed upon you labour 
in vain. Ij ye be dead xrith Christ from the 
rudiments of the world; xvhy, as though Ihung 
in the world, are ye subjeet to ordinances. Let 
no man judge you in respect of an holiday, or of 
the new moon, or of the sabbaths; 'which are a 
.shadow of things to come, but the diody is of 
Christ. In which were ojfercd both gifts and 
.sacrifices, that could not make hint that diijthe 
.service perfect, as pertaining to the conscience, 
xi'hich [service] stood only in meats and drinks, 
and divers washings and canuil ordinances, im- 
posed taiiil the time of reformation. See. See, 
J^astly, endeav'ouring to support that kiml 
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of cfeurdi power, by ^yhich they had boun'^ 
these burthens upon men’s consciences, /and 
^hich for that purpose they bad 
ineorpbrated with state policy, they ^e 
to sbame, though not to silence, by tbefoU^-^ 
in® decisions of the genuine chnstian law. 
J/y kingdom is not of Uh is uorl d . Man^ who 
made me a judgo< and a divider over* you. ^ - 

not ye ealkd Rabbi, for one is your war«eri, 
even Christ, and alt ye are brethren. Jndcati 
no man your father upon earth • f 
father which is in Heaven. Neither be ye cuthd 
masters, for one is your master even 6 W. 
Neither as being Lords over God s heritage^ 
but being cnsamples to the flock. Jhe ptincs 
of this world cometh, and hath nothing m me. 
i)iotrephes, who loveth to have the pre 
«e«cr, receiveth us not. Who art thou that 
jiidgest another man's 

matter he standeth or falleth. My bretf» en 
be ndt many masters, knowing that ye shaU re- 
ceive the greater condemnation. Alt that is m 
the world, the lust of ''the flesh,. last a/ the 

eye, and the pride oj ffe, are not of thefatha, 
but are of the world. With innumerable other 
passases; all conspiring w this great truth, that 
the preaching, propagating, or professing the 
gospel of Christ, liad no connexion with the 
powers or pomp, or riches of this world. 

These plain declarations, as I said, obliged 
the unwise master builders of modern churcheS], 
to have recourse to foreign materials; a^opifolT 
partly your plan, now grown obsolete and ab- 
surd in the Christian sclteme; i^nd p^aiW tao 
meretricious tokens of the Apocalyptic beast,? 
which hath ever militated against it. 
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it is, tliat, maugre this pur:@ an4 pey* 
lei^ pattern in the gospel, 4 ntl notifnthatanding 
the professions of inaiiy whole bo^ies#f c 
tians, that they ate governed by nostlntig else, 
yon see jso difFerent a face of things, from that 
which, if you ever read our scriptures, you 
have reason to expert. " You see ciuistians, in 
different countries, shutting up themselves^ 
and shutting out others, by rituals, ceremonies, 
ordinances, creeds, confessions, scholastic sysi- 
tems, and political establishments, all contri- 
ved by art and man’s device, to the infinite dis- 
tress of multitudes of sincere disciples of Christ, 
and the inexpressible scandal of his religion. 

, You see but there is something still 

worse, which you see not, namely, anunbappy 
necessity upon those who adhere to these hu- 
man inventions, to accommodate and adjust 
their teachings to some kind of consistency 
with them; M'hcnee it comes to pass, that the 
gospel of Christ is preached with partiality, 
with hypocrisy, wjth obscurity, with lukewarm- 
ness, with the carnal wofdat of man’s wisdom, 
and too often in terms irreconcileable with the 
truth of: Cop, and by mep most unfit to ap- 
pear in any such province. 

Long use anff liahit, and the ease and con- 
venience of substituting the /era*, instead of 
the poa’cr of godliness, hath made our people 
iore io it so; to which, early prejudice, 
and tlie feat offindiug themselves in the wrong, 
haveuupexed a commodious persuasion, that 
their ovvn church and its systtim (whatever it 
he) is4;he only way to acceptance with God; 
and that' if either its limits were inlarged, its 
power reduced, its govenuncut apd discipline 
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reformed, its revenues otherwise stpplied, Qr 
more equally or equitably dietriboteth there 
would be immediately an eud of Christianity it- 
*ei£ .Hence they contraiSt an incurable aver-r 
«i,on (not only for you from whom they haVe 
borrowed these maxims, and whose, sometimes 
most improper, and incongruous devotionsthey 
use; but) for all those who pnifess Christianity 
upon any otlier principles than they do; and 
such more especially as are for bringing religiou 
back to its only true standard. 

What etifedl these prejudices and persuasion^ 
have |tpon the religious debates of Christians, 
one with another, though it may be very easy 
for you to observe, is not so very material to 
my present purpose to remark, as it is to shew 
you how they intJuence our judgments, when- 
ever any kind of our intercourse with you ia 
brought into question ; of which be pleased to 
take the following specimen from a pamphlet, 
re-published at least, m the heat of tlm late 
controversy. 

“ The Jew^, by God’s own precepts, and 
“ their own constitutioris, (whilst tlie chosen 
“ people) neither could, might, nor would per- 
- niit the heat hen- gentiles to sel up their altars 
“ nor. idols among them; and no more should 
our prelates suffer ,/ese^ synagogues, nor per- 
“ mit Judaism to be preached or taught in any 
diocese. The Jews likewise never suffered 
“ the apostles to teach or preach in their cities, 
as the whole history of the A6ls abundantly 
“ testify [testifies;] which precedents oj' the 
Jews own making, may deserve^^ly be retorted 
upon them, and the Jems, expefled With 
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**4hQtr iddatrks and blasphemies out of aU 

*i:^hri^tian cities. 

You sec here, men aa<i brethren, a Christian 
cburcbiwau; so called, delivering his sentitneata 
of you (in agreement, no doubt, with the ar- 
ticles of his own faith, but at the same time) 
trithout the least apparent conceptioii, or even 
susfvtcioa of any ditlerence in the nature, the 
geniua or the conditions of the Jewish and 
Christian covenants, respectively; and conse- 
quently without the least regard to the charity, 
ineekness, and forbearance prescribed in the 
latter, or to the truth v'ith vespeCt to ei^er of 
them: and this too (if the pamphlet records its 
own nativity fairly) at a time when no public 
consideration of your aifairs (if that is any ex- 
cuse for . falsehood and passion, and clamour) 
gave this author any of that provocation, with 
which the tendency of the late jew-bill was sup- 
posed to furnish tiic-tleclaimeis of last year. 

-Now, in this short citation, (not sele(?ied on 
purpose, I assure you, ) the following particu- 
lars arc more especially remarkable. 

1. By this parenthesis, (whiht the chosen 
people ) this writer seems to be ot opinion, that 
you are not stiB a chosen people, contrary to 
the e,xpress dodtrine of our apostle Paul, who, 
the 1 Wh; chajJter of his epistle to the Ro-' 
mans, demonstrates that all our Christian privi- 
leges, are owing to the- original election of the 
Jews, awl that Ave are now partaking with tfeiem 
of the fatness of theifi olwe-tree, no otherwise 
tiptn as krunches graftedinto a stock, rooted still 
« ,1 ' ' 

** Treatife, of Jews and in England, p*. a 8^ 

pcicnding to be piimcd in 172Q. 
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ill the same iovmg k^dness, ami mrc mercies 
of the FatJier, which plantedj'oiir aiicestqvsat 
first. And aecowliugiy> to the <|ues,£ion,\/t«//* 
God cast off his people f He m^vier^-nGod for- 
bid. — God hath not cast away his people which 
he foreknmv^ [i. e. ele^lied] — em» at this,:p!ce‘r 
sent time also^ there is»a remnant accotfdmgja 
the election of grace. And that the J-ew:^ of 
this generation, do not belong to this rcuem^tit^ 
is more than this, author knows- 

2. He puts your synagogues and the circum- 
stances of your faith and worship, upon the 
same footing Moth the idols and altars of anci- 
ent paganism : hut before he comes ; to the-eodi 
of his next period, suspecting probably, or, ra- 
ther feeling the incongruity of this analogy, he 
finds himself obliged* — ^ 

ti. To accuse you most falsely and, wickedly 
of idolaii'y; of which the whole Christian, , pagan 
and inahometau world, who know any thing of 
your principles and worship, will join to aosjuit 
you. Indeed, he puts so much force to this 
argument, that, overshooting the Jews, itdoes 
real and effectual execution among his good 
friends, the popish priests, friars, and Jesuits ; 
and, upon his own principles, all'ords bur pre- 
lates a solid ansrver to his complaint, ci.s./i'hat 
they arc more favourable to Jhe Jews thaii to ^ 
the Papists. 

4. He says, “ The Jews never suffered the 
“ apostles to preach or teach, in their cities, as 
the whole, history of the jicts abundantly 
“ testifies^’ Had this man ever sees the his- 
tory to whicii he thus confidently appeals? If 
yea, how does he think the Jews migli|, be, em- 
ployed, while the Christian ckio'che$ had rest 
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ihmugftoi/i Att JUDEA, md andSatna- 
rta, and •trere edified, and tt'o Iking in tht fear of 
the Lor^d, and in the comfott of ^djHoly Ghoxti, 
•were tfiultiplied f A^ts ix,’ 3 l.^for that these 
churches were edified and multiplied^ ■ by the 
teaching and preaching of the apostles, will ad- 
mit of no eontroversy.* 

.5. He says, “these precedents [of iutole- 
“ ranee to pagans and christiansj were of the 
“ Jexes own making,” and yet he had told us 
before, that one of them was made by God’s 
oxvn precepts. 

6. JLastly, he is of opinion that “ these pre- 
“ cedents may be deservedly retorted upon the 
“ for the honour of Christianity, I sup- 

pose. That is to say, for all that Jesus Christ 
and his apostle.s have said to the contrary, clu-is- 
tians may, deservedly hate their enemies, curse 
them by whom they are cursed, and- render to 
every man evil for evil. No, by this gentle- 
man’s leave, whatever your demerits may be, 
men and brethren, to God-ward or to us-ward, I 
will rather learn my divinity from a heathen 
poet, than from such a sorry teacher of Christi- 
anity as this. 'lametsi vos digni hac contu- 

melia vel marume, indigni tamen nos qui face- 
remus. 

The spiteful virulerrce, of this small perfor- 
mance, has indeed given me some suspicion 
that it might be drawn up by the hand of one 
of those waspish mortals, who are infiported from 
Hoi/ay and St. Omers, for the righteous work 
of converting english heretics to the catholic 
faith., ‘ There fis nothing at all in it, but what 
is #^rfe^W agreeable to the ignorance and as- 
(jfl^nce of this class of men. But, however, it 
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inay possibly be otherwise. The inferences 
above cited, are calculated, we see, for the use 
of tl}e prelates of our present hierarchy; and 
are indeed stri6tly deducible from principles, 
on which the powers of the hierarchy in our own 
protestant church, have more than once het'a 
asserted: from principhea to which every high 
churchman and woman among us, adhere to 
tliis hour. 

While things are therefore in this train, while 
our scriptures are thus wrested, misapplied, and 
even belied to favour the prejudiced and inter- 
ested systems of church-authority, you uill 
not wonder that so few ©four people are taught 
///e way of God in truth, or that so many of 
them should deviate from the words of eternal 
life, and follotv phantoms and shadf)ws of re- 
ligion, dressed out with great pomp and forma- 
lity by mere human invention: nor wilt you 
be too forward to complain of hard usage from 
those mistaken men, who deal no worse with 
3 'ou, than, if they had the power, they would 
do with some of their fellow-christians ; where 
the gi eat law of charity admits not even of that 
«orry subterfuge which, as they plead and pre- 
tend, leaves them room to treat you, as if you 
were no ways intituled to the common regards 
of humanity. 

In the mean time, men and brethren, 1 trust 
you may have acquaintance with some of us, 
who haVe not so learned Chhist; but arc wil- 
ling to receive you to a free and friendly par- 
ticipation of the civil privileges, they them- 
selves enjoy. We have among, us, men who 
grieve to see the beautiful simplicity of* the gos- 
pel disfigured, and adulterated with forms atwl 
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<^ircjum^fantials so foreign to the spirit and t?c* 
sign of it, and so obstruftive of its true inter- 
ests; — '-men, whose hcari'a desire and prayer to 
(rod is, Israel maybe saved, and that tlie 

Christian religion, being restored to its native: 
purity, and purgc<l from the drOss of humaa 
traditions and worldly Tudiments, may be the 
blessed means of once more reiristatir.g you in 
the favour, and rccommendingyoato the itieicy 
of God; an event they think they should have 
no reason to despair of, if proper op[)ortuniiies. 
wereufibrded of shewing you ( what is really the 
truth of the case) that the (h.epest and in- 
veterate of your prejudices arise from and are 
nourished by (not the genyine doctrines of the 
gosjiel of Christ, but) the artificial and unna- 
tural figments of conceited jihilosophers, and 
wicked politicians, imposed upon the rhrbtian 
world, as the essential attributes of a religioi,, 
which rerfounees and abhors them. And while 
this continues to be the ease, your adversaries 
are certainly wiser in their gencratio.', in stri- 
ving with all their might to keep you at a con- 
venient distance, than they who wpukl invite 
you to a nearer examination of the truth, as it 
IS in Jesus : least by cpvnparing the face of our 
religjion, i^s it appears in our common forms* 
with the true sjjjrit and <!esign of it exhibited 
in oar sacred oracles, you might come to enter- 
tain a notion, that many of us, whose religious 
pretences run veiy high, may, at the bottom, 
belie\'e no more of the new testament than you 
do. 

, / am. Men and Brethren, 

Jn affectionate ivell u'isher, and to the best 
of my endeavours, 

A sincere J’riend to you and to all mankind^ 



POSTSCRIPT, 

% 

To the CHRISTIAN READER. 


1 EASILY foresee that the concessions made 
in favour of t]lc.;^’^w^/^ morals, will be the most 
exceptionahle part of this address,, to the warm^ 
//cffr/er/ena;lishman; wdioni I therefore beg leave 
to refer to the 16'th. page of the former of Mr. 
J'ucker's excellent letters on naturalisation ; 
where he will find this matter, which I haveonly 
ventured to state in the way of problem, iHus* 
trated by some fi^ts that are well worth his no- 
tice. The late l/ishop of Durham's inference 
indeed from li.osc fatHs, I can by no means 
agree to. It serins to me not to have been well 
considerc<l, and certainly deserves a little more 
examination, than Mr. T. had occasion to be- 
stow upon it in the place where he cites it, which 
is in the page above-mentioned, “llis loi'd- 
“ ship, it seem.s, could not in conscience ap- 
prove of a general naturalization, because it 
seemed to him to be the bringing of inno- 
“ cent strangers into temptations.” Let us see 
how tliis reasoning will turn out. The church 
of Pngland hatli, on many occasions, affeiSed 
to take the lead of all the protesta^t chufohes 
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in Europe, by the name of — the pillar and glory 
of the reformation. She is incorporated into 
the civil establishment of her country, with 
circumstances of honour and emolument, un- 
known to the protestant churches abroad, with 
a view that her clergy may apply themselves 
with more encouragement and spirit, to the 
instru6tion and edification of the people com- 
mitted to their charge; for that is the service 
in consideration, of which, as we are informed 
by a very competent judge,* the state liath en- 
tered into alliance Avith the church, on terms 
so very honourable and advantageous to the 
latter. And is it then after all come to this, 
that instead of being the salt of the earth, and 
the light of the [protestant] world; instead of 
being the pillar and glory of the reformation, 
she hath so far degenerated, as to suffer her 
jftembers to become the nuisances and scandals 
of it? A people with whom the reformed of 
' other countries, nay, perhaps the Jews them- 
selves cannot have the common intercourse of 
fellow-citizens, but at the peril of losing their 
innocence and virtue? Deplorable case !— — • 
However, if it is really the case, the bishop of 
Durham was in the right to oAvn it: but, with 
great deference to his lordship’s judgment, by 
no means in the ri^ht to ground an argument 
upon it against a general naturalization* ‘ !‘or 
be it consnlcfred, who were the strangers that 
would have been thus terribly exposed to tepip- 
tatious, by becoming denizens ot Great Mri- 
tain f Most probably a large majority of them, 
* poor persecuted pratestauts of jPraweeand 

. • ? ITie Rev. Dr, 
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popish countries: — 'Men, who have even rei 
listed unto blood, striving against sin :■ — A peo- 
ple who have had every kind of terror, and 
every kind of allurement laid, before them, to 
draw them oif from the ways of godliness,. with~ 
out effc6l; and who, in spite of all the wiles of 
artiul hypocrites, and all the violence of mer- 
ciless tyrants, have by the grace of God ad- 
hered firmly to the truth of the gospel; and 
could his lordship desire stronger security, that 
such strangers as these would not easily depart 
from the purity of it^ — unless, perhaps, vice 
and impiety, have more attraftive charms in 
Great Britain, than in other countries. His 
lordship’s scruples of conscience, we see, would 
leave these miserable men to the sad alterna- 
tive, either of suffering the shipwreck of a ten- 
der conscience, or of enduring the spoiling of 
their goods, the imprisonment of their person^, 
and in any case the certain deprivation of .the 
means of worshipping' God, according to their 
persuasion : and all this for what? why, lest 
ease and liberty should expose them to temp- 
tations: — Temptations, which we know many 
thousands escape, who live in the midst of them, 
with no such restraint and caution as natura- 
lized foreigners would be ^obliged to observe, 
by the very nature of their situation. Thus^ it 
often happens to the best of men, that their 
zeal for securing an inferior, and a disputable 
point, outruns their charity, even where the 
obligations of it are the clearest and the stron- 
gest: 'and thus it will for ever happen, when 
we pretei^ to overrule such plain and evident 
dilates of Christianity, as plead for a general 
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naturalization, by interposing our own jutlg- 
ment, concerning Jitncsses and e.vpediences, 
drawn from considerations, with which we have 
nothing at all to do. In my humble opinion* 
the only consequence of the religious kind, 
which ought to be drawn from the wickedness 
of our own, or any other people, is the neces- 
sity of providing and putting in practice, the 
speediest and most probably effe6lual means of 
reforming them; of which the naturalizing 
more innocent strangers, is not the least pro- 
mising. When the Got! of Israel had found 
all the ordinary, and many miraculous means 
of calling tliat people to repentance ineffedlual, 
it pleased him to provoke them to jealousy, by 
those tcho xeere, (in their estimation) no people t 
that is to say, by bringing into competition 
w'ith them, nations and people, whom they held 
in the extremest contempt. No body will say, 
that the leputatiori foreign protestants are in 
among us, will disqualify them for doing us 
this good office at least. But Mr. Tucker him- 
self, hath touched this argument in so masterly 
a manner, * that nothing but a most candid, 
generous, and grateful heart, could dispose him 
to do honour to bp. Butler's memory, by ap- 
pealing to his premises, in the passage above 
«ited, and at the same time to resist the temp- 
tation he must have had, to expose the weak- 
ness of his lordship's conclusion^ For ray own 
part, I never could bring myself to think a 
bad argument (wherever I met with it) the 
better for the sanction of a great name. Mis- 

^ See iMs worthy gentleinan’'s RtJlcElions on the expediency of & 
iartf. for the naturaUzaiLon of foreign proiejlanis : particularly the 
in iedi'jn, xxh of the fecond pan; primed for Tryc^ a 752^ 
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•takes in matters of importance always do the 
more mischief, for being recommended by ve- 
nerable authorities; and therefore, as I have no 
greater obligation to the late bishop of Dur- 
ham, than any other man who hath read his 
writings, without knowing any thing of his 
person, I shall offer a conjecture of my own, 
why the foregoing reflexiohs on the case of 
foreign protestants, easy and obvious as they 
are, might escape his lordship’s penetration. 
Of his lordship’s sensibility of the corruption, 
of our people, besides his verbal declaration 
above-mentioned, we have a convincing in- 
stance in print,* where he hath also recom- 
mended an expedient of reformation, which is 
“ an endeavour in the clergy to keep up the 
face and form of religion with decency and 
“ reverence, nnd in such a degree as to bring 
“the thoughts of religion often to men’s minds, 
“ and then to make tuts ?oirM more and more 
“ subservient to promote the reality and porver 
“ of it.” And such was his lordship’s opinion 
of the efficacy of religious forms for this pur- 
pose, that he scrupled not to appeal to the edi- 
fying effects, even of the popish superstitions, 
upon the single account of their being fre-i 
<|uently repeated. Now, I must freely confess, 
that if i had this high opinion of the force and 
virtue of forms in religion, the naturalization 
of foreign protestants would be my dread and 
my aversion. How differently foreign protc-s- 
tants are principled in this article, every one 
knows. .Nor, since the appearance of some 
XdLt^DisquisitiQTis among oursehx-s, ate thcfoYcu!^ 


• Cliarge, 1752. 
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of our own eburch likely to acquire any addi- 
tional veneration, with those who give them- 
B?lves leave to examine things of that nature, 
with any reasonable attention. Might not 
therefore the examples of foreign protcstanls, 
raise a jealousy in the serious part of our own 
communion, that, having kept their innocence 
and integrity, so much longer than onrselves, 
there migh^ be some motives to virtue and in- 
dustry in their way of professing Christianity, 
of M'hich ours is destitute? And if such a sus- 
picion as this should rise to a fair probability, 
undoubtedly the rules of good policy, as well 
as the honour of true religion, would require us 
to adopt some of their ])rinciplts and usages, 
instead of some of our own, by way of tn ing 
what good etfeii such alterations woidd have 
upon the manners and dispositions of euglish- 
vnen.* Whether bp. ilnf/er had any apprehen- 
sions of this kind, which might influence Ifis 
judgment concerning a general naturalization, 
1 presume not to say ; hut this we have good 
leave to remark, both from ancient and modern 
experience, that prospec'fs of such reformations 
are extremely disagreeable to great ehurchmeu 
in general; and I am much mistaken, if such 

* Jfwe fnay creclit John a Lafeo^ king Edward VI. and A bp, 
Cramnir^ bad a dtfign of p(frf£;.ling ihe englith reformation, 
by allowing {Iranger^ in have churcbes, wbt^rein lo peiform all 
things according toapofloiical oblcrvaiion only, that by this means 
the englifli cbnrcbc^ might be. excited by degrees to purge niit the 
‘rites and ceremonies, ufed under popery, and to embrace apoftoh- 
‘ ca] purity^ wiih the unanimous confent of the Oates of the king- 
‘ dpiA/* But diis wife projeft ended, as many others like it have 
done, aud many more will Aoyfenup great perfovs Jiood in the way* 
ApoOolical lehgion, is not religion for Neal’s htU. of 

thf Puritans, Voi. I* page 79. 
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prospe^ls are among the least and lowest of 
those considerations, which do, and probably 
will keep the door of a general naturalization, 
fast locked and bolted against foreign protest 
tants, for generations to come, notwithstan- 
<liug the pains Mr. Tuckev hath taken, to rid 
his orthodox brethren of their fears “ that the 
“ church of England will be endangered by 
“ tlie admission of reformed foreigiiers, to the 
“ privileges of hr itish subjects.’' To speak my 
mind without reserve, since the benefits of a 
general naturalization, upon tlie maxims of the 
soundest policy, and the rigliteousncss of it 
upon tlie principles of the Christian religion, 
liave been so clearly made out, I cannot think 
it worth any man’s while to pay the least respeiSt 
to obje61ions, which terminate in the interests 
of any particular class of men, who are not 
both able and M’illing to oflPer the public an 
equivalent in some reasonable proportion, to 
the loss it sustains by the ivant of so desirable 
a law. Are the services, or the merit of the 
church of England, such an eijuivalent? This 
might he pretended with some shew of reason, 
if it could be made appear that the church of 
England, applied her o\v*n peculiar forms and 
<1iscipline to better effect than other churches. 
But there is an end of this prctchee., as soon as 
ever the concession is made that strangers ofother 
communions are more innocent, that is to say, 
better Christians than our own people. I must 
confess I hav^ no notion of determining the 
excellence or perfection of any human epnstin 
tutions, by any other criterion liesrdes* their 
influence on society. The church of Etiglnnd, 
lam afraid, will not stand thi.s test; and this 
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T)cinp^ a point of great consequence, a lover of 
his religion and country, cannot justly be found 
fault witli, if his solicitiule should lead him to 
inquiries, Avhere the failing may probably be? 
These inquiries have been lately made with 
great freedom, and with great impartiality: and 
upon examining the result with all the capacity 
I am master of, I have the misfortune to differ 
with Mr. Tucker, concerning the comparative 
perfection of the church of England. Methinks 
she has not so many or so just pretensions to 
apostolical purity, as some other churches which 
have not made so conspicuous a figure. I am 
therefore for having her constitution reviewe<l, 
and even, if there should be occasion, new mo- 
• deled, not by the system of any other church, 
but upon tbe true genuine plan of a Christian 
church, as it is delineated with sufficient sim- 
plicity and pcrspicuitj^ in the scriptures of the 
new testament; nor, though 1 am a member of, 
and constantly communicate with the church 
of England, can I agree with such of my fellows 
as believe the beauty of the church would be 
spoiled by taking away her blemishes. If the 
injudicious zeal of our people stand in the way 
of an ecclesiastical reformation, be it the care 
and employment of the friends of truth, of jc- 
ligion, of tiberl;y, whether of the clergy or la- 
ity, whether natives or foreigners to disabuse 
them with respeft to all their prejudices and 
deceptions. Let us mince the matter no lon- 
ger. Be it freely confessed, because it is the 
truth, that instead of improving upon the ori- 
ginal plan of^our first reformers, we have bech 
Ironf the day*s of queen Elizabeth, departing 
still farther and farthex ffom it; etiging by im- 
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perceptible degrees still more and more, tot 
wards the corruptions in popery, particularly 
by fostering the ambition, the case, and opu- 
lence of our clergy, and thereby giving a dou- 
ble advantage to our adversaries j to infidels, 
too mucli colour for that pretence, that religion 
is the invention of statesmen, contrived purely 
to serve political ends; to popish priests the 
opportunity of arguing a fortiori ^ in favour of 
their own superstitious rites, and usurped au- 
thority to the infinite liazard of our invaluable 
civil establishment, and the manifest disparage- 
ment of so much of our ecclesiastical, as is worth 
the preserving, for the ends of promoting god- 
liness and honesty among our people. And 
therefore, should it still continue tobeohjedled 
against a general naturalization of foreign pro- 
testants, that by such a measure the church 
would be brought into danger; he it ansvvered 
without hesitation, so much the better, because 
nothing ever was meant at the bottom by the 
danger of the church, hut the danger of her be- 
ing reformed, and reduced to a more protes- 
tant and Christian scheme of government, 'doc- 
trine and worship; which would he the grea- 
test blessing that could happen to the church, 
and not the least that could happen to the state, 
and should indeed have been atlded to the* list 
of those public benefits, Avhicfi the excellent 
Mr. 2'ucker hath demonstrated to he the cer- 
tain consequences of a general naturalization 
of foreign protestauts; for which, and other 
services of the same tendency, that worthy per- 
son tieserves every monument of gratitude, 
which his country has to bestow Upon iier Inost 
distinguished patriots. 

IM N I S. 
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A REPLY, ^'c. 


jDKAR Sir, 

If I could conveniently have transmitted to 
you or your learned friend, the small tra6l to 
which the I sent you belongs, I might 

have saved myself a good deal of trouble in an- 
swering his papers now before me; many of his 
arguments being there obviated, in such a 
manner at least, as would have induced him, 
perhaps, to have offered me satisfaction in an- 
other way; but as I cannot at this time part 
with those papers, I shall with all possible bre- 
vity, as well for my own sake asyour’s, consi- 
der his pleas for the church, paying a proper 
regard to his disinclination to continue the 
controversy; concerning which, however, fas 
I may stand in the light of the first mover of 
contention^) it is requisite to say something for 
myself. 

The time was, when I thought of the church 
of England, as Mr. T. does ; a course of study, 
(that of the scriptures especially) and many 
opportunities of conversing with some friends, 
who studied the subjeCl, and thought it of im- 
portance, as well as myself, obliged me to change 
my sentiments; I have always, however, had a 
^reat diffidence of those opinions, which are 
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properly my own, and have been always M’^iWiigf’ 
to hriug them to every test, that might enable 
me to correct them, or racoorage me to |>erse^» 
vere in them; otM^ efforts this Avay may be 
Caljed controvcrs* and that I know, with 
peaceable and candid men, has an ill sound. 
Controversial writers are accused of aiming at 
victory, rather than troth : that, I think, I 
may say, with some assurance of my own heart, 
is not my case. I think the question before us 
of the utmost importance, both,'j||t& R^rd to 
our ministerial success for th^|^^e«t, airo our 
future account hereafter. ^will freely 

oum, that it is impossible for me to resf, while 
I have the; le.rst prospect of gaining any farther 
light into so momentous an affair, of which f. 
ftiay probably at som6 time make a praftieitt 
use, which will have no small effedl, both updlh 
my present and future interests J and where 
are those lig;hts to be bad, but from those who 
have their reasons for entertaining a different 
opinion, and may be induced, by an amicable 
debate to communicate them ? 

Uponi these accounts, I hope you will excuse 
my importunity, though Dr. T. will not; for 
whom, however, I have the highest esteem, for* 
his work’s sake, and therefore think it incum- 
bent upon me to disculpate myself of the sus- 
picions of directing any peisonal reflection to- 
wards him in tbe postscript, where, it seem^, 
be, thinks, he ifinds a charge of inconsistency. 

As 1 canuot find any such charge, in thofe 
papers, sp 1 am very sure I did not mean so 
much as an insinuation that way. Dr. T. had 
cnn%ysAe'^d naturalisation chiefly in respect of 
Its a political viewj but many 
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passages of his excellent letters, convinced me 
that he likewise saw the, righteousness of it 
upon the principles of the gospel. This I own 
I could not reconcile in ^ own mind to Dr. 
T’s. professed veneration for the church of.En- 
gland, from an attachment to which, he could 
not but know so much prejudice had arisen 
against naturalizations, particularly in the late 
case of the Jews. Christianity indeed was the 
pretence; but such Christianity only as is taught 
and practised in our church, was the thing 
meant; the writers on the opposing side, seem- 
ing to me to have little conception of any other. 
But though I. could not reconcile Dr. T. to 
himself in this case, I took it for granted tliat 
he could ; and if you will please to look over 
the postscript again (though possibly such an 
inference ipight be dratvn, by a man who would 
frame an hypothesis from my general words) 
you will see I have made^l possible, allowan- 
ces for Dr. T’s. situationj^nd concerned my- 
self much more with the bistiopof D. (for whom, 
I do not even suppose him to be answerable) 

than with Dr, T. -But now, more dire6lly 

to the point. 

Dr. T. then, joins issue wi th me as to the method 
of trying the excellency, of human institutions; 
but when he comes to apply this test to Our 
church, he seems to me to stat^ the case wrong. 
He supposes the church to be thwdrted and 
counteracted by another instittitiou, (the civil) 
which is so far from being the fa^, that the 
very being of the church of England depends 
Upon her conforming to, and a^ing in con- 
jun^lion with the state. In a state of detach- 
taeat Brom thu civil poweiw, the ckufch £n- 
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gland is neither capable of, nor calculated to 
produce any good at all; for, in such a state, 
she M'Ould actually cease to be. So far there- 
fofe, as the influence of the civil government 
is an obstruction to that of the church, of E. 
it is an error in the first concoCtion, a defeCi in 
the original constitution, which cannot he 
amended, otherwise than by framing her whole 
mass de novo. It is no accidental grievance, 
it is a malunn stanien in her vitals, which is ut- 
terly incurable. 

Accordingly, Dr. Tucker, to illustrate and 
support his case, is obliged to have recourse to 
an impossible supposition, viz. That of ourSa- 
viout’s coming on earth to settle and model a 
yiational church, which I will venture to say 
he could not do, without contradiCiing the prin- 
ciples of the gospel he hath already left us. A 
national church wthout secular and political 
connexions, is a iK^re chimera. Such connex- 
ions our Saviour disavowed, and therefore can 
never be supposed to come a second time to 
contravene his own a^s and doi^rines. 

If it should be said that our Saviour might 
come and leave the model of a church, nation- 
al or otherwise, without concerning himself 
with secular institutions, I answer, that case 
has ‘already happened. lie hath modeled such 
a church, without any connexion with the civil 
powers. — But can he be said to have let affairs 
oe conduced upon our civil plan, or any other 
like unto it? very far from it. 

Our writers on civil government indeed, 
especially since the revolution, have laid it 
down as*an ihcontestible fa€t, that our blessed 
Lord left men free to fraine such mode:) of civil 
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government, as were mqst suitable to their par- 
ticular interests, circumstances, and situation. 

Alas, no such matter. Our Saviour’s religioa 
lays particular obligations upon every indiyi- 
dual who professes it, lawgivers as well as others; 
and a legislature comjiosed of individuals, un- 
der the sense and influem'e of those obligations 
could no more ena^t a multiplication of oaths, 
or open a way to the propagation of drunken- 
ness and lewdness by gin-aMs, &c. than it 
could ena6t circumcision or sacrifice. Our 
blessed Saviour’s religion, prescribes under the 
severest sanctions what men ouoht to be, and 
makes a conforming practice the indispensible 
condition of their being true Christians, or real 
members of his church. 

But is this the case of the church of England? 
I appeal to bp. Iloadlcy himself, in his Reason- 
ableness of Conformity, whp says expressly, 
“ that ecclesiastical establishments must now 
“ be conformed to what tlie world is, not to 
“ what it ought to be.” Whence it jdainly 
follows, that if the world degenerate ever so 
much, the ecclesiastical establishment must 
follow the fashion, and upon these hopeful prin- 
cfples it is, that he would clefcnd the blemishes 
ot the church of England. 

To go from the rule to the ^practice. Tii 
what one instance has the church of England 
counteraclctl this licentiousness, or even of the 
civil powers in her public capacity, borne her 
testimony against it? Yet she has her represen- 
tatives in the houses of legislature, not one of 
whom, that ever I heard of, brought any argu- 
ments on the behalf of the church, Vheri^ibse 
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laws were in agitation, whicli introduced these 
disorders ? Observe, I say, on the behalf of 
the church, m liose influence 1 am now consi- 
dcringas an human institution. On the other 
hand, you may find churchmen, and, for ought 
I know, bishops, who are reatly to defend every 
measure of the government, without ever once 
supposing that any of them was contrary to the 
rules, ordinances, or doctrines of the church, 
or indeed without any person dreaming of ma- 
king any such objeftion to them. 

Tlje next tiling Dr. T. says, is that “ if the 
“judgment concerning the goodness of the 
“ cliurch, must be taken from the lives of its 
“ professors, it would seem to follow, &c.” 
This, I think, I have some reason to complain, 
of, because, having proposed to review the 
church of England, not by the system of any 
other church, but that of Christ, as the plan is 
laid down in the scriptures, I cannot be sup- 
jiosed to take upon myself, the defence of any 
other human establishment, though I might be 
of opinion, jhat other constitutions might, upon 
the comparison, be better than our own, and 
bring the lives of their profe.sors to prove it. 
— But, however, 1 ndll not turn my back on 
the cause, but answer to the Dr’s, instances 
paHicularly. 

By the IVerieh church, I suppose, he means 
the church established in France; and here I 
mu-st acknowledge my ignorance of the fa6l, 
for which he appeals with some confidence to 
you. That point then, 1 leave to your decision. 
But^l know so much of popery, as to know 
farlh'ei) that whoever is a good Christian in 
I’rauce, or elsewheie, is nut a good papist; and 
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as it happens I have a fa6l equally certain, at 
least with Dr. T’s. to prove it. It is acknow- 
ledged on all hands, that the most serious and 
pious people in Fiance, are, and have been 
for some years past, Jansenhls, The common 
people are so, for tlie greater part at this time. 
And no body knows belter than Dr. T. that 
the distinguishing principles of Jansenism, are 
the very same witli those, upon which our re- 
formation was founded: besides, would it turn 
t)ut to the honour of the church of England, 
if itshonld prove, upon examination, the church 
of France was a(^tually better constituted for 
such influence upon society? We shall see 
presently, what jnxsumptions there are of this 
sort. 

Thecharafter Dr. Tucker gives of the dissen- 
ters in London and Bristol, is to me both new 
and strange. All 1 know is, that the case is 
very different in aU the places where I have 
been long enough to make observations ot that 
sort, and where the principles of our respective 
seCls may be supposed to have their most ge- 
nuine influence. But be this as it inay, it is 
well known that from the beginning it was not 
so, as is manifest by the i>ame ot PuritanSj gi- 
ven to the dissenters at first ; and as the priuci- 
pies of those people are what thoy always were, 
or at least have never been qualified by civil 
dispensations, they remain still entire, to conyift 
these transgressors of their irregularity, which 
I liumbly appreliend is not the case ot the church 
of England. And I have known some very 
eminent persons, among our divines, 
ding with much warmth for the reClitude Qt 

T % 
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these Uilhtime diversions, and iiitleedof every 
thing else which is not within the precise letter 
oK the decalogue. The consequence is, that 
the^e vicious dissenters desert their principles; 
the rakes of the church do not. We cannot 
but suppose that there aic rules of discipline, 
ill dissenting congi-^litions, which, if they 
were exercised, would reduce these offenders to 
order; but the dissenters being without the* 
sanftiou of civil authority, can inforce their 
discipline no farther, than it is the option of 
the offender to submit to it; if, therefore, a man 
is not so disposed, and the dissenters should 
actually proceed to e.xcludc him from commu- 
nion, as he would, by this, lose nothing of his 
civil rights, so neither would he of his religi- 
ous estimation among his countrymen at large. 
For he very well knows, who would take him 
in, and Dr. T. knows, that if, wiilr all liis de- 
baucheries, this excluded dissenter shouhl offer 
himself in the church of England as a commu- 
nicant, cither in tlic characlcr of a proselyte, 
-or as a qualifyer for preferment, it is above a 
million to an unit, that he vcould not be re- 
jeded. It istliccommonweakncssof all church- 
men, to be ambitions of gaining and keeping 
.‘fiumbcra in their respefllvc communions, with- 
.out sufficient wegard to the morals of their 
members. When, therefore, the church of En- 
gland is so reutly to receive all who come to 
her most sacred oflices with open arms, what 
wonder that there should be a relaxation of 
discipline among the dissenters, which, how- 
ever, fertile .present case, is to be put to the 
account of the church of England. 
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4^gain, Avhere did these kill-time diversions 
and scandalous debaucheries begin? Not 
among the dissenters. No, however, some of 
tlicse may have improved upon the plan, it was 
chalked out for them, and even executed by 
their ortliodox brethren, *of the established 
church. Here then \ve4)gi^e precisely the case 
supposed by the late bishop of Durham. The 
French protestants are of the same church and 
principles with the largest, and .probably the 
most vicious body of our dissenters. The lat- 
ter liave been corrupted by the churchmen of 
Britain. The former, by virtue of their w'an- 
tiug such examples, and yet adhering to their 
genuine principles, remain innocent. What 
need 1 more to justify all the conclusions I 
liuve drawn in the postscript from the bishop's 
state of the case. 

The chri.stianity of new F.ngland was proba- 
bly taught and introduced at the first, by such 
refugees as fled from the face of the established 
church. Since when, however, it iswell known, 
new England has partaken of the charity of 
our propagating society; and a learned bishop, 
in a famous sermon, hath informed the public, 
tliat if tiicsc ])Oor creatyres would be taught 
Christianity at the expence of the society, they 
must be taught it as it is profcssc^d in the church 
of F.ngland.- ' His lordship says, indeed, that 
it is better to have it taught, than not taught 
at all — perhaps it may, but if the Christianity 
(so calletl) is introduced into these countries, 
should be even worse than the ancient paga- 
nism, it might be worth the while to inquire to 
what church, or churchmeft of what*(Ieribnu- 
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nation it might be owing; and it is well if the 
church of England may wholly be acquitted. 

The question then still recurs, how came all 
thi^ licentiousness to prevail over the influence 
of the church, which, according to many wri- 
^rs of the best notej was estabiished with this 
express view, that i|pmight not prevail. To 
say that the church has been counteracted hy 
the civilpowers, is not the Tafi, as we have seen. 
The church has, from time to time, concurred 
in all the civil and political measures of the go- 
vernment, and concuvreth in them even to this 
hour. Is not then the consequence, that the 
church never could have exerted her own pro- 
per influence, unless she Inid broke off from her 
alliance witli the state, or, in other words, had 
ceased to be cstahlislicd. Hut we shall proba- 
bly see more of tliis as we go along. Let us 
attend to this worthy person's second liead of 
refledions. 

IL ‘‘The church of England never did ar- 

rogate to itself the plea -of infallibility, but 

I will freely own it did as bad, viz. set up for 
“*an intolerance in religious matters.’' 
as bad! Na)% ten times wv»rse, for by this 
means tlie church of fbiglaud became incon- 
sistent with herself, and in some sort tddiged 
the'eivil power to bring lier into order, and to 
cover lier miserable nakedness by a temporal 
law. But the cliurch which claimed infallibi- 
hty and stuck to it, grew as we liave seen to a 
degree of dignity and j.^ower, wliicli left her no 
occasion for depeiulence upon the civil pov er; 
she w^s tliercfurc in no danger of being drawn 
into* ffib* vortex of corruption, by statc-influ- 
Mt*e, All her corruptions are the genuine 
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fruits of the church alone. But, however, tliis 
circumstance in the constitution of the popish 
church, gives her this advantage over the eii- 
glish, tliat she can exert her influence over the 
people uucontrouled by civil prohibitions, &c, 
which may probably account for that external 
appearance of better mdntls in France, at least 
tlian in England. But this by the way of sup-- 
plemcnt to what is above. 

Dr. Tucker asks, but did not all other sec- 
taries, and all other churches, whether calvi- 
nist or luthcvan do the same? Very true; but 
did I undertake to defend the intolerance of 
those churches, or will this recrimination ac- 
quit the church of England? Many of these 
intolerant sedarics were not established in 
the countries wliere they set up, and where 
that was the case, they could neither iutlid any 
penalties, nor restrain dissenters from chusing- 
another communion, and so far they were less 
criminal than intolerant churches that were 
established. It is no matter who led the way 
to toleration, or from what principles it took 
its rise. If it may be proved to he a right 
measure, and that too by scripture arguments, 
it should have been adopted by all protestant 
churches from the beginning, as scripture rt/owe 
was tlie Ibimdation upon wliicU they pretended 
to be built. 

But as we are now upon the subjed of tole- 
ration, I cannot but express my desire to see 
upon what texts of scripture the arguments for 
a toleration, as distinguished from an establish- 
ment, are grounded? For mv own cart, I 
have examined the new testament m^r" and 
over, and I could never discover in it any sort 
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“It 

of toleration, which was not In other 

'words, I never could find the least authority 
for an exclusive establishment in the whole 
book. I jdainly perceive that all churches, 
founded by the apostles, did not a6l by one iu- 
s'ariable rule, and yet I cannot find that the 
preference is given to ‘any one. On the other 
hand, the apostles find fault with them all, and 
with sonic in particular for intolerance, and 
the remedy prescribed is a mutual indulgence, 
for M'bich the apostle plainly supposes, they 
would all have occasion in tlicir turn. If, 
^rom benoe, you go to the reason of tlic thing, 
an establishment ibniuictl upon penalties or 
exclusive juivileges, is the absurdcst thing in 
nature, but upon the supposition of absolute 
infallibility. Why should I be punishtal or 
excluded, for notbclicviug a thing, which they 
who punish or (xcliulc me, do not certainly 
and infallibly know to be tine. On the other 
hand, if tlicy know the thing to be certainly 
and infallibly true, nothing can be more wic- 
ked than to tolerate tl*c l)eiief of the contmry, 
Mhicli they must know to be certainly and in- 
fallibly faisc. When 1 used to read the pleas 
which great men hav,e made for toleration, I 
oftc;n thought, that considering the equity of 
the ease, thercj was a surj)rising weakness in 
some parts of tiie argument, the reason of 
which, 1 was a long time in finding out. At 
length I perceived that the unsound part of 
the reasoning, was owing to the concessions 
made in favour of estahii.sinnents, which had 
indee^J^he vqry sameefi'ef^t upon the argument, 
as a concession in favour of infallibility would 
have. In the beginning of the Dutch refor- 
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mation, it Avas declared in a synod at Enibden, 
that all churches were co-ordinate. I believe 
tliev had then no canons bcfl5re them, but 
those of the new testament ; — but when they^’ot 
confessions, and tlic magistrates to back them, 
they found out the means to make npw and 
better canons, for theii* oavu ends at least. 

Dr. Tucker seems to be at a loss for my 
meaning, M’hen 1 speak “of llie church of 
“ England suff'enu^ her members to become 
“ so corrupt,” — and thinks I allude to coercive 
pou'crfi, (of which I have not said a single word) 
but cannot. suppose that 1 intend to annex ci- 
vil penalties to church censures, winch, “saith 
lie, ” is tlie height of popery. 

But had the Dr. been pleased to look back, 
he might have observed that I intended nothing 
but the means of cdif^diig and reforming the 
peoj)le, M'hich the clergy atbuilly havjc in their 
hands, whatever they may be. These means, 
1 suppose, to be suftic ient for the purpose, and 
I su[)pose likewise, that they are i)aiii by the 
state, for employing these means to the best 
advantage. • The fact is, that the people are ex- 
tremely corrupt and wicked; or, in other words, 
imedilied anil nnreformc;d. Now if the means 
of edilying and reforming the people in the 
liaiuis of fJie elerg\', are .sKjJicienl i’or the 'pur- 
pose, tile eon uption of tiie people seems to be 
a plain proof, tliat the means aic not employed, 
and, in that case, I think it may be said, that 
the clnireh or the clergy, suffer the jieople to 
become corrupt or Avickeil. i bis, Dr. T. would 
insinuate, tliey cannot help. I would tlmn ask, 
why are they established; and Ha v'c <fva! lia- 
ble eonsidcratiou paid for what they cannot 
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l^irfonn? Is it honourable for the church in 
particular, that the Christian communion should 
be despised and undervalued in the maiiner he 
represents, and that the clergy themselves 
should be made the instruments of bringing it 
into contempt? “Without such coercive 
‘‘powers, says Dr. T. that is, civil penalties, 
“ thing’s must go on by means of persuasion 

only, not compulsion.” — Would Dr. ho 
understood to say, that the clergy have not 
coercive poxt'ers in .their hands? — What then 
shall we call the fines and miil(51s in our spiri- 
tual courts, the penances, commutations, ex- 
communications, and imprisonmcnls, in con- 
sequence of that, which tliougli not applicable 
at present to heterodox opinions, are daily made 
use of towards a supposed reformation of man- 
ners; and if all these joined to the nietliod 
of persuasion, cannot he made to operate to a 
reformation, or rather to prevent an almost to- 
tal corruption, — once more, why is this church 
established, and for this very purpt se at so 
great an expcnce to the public? Might not 
hoth the money and the men, be cmjdoyed to 
much better purpose? 

“ And we must not quarrel, adds the Dr. 
“ with this which is the natural and necessary 
“ effefil of such causes, as are good in the main. 
“ The sun produces fevers.” 

\ ea, but tlie levers produced by the sun, are 
not to the sun’s salutary effects in tlie propor- 
tion of one to ten thousand. 

By this last clause, I presume the doctor to 
mean tjiat the, disorders in our people's morals, 
are tbe nUtural and necessary effefts of the cler- 
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gj^’s having no other means in their hands of 
reforming them, but those of persuasion. 

Now here we diti’er widely ; i have the mis- 
fortune to have tiiat high opinion of the elhcjacy 
of the gospel ol‘ Christ, as to believe that where 
it is preaehed wiih proper assiduity and in sin- 
cerity, though withoui! any other advantages 
than those which naturally arise from the im- 
portance of its contents, and by men who are 
living examples of what they preach, and these 
men again, no more in number than the pre- 
sent ministers, paid for that purpose in the 
church oi England: — I say, 1 am so persuaded 
of the efficacy of the gospel, that I cannot but 
think it would he too hard for even the deluge^ 
of vice among ns, in the circumstances above- 
mentioned. But if upon enquiry it should he 
found, that things are in quite another train, 
that the gospel is in many places noit preached 
at all, in more doctrines, preached for gospel 
which are not gospel, that a vast majority of 
the preachers are men as foreign in their lives, 
and conversation, to thechaiadtcrs they bear, as 
darkness is to light, and many of them a scan- 
dal to the doctrine they do, or should preach, 
&c. &c. — As I cannot, in such a case wonder 
at the li 'entiousness of the people, or evpn at 
the contempt with winch the gospel is treated, 
so neitlier can I tell where to lay the blame, 
hut on the church, which sends out and tole- 
rates such* ministers. For this is a case at 
least, in which the state does not interpose, 
and where if the men were what they should be, 
1 cannot suppose the civil powers woffi^ inter- 
fere; with them at all. If the state ind^d throvs 
out its baits, and proposes its emolumeats upon 
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J^^wer and quite different conditions than these, 
and thereby fosters a spirit of ambition and 
avarice in the ciergy, destrurtive of these good 
fruits of tlieir labmu’s, the state is so far neither 
wise nor good, but the church is neither wiser 
nor better in being caught by such baits, u'hich 
surely she is under no natural or necessary 
compulsion to swallow. 

“ It is sometimes said, that the church is too 

strait laced in its articles and subscriptions.” 
This the worthy Dr. allo\rs, but thinks it is full 
as bad in all other boilics of Christians in the 
world. 

Very far from it T can assure '.linv to my 
certain knowledge. ]>ut not to enter into long 
details, I u'ill suppose it to be so, with rcsjjct’t 
to some test insisted on in all churclies. Hut 
here lies the disadvantage to the church of 
England. In other churches, the ministers 
Iwlicve what they subscribe, or at least arc aD 
lowed to <lelivcr in a confession of their faith, 
drawn up by themselves, by which it is cleaily 
understood what they do believe ; anti the very 
instance brought by Dr. T. viz, the desertion 
of pastors by their flocks, wlum they prcacit 
contrary to the received dtjctrine, proves this 
to be so. - -But how is it in the cluireh of En- 
gland? Why ipany a jioor creature is admit- 
ted to subscribe in pos tivc terms, to a set of 
tloctriues which they know nothing of; many' 
more subscribe without believing them, many 
others suliscribc, neither because they door do 
not understand or believe tliem, but merely be- 
tause^dieir livelyhood tiepends upon it. It 
will perh-aps iSe said, that this belongs merely 
to the eouseieucc and sincerity of thesubscii- 
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1')er, and is not to be imputed to the church aS 
the imposer. Cut surely it must l)e imputed to 
the church, that slie permits tJiis measure still 
to continue as a snare to the consciences, of 
simple, as well as insincere men. In the mean 
time, the church cannot be ignorant that many, 
even a majority of th6sc subscribers, preach 
openly and publicly, such dodlrines as cx])ressly 
contradict tlie articles they have subscribed ; yet 
is she silent and passive under so great a scan- 
dal, and under an instance of prevarication so 
notorious and so frequent, as seems to sandtify 
such elusion of oaths among the common peo- 
ple, as is too notorious, and is too frequently 
coin]>lained of. — So that I am afraid the Dr’s, 
instance of a voluntary club, will not reach the 
case to which he would apply it. It is plain, 
by the circumstances aboA'e, that the churches 
subscription is not voluntary, and that if that 
matter were left free, and at the option of the 
subscriber, so that he could enjoy his prefer- 
ment without subscribing, perhaps not one in 
ten would subsc ribe of those who arennderthe 
alternative mhscribe or no henejice / 

As to the club itself, Dr. T. says, that it 
should have aomc rules and orders, seems to him 
to be the natural and necessary order of tliipgs. 
Perhaps this worthy person will be surprised to 
be told, that it is not essential to Christianity, 
that there should be any club at all, and least 
he should take a position of this kind, for a 
whim of my own, I M'ill give it you in the words 
of a Rev. Dr. by no means to be suspefeted of 
^hurchism, “ Tho.s'e particjilars^iio 'tt- 
“ ceived the word, became not necessarily 
from the simple nature and genius of the 
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faith, memhcrs of any community, but oF 
“ the spiritual kingdom df God. And though 
** for the better conveyance df the glad tidings 
“ of the gospel, it was expedient that the dis- 
“ cipJos of Christ should he formed into a kind 

of sociality, yet the founder of our holy 
“ faith, never intended this or any other reli- 
“ gious society, to be part of its es.sential-'i.” 
This we think fit to say, when we are battling 
the church of Rome ; Imt Avhen the defence of 
our own establishment is upon the carpet, we 
make no scruple to contradi6t it, changing only 
the word esscntiul, for the word fundamental; 
which may help you to understand the curious 
distinction mentioned hyDr. T. below, of which 
uiore in its place. 

Now, I Avould hope, that the good Dr, aviU 
allow me to say, that ti'hatcvcr is the natural 
and necessary oulcr of things in other clubs, a 
club of Christians are not so absolutely vobni- 
teers, but that they must take care not to adopt 
any rules or orders, for vt Inch they have not 
their master’s express authority. — But is this 
the ease with rcsjact to our articles or subscrip- 
tions, or any otlier human tests whatsoever? 
Our arguments against them therefore, are not 
dravyn from the abase of a good institution, 
but levelled at the institution itself, as an abuse 
a Jundamentis, and capable of no correction 
but that of a total abolition. 

Bp. Hoadly represents thistrimming between 
the romish and the english cluh, thus: “ There 
“ are some professed Christians, Avho contend 
“ opeii ly for ^uch an authority, as indispSn%a- 
“ bl}'^ obliges all around them — to prolesseven 
‘‘ what they do not, what they cannot believe 
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to be true. This sounds so grossly, that 
“ others, who tliink they adt a glorious part iu 
“ opposing such an enormity, are very willing 
“ /'or their own sakes, [the interests of thctpre- 
“ siding members of the club] to retain such 
“ an autliority as shall oblig-e men, whatever 

they themselves think, though not to pro- 
“ fess what they do not believe, yet to forbear 
“ the profession and publication of wbat they 
“ do believe, let them believe it of never so 
“ great importance.* — Which of them is the 
“ most insupportable to an honest and a chris- 
“ tian mind, I am not able to say.” 

I leave the reconciliation of all this with the 
reasonableness of conformity, &c. to whom it 
may concern. [Observing only that the man 
who was capable of writing this forty years ago, 
and capable of re-publishing it not quite tliree 
years since, Avas, during that whole interval, 
and is still capable of exercising one, perhaps 
both of these usurped authorities derived to 
him — not by any commission from Christ as- 
suredly.] 

III. Dr. Tucker seems next to tack two 
things together, which lie at a great distance 
from each other in my ji^gpers, if indeed the lat- 
ter of them lie there at all. For I did nqt say 
that the advantages accruii\g to the clergy 
from the alliance, had been increasing from 
queen Elizabeth’s days. What I did say, I 
shall presently explain and prove. 

* This relates more immediately to thofe, who would foften or 
unlace ow fubfcripiions, by catling our confelTion, articles of peacct 
not to be contradi£ted ; but probablv the bilhop glao^d 'fflwvtfe at 
the fromife fubflituied in the church of Geneva, in lieu of fubferip- 
lioo, concerning which, Dr, Tucker feeins not to be rightly informed. 
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Dr. T. I s.ipposc, will not deny that there is 
an aftiial alliance between church and state, 
and that the chure.h receives very considerable 
advantages fr»»m this alliance; nor will he deny 
that these a<I, vantages are the valuable consi- 
deration paid by the state, tor the clergy’s en- 
d^a\oiirs to propagate* religion, and conse- 
quently virtue, gord morals, and good order 
among the people. 

As to proportions, I shall not interpose iny 
jinlginent. They are sunicicnlly out of rule 
and nteasurc, to require a refonnalinn upon 
political principles. But this 1 M'ill judge, tiiat 
the clergy may if they so please, set themselves 
out of the reach of contempt a,s well as envy, 
by expedients, qitite independent of any con- 
siderations of their temporal income. I do not 
knov what great man w(»idd envy a r;'///#/ hum- 
ble, laborious, lios|)itable bishop, even though 
his annual income should amount to thousands. 
Nor do I know who would conteinn such a bi- 
shon, who should ride about his diocese on 
liorseback, preaching and promoting faith, pi- 
ety, and an holy conversation, though he was 
reduced to his pad nag,' increl because his in- 
come would not pay fpr a coach and six. 

Bgid as the world is, it can yet distinguish 
so far as not to pcMifound real merit and clcmc- 
rit, I mean so far as to do justice to each, in 
pa.ssing a verbal sentence, though it may be 
backward to proceed to a farther recompence. 
And I know some clergymen in the world of 
no low rank, whom all the honours and prefer- 
ments 4 ,ihat can be heaped upon tiiem, would 
not rescuV from the contempt of every one ac- 
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cjuamted with their character, ^nd the way of 
life by which the}' purchase that chara6ler. 

I never said that the clergjy are now compa- 
ratively richer tlian in the time of queen Eljza- 
beth. My words are these: — 

‘‘ We have been from the days of queen Eli- 
“ zabeth, departina^ st»ill farther and farther 
trom the original plan of reformation; ed- 
ging by imperceptible degiees, still nearer 
“ and nearer popery, particularly by fostering 
** the ambition, case, and opulence of the clcr- 
gy, and thereby giving, &c.” 

The original plan of the reformation, was to 
keep close to the scriptures, both in dodtrines 
and in forming the exterior of the church; and 
I would here be un<lerstood to speak of queen 
Elizabeth’s days, inclusively, during which, 
some pretty large strides w'^ere made backward 
from the reformation, as king Edward left it. 
And yet the martyr’d bishops in queen Mary’s 
days, when they came to die, thought that even, 
then, they had mixed too much of human 
policy in their religious establishment; as may 
be seen in that very affecting dialogue between 
Ilidley and Latimer, which is preserv'ed in Fox’s 
book of martyrs, and ii;)tituled, Antonianus. 
And Latimer, even in the days of Edward, 
scrupled not to call our rcligioi\, a mingle man- 
gle. How we hav'e gone on since, I may take 
occasion to observe below; in the mean time, 
lot us consider the state of the clergy. 

In the days of queen Elizabeth, we find bi- 
shops Indeed remiss enough, but yet in general, 
neither so much at court, nor so much^or so 
long out of their dioceses, as at th*is tiifie of the 

U 
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tlay. Translations anti coinmendams were at 
least less IVequeiit tlien, than now. And to 
])^c-cns>^ag'c, or inllueiice tlie votes of bishops 
in parlianifiit, by tlirowing outthelnre of pre- 
I'ci incut, was as far as niy searches have gone, 
a tiling nnlieard of in. those clays. Dr. Tucker 
hatli incntioueil plural itie.s, as more notorious 
and greater grievances, in some reigns back- 
ward, tlian now, Ilut that case stood thus. 
Tlicse enormous pluralists were few, perhaps 
not exceeding six at a time in the whole king- 
dtmi; and suppose there might be ten men in 
tlie kingdom Avho held six livings apiece, and 
all, or the very most of the rest of the clergy 
single beneiieed, what are these to the benefices 
now held in plurality? iJesides Ave know, that 
the sloth, oppre.ssions, encroachments, and 
other exorbitances of the clergy, were then 
looked upon with an evil eye. Particular bi- 
shops often reproved by statesmen, and called 
to a jiarticular account for their misbehaviour, 
and very ficijuently complained of in parlia- 
ment. The clergy may not perhaps be propor- 
tionahly richer now, than t’ney Avere then, hut 
liic ]>rcsent age is doing ail it can, that this ve- 
iH'iahlc body shall liaAx no reason to complain 
of it in time coming: Avhich is all that I meant 
by '(.heir opulence. l’’or example, in 
the d.iys of Elizabeth, if the cjueen ora favou- 
rite casta longing eye over a bishop's inanour, 
means were found to bring him to terms of ex- 
cjiange, Avhich Avere far from being a valuable 
coi^ideration. Put where do we hear of such 
d<fing>now* a days. If a great man would have 
tlie least snip of the churches patrimony, he 
must g.) to ih« parliameut, ire at the expeiice 
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of ah and pay pcrliaps near a douhlc equi- 
valent, I could give a strong instance of this 
not yet four years old, where a bishoj) by gi- 
ving up what seldom amounted to 501. a year, 
obtained for himself and his successors not less 
than 2001. But for an .indisputable proof, ap- 
peal we to the tenths and tirst fruits scttle<l 
upon the clergy in perpetuity, juid in such 
sort as to be daily adding to the real estate of 
the church. In the year 1754', the capital of 
this fund amounted to 535,0001. a great part 
of which, all I mean which is not distrihntcJ' 
by lot, should he reckoned double, because it 
requires an equal sum to be raised, in order to 
obtain it; the wliole of which accumulating’ 
treasure, is appropriated to the purchase of lands 
settled upon the church for ever, and in the 
strongest and most irrevocable manner ; and 
which, in a course of years, will throw into 
the bauds of the church a much greater lauded 
property, than the popish church had at the dis- 
solution of monasteries, and if not restrained 
in tine time, may vest the whole land of the 
kingdom in the church. So indulgeut a mo- 
ther was (}ueen Anne, to her orthodox sons, 
and so obedient and aweii are the lay children 
of *he church, that not one of them has s'ince 
<lared to open his mouth agains£ this prodigious 
acquisition lopped off from tlie crown, and by 
consequence for cv^er lost to the necessities of 
the state, to which, however, some people think 
it might be applied with more propriety^ be- 
cause with more utility, and that the church 
may very well content herself witli tlnrfairpor- 

V 2 
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tion, that in a course of fifty years lias been 
^fathering for her. 

In the inean time we hear many complaints, 
that the inferior clergy are poorly, that is insuf* 
ficiently provided for : wdiat rule then shall we 
laydown, toascertain the proportion of worldly 
means, that go to a sullicient maintenance? 
I'or my part, I know but of one, M'hich it is 
proper for a Christian clergy to regard, viz. 
having food and raimeyit, let us be therewith 
content. Aye, but a clergyman is expedled to 
make a figure, and be at considerable expences, 
according to his station, &c. Pray w'^hat do 
you mean by making a Jigure ; explain your- 
self; is it some sort of figure ditterent from 
what is mentioned in the ordination office? If 
you mean making a figure in elegant life, dress, 
entertainments, occ. who are they that expert 
this? Who requires it at your hands; not Je- 
sus, not Paul. And pray% to whom are you to 
give your last account, to the men who expeft 
this figure from you, or to God nho docs not? 
Or can you in good earnest make this figure, 
without omitting to make what is, or should 
be your proper figure? If the church requires 
it, or the interests 'thereof, as distiuguisbe<l 
fr<;n) the real interests of Christianity, why will 
you not allow 'us to put this among her spots 
and blemishes, for assuredly she deviates so far 
from the cImrchofChrist. — You say that trades- 
men, master-coopers, &c. can make a better 
figure than you, and some of them amass 
their thousands, who can neither w’lite nor 
reud^tr^ie euglish. Alas, for pity, that tlte 
children of this world should be Aviser in their 
generation, than the children of light. — But, 
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be ingenuous and speak your conscience; would 
you really wish to be in possession of those 
thousands, with all the guilt upon your niiiid 
of that oppressive and iniquitous traffic, .by 
which they have been got together? Do you 
really think that every man ought to be at li- 
berty to make the most of every advantage and 
opportunity he has of getting money ^ How 
many of these prosperous blockinakers, &c. do 
you know, who do not think so? And if you 
think so too, you have reason to lament that 
the trade of a parson is not so good as other 
trades. Are such complaints decent in the 
mouths of clergymen ? And yet from whom 
are they more frequent than from clergymen, 
Avho, however, from their appearance, seem to 
Avant no manner of thing that is good, do to 
a visitation dinner, what do you hear relative 
to the clergy, but remarks upon good prefer- 
ments ainl better preferments. Who is to have 
the next living, and what it is worth. Is not 
all this in the way of trade. ^ And ought you 
to be scandalized that inlidcis and profane lay^- 
men treat your profession as a trade, when a 
large majority of your ovni order do the very 
same. What a scene might be opened, if one 
was at liberty to descend to particulars, ,and 
shew, not by one or two, but multitudes of in- 
stances, how these inferior clergy, who arc so 
poorly provided for, spend the time and tho 
money they have already! Is it presumeable 
that if they had more they Avould spend it bet- 
ter? Let us then for shame cease these com- 
plaints, seeing that indeed they aniount to no- 
thing more or less, than that we are fiot sufh- 
Qiently accontinodated with the good things otf 
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this life, or cai^.iot aflorcl to be so idle, wicked, 
luxurious, knavish, debauched, and every way 
as sensual as our happier brctliren of the laity. 
Sho.uld we that should be the light of the 
world, and the salt of the earth, repine that we 
have not our reward in this life? These arc 
the earnings of those, vdio sit in darkness and 
the shadow of death, and have no savour of 
life in them ; and it is our especial business, in- 
stead of running with them in a race of cor- 
ruption and death, to shew unto them a more 
excellent way, the narrow way which Icadeth 
utitolifc, — the way of humility, patience, for- 
titude, resignation, and contentment. I there- 
I’orc do lament, and while it continues, ever 
will lament, that my brelhren sulfer themselves 
to be so much amused and dehulcd with the 
cliarms oi'v. orhlly [jower, ami worhlly wealth, 
and worldly cas-', which the people love to 
throw in their way, to sto|> their mouths who 
should hearan open and noble testimony against 
their corruptions. 

IV. 'I'lic good Dr. is ingenuous enough to 
confess, that tlicrc is yet loo much of the j)er- 
secuting leaven still lel’t among the clergy (loo 
much undoubtedly if any at ail) but thinks it 
is dying aw ay h\ degrees, which is no had news 
if it he true. Fnit he must excuse me from 
thinking that the instances he has brought to 
jirove the declcusiou of tliis evil spirit, come 
u|) to tlie |)oint. No such sect as the metho- 
dists ever appeared among us before, since the 
toleration act. .\ud iliat wholesome larv was 
provided as Dr. .Fori in observes, by the civil, 
not if'ic <'«'elc§ia.sfieai powa rs, to prew ni onr ilo~ 
o/if another any bodily harm. “ Uut the 
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bishops did not call upon the ci^l powers, oii 
tliis occasion.” They did wisely. Tlu'y were 
very sure the ciwil poweis would not pay the 
least regard to any such solicitation, “ Farther 
than this they did not make use of those j)ew- 
ers on this occasion belonging to them by ti<e 
constitution.” However, 1 know one lase 
where this was done, and the cause brought to 
sentence, and where, I hav’c been told, the dis- 
senters interposed to prcvcjit the execution ot 
it ; pleading, that as they hada discipline among 
themselves, and as the dissenters had on this 
occasion lent the methodists their names, in 
licensing their house of worship, they slionld 
look upon it as an infringement of the tolera- 
tion art, if the ecclesiastical court proceeded 
farther, whatever the canons may itnport. And 
I myself know several methotlist tabernacles 
entered at the sessions, some in the n imes of 
preshyterians, others in the names of <)iiaivcrs, 
who never sec the inside of them, and tliis to 
secure them selves from persecutions, with which 
they have been threatened liy the chtirch of 
England clergy. It is not yet a year and an 
half since a vicar of York minster, was pre- 
.scuted by a parochial minister of that city, for 
fretjuenting a metliodist* meeting, and th<jugh 
the fart was plainly proved, an(l even, as J. re- 
member, tt> his otficiating there, tlic judge of 
the court, from whom 1 had the account, said 
there was notiiingiu our eccl(\sia.slical ron.‘<tiiu~ 
tif>n, that would render the party obnoxious to 
church censures. And indeed as tliis cons/i- 
tntion is merely canonical, so far as the e.xercise 
of it btdougs to the bishops, I. helievo ^their 
lordihips are very willing to leave it in that 
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problematical slate, in which U has existed for 
many years backwards, especially since the at- 
torney gencrars, (now lord Hardwick’s,) ar- 
guments in the case of a church-warden’s oath, 
hav e convinced the vv'^orld how precarious that 
power is with respect to civil constitution prin- 
ciples. — For the rest, how the methodists have 
been treated by church of England, ortho- 
dox mobs, cannot be unknown to Dr. T. nor 
is it unknown to you that in Whitelield’s late 
case, the sense of the mob, was the sense of a 

Mow bishops hav’’e treated the methodists in 
common discourse, I have been an car-witness 
myself; viz. with language not only below the 
episcopal dignity, but even inconsistent with 
common decency ; in which, to my knowledge, 
they have been followed with great zeal, by 
our brethren, from the chaplain to the country 
curate. And it is not yet eight months since 
I heard such inveflives against them from the 
pulpit, on a very public occasion, by a digni- 
tary of high rank, as put many to the blush 
who never pretended to be tl’cir friends. All 
the vv'orld knows of a dirty pamphlet, which a 
certain prelate set oufe against J. Wesley. — As 
to the case oflhe dissenters, all the bishops and 
all divines of sense, know what rritholdelh their 
hands from clawing tlie unqualified dissenters; 
and I can assure tlic Dr. that some attempts 
were made upon the late Dr. Foster, which 
made him open his mouth in a public cofl'ee- 
hoiise, in a very reinarkalrle oration, after which 
lie wa»; ci^sy fur the rest of his life, llesltles the 
can.se hcK- insinuated, lliore is another better 
known. 'J'bc subscribing dissenlcrs, have been 
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allowed by the justices, either to premise forni^ 
of thfcir own, or else have subscribed in the 
very terms of the Act, 43. Elizabeth. To the 
latter privilege, tlie divines of the church are as 
legally intituled as the tlisscnters. And I be- 
lieve our 7ninistcrial inipiMcrs of subscription 
(who were never supposed to want cunning) 
had much rather the dissenting clergy should 
not subscribe at all, than their own clergy 
should be in danger of being sedueed by so in- 
convenient a precedent. Some justices hav^e 
been dealt with by some bishops, to come into 
the canonical form, who in some instances have 
prevailed, but in others, they have found more 
rational magistrates a little untraftable: I could 
add more u])on this subject, if it was not too 
delicate for a tliorough rliscnssion ; and only 
desire to ask Dr. "i’ucker, what he thinks rrould 
be the consequence of our bishops attempting 
to execute the penal laws against such dissen- 
ters as are obnoxious to them; and whether he 
docs not believe the bishops are apprised of ^hat 
consequence. 

“ The clergy, says the worthy Dr. are much 
“ come off e/ l<ite from their bigotted anathe- 
“ matizing spirit.” — Of'lute, indeed, if so it is, 
for instaiHTs, which might otherwise, perhaps, 
he called rccait, may be ap[/ealetl to, which 
seem to denote tliat this spirit was cultivated 
‘nol lotig ago, witli as much assiduity as ever. 
I'lierc was liaidly a treatise wherein Dr. Mid- 
dleton’s Free hujuin/ wa.s opposed, where the 
Dr. and his adheieuts were not reminded of 
.their contravening their subscriptions.*. The 
same spirit more illustriously flaming in the 
writcis against the Disquisitions. The bishop 
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of CJoglier, aii^I Dr. Carter, have remarkably 
felt the elfefts of it ; and more lately still, the 
only two pamphlets which have yet professedly 
appeared in opposition to Dr. Laxo's appendix, 
to the last edition of his Considerations on re/i- 
gioti, have imputed to him, the one socinianismy 
the other the guilt of A^iauias and Sapphira, for 
going against his subscriptions. — As to the in- 
stance appealed to by tbe Dr. I must confess 
jny ignorance. I do not understand the dis- 
tindlion between the Jundanientals of religion, 
and the esseiiiia Is to salvation ; and I grievo>isly 
Suspect there is a lurking fallacy in that dis- 
tinrtion, "which the good l>r. is not an are of. 
If thes,e fundamentals respect the private a n<! 
personal religion of individuals, they must be 
the same things with, and consequently as va- 
riable as the essentials to salvation. And for 
this I appeal to the vcnoAvncd Cliillingworth, 
wIjo replies to his adversary, calling for a cata- 
logue of fundamentals, that lie might as well 
require a coat to fit the moon, or a dial calcu- 
lated for all meridians. It remains tlicn, that 
these invariable fundamentals, must be the 
fundamentals of jnihlic rcligiti n alias the fun- 
damentals of a visible church, which must im- 
ply, that an adlicrcm'-c to sucli fundamentals 
is inllispensabie v. iicrc\(;r tiicy are knoxen ; and 
accordingly, these cssentiais to salvation are 
allowed to be rclatire only to cases ignorance, 
incapacitif, want of opport nnitjj, &c. that is, to 
cases where such fundamentals cannot he had. 
On any other supposition, the distinction is 
nonsense, and would have been so treated by 
Claikc. lialgify, Foster, Taylor, 8c c. who, how- 
ever by the way^ had their invariable I’unda- 
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Jiicntals too, 'viz. An iinlversal^ght of nature, 
of M'hicli tlu y made much the same use as Wa- 
lerland, Cliapman, "Wheatly, &c. made of 
church fundamentals. And the fiwd imentah 
of religion, being an equivocal term, 1 do not 
Avonder that it served for the foundation of a 
coalition, from which i>one Avere excluded, but 
those wlio stuck to the genuine gospel of Christ 
ill opposition to both. And this indeed is the 
true sohuion of that paradox, ad\'anccd by the 
never tailingDr. \Varburton, i'/:.. Thatachurch 
estublislimeut is a principle of natural religion. 

V. The learned Dr. having given up the 
late bisiioj) of Durham so frankly, 1 shall not 
add one word more ufionthat subject. Be his 
failings buried in oblivion, anti his virtues shine 
before men to the glory of God, and the edi- 
lication of his surviving brcthrt'U, to whom in 
somethings he Idt a better example, than some 
of them liavt; hitherto followed. 

The irt e and candid Diseiuisitions, T saAV in 
Mss, at least a great part of them befoic they 
Averc communicated to the public; but bad 
not the least concern in the hist volume, and 
tiuly wrote a single letter, inserted in the Gd. 
ol the two a]jpeals which followed them. Both 
tlu disquisitions and appeals, arenoAv certainly 
known to he the compilation of/mc single man, 
Avho solicited sentiments and rescripts from dif- 
ferent tjuarters, and from men of A’cry different 
sorts and professions, who Av'cre entirely stran- 
gers to each other, and Aidio therefore cannot 
be supposed to have bad any concerted views, 
save tlie single one of amending the lituy^y. If 
the Dr. supposes ihcm to have had any oblique 
or sinister \ iews, as a body, I should not doubt 



but to convinfe^ him to the contrary, if ho 
■would explain himself. What views the com- 
piler (who was likewise the editor) might have 
of the indirect sort, he best knows liimself. I 
have had at least one hundred letters from him, 
and never could discover any views in him, 
but that single one of udvanciug the honour 
and interests of pure unadulterated Christianity. 
Perhaps, if this should be the same man who 
corresponded with Dr. T. the Dr. may impute 
to him arimi or socinian vitw?,, but I can assure 
the Dr. that when that person first undertook 
the disquisitions, he was as orthodo.x in tliosc 
points, as any of us; as moII readily appear to 
any one who will compare what is said concer- 
ning the athanasian creed, in the Ist. and 2d. 
editions of those same disquisitions. I believe 
he altered his sentiments oj'fcrwards. But ///.? 
after-vietvs, whatever they might be, ought 
not to be imputed to the original design of the 
4^isquisitions; which I will own were upon a 
plan which 1 (as well as Dr. T. ) tliink was too 
narroxr, but narrow in a dilierent way. And 
with respect to the matter of fa(-}, mentioned 
by the Dr. I would only beg of him to recol- 
lect, whether the covtpliiisance objected to was 
not really and in truth such a complaisance to 
the athanasians,. as the disquisitor very well 
knew tlie arians and socinians, or one of them 
at least could not join in. 1 know something 
of the story, and am sorry tt» say that I am 
afraid it is not candidly represented. I am 
likewise sorrv to find this wojthv gentleman 
giving; into that lozc piece <.n high church cun- 
ning.* ot“ hiiputing bad views to ^ic espouser^ 
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of a cause, to the intrinsic lyerits off which 
there can be no just or reasonable objeftion. 

For instead of their multiplying objections 
to the liturgy, they have hardly pointed .out 
a tenth part of such as might be made, and 
have been made by other hands. I will men- 
tipn one to a doCtrine w’hich stands in the front 
ifi'our daily service, and which I think no se-* 
rious man, after a moment’s consideration, will 
allow to be ty'ue doClrine. It is said expressly 
in the exhortation, “ That we ought moi/ 
to confess our sins to God, Avhen we assemble 
and meet together.” If this be true, it must 
be a greater duty to confess that we are sinners 
in general, than to acknowledge our particular 
transgressions in private; and by what scrip- 
ture our liturgists would prove this proposition, 

I cannot imagine. It is plain they have made 
no sort of provision for the sinner’s confessing 
his peculiar sins in the assembly, I know those 
who make a practical use of this doCtrine, and 
alledgc, that if they do but make the more yna- 
/enVr/ confession in public, they may well dis- 
pense with themselves on other occasions. All 
this, however, is for the honour of the churchl 

But for once let us #idmit the disquisitions 
have been too minute; why are not the grosser 
faults amended? Do the disquisitions stand 
in the way of that ? Does it follow that because 
some men have accused the church, where she 
is not guilty, that therefore she is under no ob- 
ligation to reform M'herc she is? — And here 
again comes in the competent knoroledge of 
mankind. For heaven’s sake jvhat h^s tins 
knowledge to do in a question that concerns 
reformation upon Christian principles? Is it 
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not sufficient %at preachers of the christiaft 
religion kno7v what mankind ought to be? If 
I yetpleaxe men, I am not the servant oj Christ. 
Otw blessed Saviour knew what was in nian^ 
Vhat M'as the use he proposed to make of this 
knowledge. Was it to accommodate his doc- 
trines to the taste and temper of the world? Or 
rather to semi his truths home to the hearts “(ic 
thus knew’, with the greater force an<l precision. 
If the disquisitors proposed to alter any thing, 
so that it shoukl not l)e in perfe^d agreement 
with those truths, they are so far to l)e con- 
demned ; but 1 insist upon it, that is the only 
criterion by which they ought to be tried at 
any Christian bar in the w’orld. Indiscretion 
in a righteous cause, and in contradistinction 
to human prudence, is no crime before any tri- 
bunal rvhere Christ is supposerl to preside. And 
if this be all the disrjuisitors have to ansv’er for, 
it is v.ell enough for them, lint for my part, 
I am button apt to think, that these same ois- 
quisitors*had but too great aknowledge of man- 
kind, or at least acted toomucli u|)on that sup- 
j)osition. Thewliining, w’heetMing style, where- 
in theycNpress themselves, always looked tome 
like a design to nvert«ake our les crend fathers, 
in their own sort of craftiness. They failed 
imieed. grcarlyin their knowledge of mankind, 
wdien the\ sujqjoscd a convocation avouUI or 
might be hi ought to come into a reformation 
of church matters of any kind; but, however, 
it was ci\il to siqipose it, and the members of 
that body were as civil in tlic answer they gave 
tlieim, whicli.was by tiie hand of John \\'hite, 
the most ilaming church hio’ot that we have 
had among us tor some years. This man was 
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sent Ijissing hot from his controversy with the 
dissenters to answer the disquisitors, on which 
occasion, though he seemed to abate a little of 
his fury, in conformity to the complaisant style 
of his antagonists, yet did he find means to let 
them sufficiently understand the sense of his 
masters, an utter av'ersion to all proposals 
for a reformation. And yet perhaps no man 
ever contributed more to shew the necessity 
for it, than this same White, by his inconsis- 
tency in his two defences of the church ot En- 
gland, the one against the dissenters, the other 
against the papists. 1 called Mr. IVhiic the 
most flaming church bigot we have had among 
us for some years. But I beg his pardon. I 
must except Rosxvcll of Taunton, who w'rote 
remarks on the disquisitions, and who, as it 
was said, was really out of his senses. But as 
Hltite was a more sober zealot, andj as he in- 
timated more than once, was employed hy au- 
thority, may we not presume that he exhibited 
the true spirit of his masters, and only sj)oke 
w'liat that venerable body really thinks? “As 
“ much scripture as you please, but no disqui- 
" sitions,” said a right Reverend prelate to M. 
P, II. — And says another prelate ot the ma- 
nagement of a certain society, with respc6t to 
. tlic savages in foreign parts Look you bre- 
“ tlircn, here are bibles for you, and it is a part 
“ of our doctrine that you cannot lind true 
“ Christianity, as you ought to believe and 
“ profess it any w'hcre else. But then be 
“ pleased to observe, that thouglmve are afraid 
“you will not understand w4iat ^y oft, read, 
“ without some man should guitle you, and 
“ therefore provide missionaries tor you, yet 
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'.ve expect tl^at they teach you Christianity, 
not according- to the biblc, but according to* 
“ the forms of the cliurch of England, and if 
“ you will not learn it according to those forms, 
“ you must not be taught it at all at our ex- 
“ pence, and we have only to recommend it to 
“ your consideration, whether it is better for 
“ you, to learn it in our way, or not to learn 
“ it at all ” As to the poor savages indeed, it 
would not be very surprising if they should not 
be able to pick this sense out of what is said to 
them, or should not see into the iniquity of 
this sort of condurt. But for our prelates to 
hold the same language to men of learning and 
education, who they know must seethe incon- 
sistency of it, shews a kind of confidence iu 
their cause, wljieli is proof against all reason 
and argument, and very well Justifies what Dr. 
T. seems to hint, that onr ehurchmen very 
well know, iheir chll leaders nil I nevtr consent 
to hare ahi) such reformation made as, 
that is to say, any reformation at all. For 
what reforlnation may not be laid aside and 
disappointed upon such pretences as the worthy 
Doctor there mentions? 

‘"The dissenters inust begin Jirsi.” IIa\e 
they iiot begun over and over ? And to what 
purpose? Why to be laughed at, reviled, threat- 
enetl, and almost eveiy way mal-treated, and 
worse used than probably they would have 
been, had they sat still and never begun at all. 
The Dr. cannot he ignorant of what bishop 
Burnet says of the management at the Savoy 
confejence, and the politic use that was made 
of drawhig fhe dissenters in, to begin first. 
And what security have the prelates given to 
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thp Jjoslerity of these nien^ th^ they shall fare 
better than their forefathers, ir they should be- 
gin again? 

“Oh, but their forefathers begun wrong!” 
why aye, and probably never will or can begin 
right, till they take their directions from the 
church of England : and that is to say, till they 
cease to be dissenters. And here Dr. T. seems 
to me to think that the less these people alter, 
the less they object to, the more striking would 
be their pica for non-conformity. A propo- 
sition, the proof of which seems to depend upon 
this, viz. that the strong reason and evident 
7ieccssity he mentioned, have no reference to 
the consciences or the sentiments of the dissen- 
ters, but solely to the honour and interests of 
the church of England, and consequently, that 
the honest and sensible Christians appealed to on 
this occasion, must all of them be, staunch 
members of that communion. Had th'e heroes 
of the church of England, made it appear be- 
yond all reasonable dispute that the dissenters 
had departed too far from the plan of the church, 
something might be said for Dr. T’s. propo- 
sals. But so far from this, that some church- 
men of no ordinary abilities and eminence, 
have been ashamed of, and given up their 
own champions. A circumstance by the way, 
which will help us to account for that dead si- 
lence on the part of the church, which has been 
observed with respect to some excellent pamph- 
lets very lately published ; and which I need 
not mention to you. 

“If the dissenters xvillwot begin, thecl^S^rch 
cannot.” What hinders the churcli? Itshduld 

X 
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seem, by Dr.\T’s. concessions above, that 
clmrchtnen themselves see strong reason and 
evident necessity for altering some things. Be 
these more or fewer, the same reason and «c- 
cessiiy for altering them will subsist, whoever 
begins. And why should not this be the 
church ? Let ussupposbour most and right Rev. 
fathers convinced by these strong reasons of 
this evident necessity for altering, -&c. In 
this case, the alterations are to them as well as 
the dissenters, matter of conscience. And is 
it possible to imagine, that if on such convic- 
tion, they should apply to our civil leaders to 
hav'^e these things altered, that they would meet 
Moth a repulse ? Even upon Dr. T’s. hypothe- 
sis, it is their duty to try. And till they do 
try, there is no man of common sense will ever 
be persuaded that they will not succeed, upon 
whatever suppositions the case may be started. 
And as things ajjpear now, all sensible and judi- 
cious men will believe they are only kept from 
trying, by reasons which concern their own re- 
pose, and their own worldly prospects, rather than 
their want of convifitijpn, or the impropriety of 
beginning. 

To Dr. T’s. concluding paragraph, I hardly 
know what to say. I would willingly hope 
that he wrote- it in too much haste to reflect 
upon the shocking tendency of one of his opi- 
nions, namely, that the church of England in 
pai ticular, is no otherwise answerable for the 
present corruption of manners, than the Chris- 
tian religion in general. Does Christ indulge 
his»discipie3 in sucli corruption? And does 
church of England? Is such corrup- 
tion consistent with our acceptance with, and 
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bur adherence to Christ? As^d is it not con- 
sistent with our acceptance with, and our ad- 
herence to the church of England? Would 
Christ receive men to his ordinances, who 
come there with no other view but to qualify 
for a civil post, and who would never come 
there but on that account ? But enough has 
been said of this before. We know very well 
what mischiefs an excess of liberty do to reli- 
gion, but I think Dr. Tucker is too rash in as- 
serting that the very best religion that ever ex- 
isted, would be unable to counterbalance it. 
For how shall this be known till every Aveight 
and every obstruftion laid upon this religion, 
be taken off it, and the religion itself be suf- 
fered to have it’s free course without any unna- 
tural incumbrance. We charge the church 
with laying on this incumbrance; and she has 
never yet acquitted herself of this charge, nor, 
in her present circumstances, ever can. And 
till these obstruftions and Letts are taken 
away, \ve may venture to presume that Chris- 
tianity, true, pure genuine, and unadulterated, 
w ould have different elfcfts on the community, 
than any that result from mere temporal in- 
junftions. We grant the* magistrate is highly 
blameable for his remissness, and the rather be- 
cause he is a Christian, in name at least. But 
Christian or not, he might do his business ef- 
feanally, namely, secure external peace and 
good Older, without one grain of religion, of 
any sort. Pure religion, and undefiled, aims 
at what the magistrate cannot reach, the heart 
of man ; aims not to make men simpljf g<^d, 
but good when and where the man is secreted 
^ X a 
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from the eye the rajiglstrate. This is the 
province of the priest, or rather of the prophet, 
but priest or prophet, he may preach till he 
loses liis breath without effect, if the men he 
preaches to observ’e, that instead of beinghim- 
self convinced of the truths of Christianity, and 
of \valktng in the narrow way he recommends 
to others, he indulges himself in worldly con- 
nexions of the pleasurable, the ambitious, and 
the lucrative kind. In these connexions, and 
in many scandalous consecjuences of them, the 
magistrate indulges him, and the church far 
from reprt)ving the magistrate, thanks him and 
oums her high obligations to him for this in- 
dulgence. is the efficacy of true Christianity 
to be judged of by the fruits brought forth in 
such a church as this? Let no master in Israel 
for very shame assert such a doXrine. The 
priest should mend the magistrate, and instead 
of that, the magistrate spoils the priest; and 
sets him in such a light, that the people (^who 
love M cli enough to have it so) imagiuc the 
priest aims to strike no deeper with the sword 
of the spirit, than the magistrate does with tlie 
sword of steel. 

As to J)r. Tucker’s sentiments, I pre.sumc 
not to iiilc’-fcre with him. Let him enjoy them 
in peace for nse, for compulsion I abhor, nor I 
trust w'ill he be able to fix a plea for it upon 
me, cither in the postscript, or any other per- 
formance of mine. On the other hand, I say 
the tlefcnders ofa church, established upon ci- 
vil authority, and with exclusive privileges, 
plead tor it, or give up their cause. Hun- 
ger and nakedness are in truth as compulsory 
things, as halters and whips. And as far as 
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my penetration reaches, the s/(irit of Christia- 
nity is as averse from a starving, as a burning, 
Jining, or whipping inquisition ; and is not this 
the precise case with non-subscribing clergy? 
And when Dr. Tucker shall demonstrate to me 
how he can contrive to establish a churcli, that 
is, put it into the especial protection of the ma- 
gistrate, preferably to any other church, with-r 
out an inquisition of the former sort, 1 will then, 
but not till then, allow that a truly Christian 
church may be established in his sensp of the 
word; and what is moie, that the church of 
England is such a church. So much for this 
worthy well-meaning' Dr. to whose concluding 
prayer, I most heartily say. Amen ; though I 
am obliged to confess that 1 should find neither 
joy nor peace, (meaning the joy and peace of 
the spirit) believing as he does. 

J*. S. 1 have just received an account that 
the late learned and pious Dr. Doddridge was 
prosecuted by the chancellor of the diocese 
for keeping an academy ; that the Dr. obtained 
a prohibition, and was followed by the chan- 
cellor into Westminster-hall, where the Dr. ob- 
tained a complete vi6tory over the said chan- 
cellor. 
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Dear Sir, 

1 HAVE read over your volume of Dr. S's. 
Discourses, as I would do every thing that 
comes from so venerable a hand, with care 
and attention. The learned and excellent au- 
thor has no occasion for any encomiums from 
nie^ and it would be a disingenuous aft'e6l:ation 
to heap compliments upon him now, wljen I am 
going to declare myself dissatisfied with him 
for piiblishing such a performance as this, at a 
season when the state of religion appears tome 
to require some enclea vours from us of the clergy, 
of a less mechanical nature than a servile, con - 
formity to rubrics and caiu^ns. Whatever 
opinion I may entertain of the learning and 
judgment which Dr. Shi^rp has discovered in 
sonic of his v ritings, and notwithstanding the 
high veneration which his piety, probity, and 
candour, in pul>llc and private life, demand 
from every one, I can go no farther iu^appro- 
ving the v'ork now before me, thafi barely to 
admit that it might, witii all its imperfeftions, 
j[uocc(^d from an lioncst and good lieart, di- 
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redled however, in this instance, by an untimely 
if not an injudicious zeal. 

The first reflexion which occurs after the pe- 
rusal of it, is that in a book consisting of six- 
teen discourses, addressed expressly to a Chris- 
tian clergy, there should be so very few re- 
ferences to the grand rule of their ministerial, 
as well as personal condudt, tht holy scriptures. 
At present, I can recolledl but two instances 
where the scriptures are appealed to in the 
whole book; one in the charge concerning the 
rubrics in the communion office, where mention 
is made of the case of Judas, with respect to 
unworthy communicants, and the other in the 
15th. charge, page SHI, where 1 Cor. xiv. is 
barely referred to for the meaning of the word 
prophecies, in the 72d. canon. There is indeed 
one thing that may be offered to account for 
this remarkable silence touching scripture 
authorities, arid that is, that the subjects of 
these several discourses do not require any ci- 
tations from the scriptures, and are so chosen 
ami laid out, as to make such citations unne- 
cessary, if not improper. But surely the wor- 
thy A. D. had the free choice of his own sub- 
jef-fs; and it should seem to require some pains 
and some contrivance to chuse subjects for such 
occastious and such assemblies, in the treating 
of which an appe*al to the w’ord of God WQ.ultl 
be an impropriety. — Besides, 1 doubt the na- 
ture of the subjects themselves will hardly ex- 
cuse this default. It is true, the Di*. professes 
no more than to give the clergy an account of 
their legal obligations; but as he endeavours 
to himl tiisseobligations upon their co«.vc/e«ce^, 
th,ey Ijad leason to expedt he should take some 
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•pains to shew that the law and the gospel were 
in pevftf6t agreement in the sev eral articles, to 
which their obligations are sai.d to retich. 

An obje6tion of this kind, if I mistake not, 
was once made to bp. Stilliugfleet’s Ecclesiasti- 
cal Cases, which were originally visitation char- 
ges ; but this was easily, obviated by observing, , 
that his lordship employed his first discourse in 
laying out the duties and obligations of the 
clergy, as they are set forth in the scriptures 
and primitive anti<juity, by which the clergy 
were taught, that these were their capital di- 
rertions, and that they had no occasiovr to lay 
any great stress upon any thing which inter- 
fered with them. 

My next remark is on the wortl)y Dr’s, au- 
thorities, such as Cosins, Sparrow, Gibson, 
llcylin, Bemiet, Nichols, JVhcc^hy, Collier, 
IVaterland, and some others, who have strained 
every branch- of ecclesiastical authority to the 
highest pitch, and who have been all or most of 
them censured, and very justly, by the vdse 
and moderate divines of the church oi' England, 
for an unreasonable severity on this account. 
,On many of the articles handled in these tlis- 
courscs, the good archdeacon might have bad 
the testimonies of men i'qual to these, at least 
in point of learning and judgment, and not 
inferior in candour and chrisfian charity : bi- 
shop Fleetwood for example, has two most ex- 
cellent dissertations, the one on the judgment 
of the church of England concerning lay-bap- 
tism, the other on the canonical prayer before 
sermon, where I am apt to believe, the Dr. 
might liave met with some particuJarsVortli 
fiis notice. Bishop Fkefxvood's small pieces 
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indeed, were gfown scarce at the time the Dr's, 
second charge oh the baptismal rubrics was de- 
livered; viz. 1733, but they were all colledled 
and published four yjsars after, viz. 1737, in 
bne folio volume, which I remark, because 
the Dr. seems to say he had only seen Dr. Hey- 
lin’s Discourse on the i5th canon, though bir 
shop Fleetwood’s works had then been pub- 
lished nine years, and have in them a great 
many things of great importance to the en- 
glish clergy. 

There is no doubt but this colleftion of dis- 
courses will be an acceptable present to such 
of the clergy, as love to style themselves or- 
thodox ; who commonly form their ideas of the 
rectitude of their own and other men’s opini- 
ons and practices, by their conformity to ec- 
clesiastical creeds, articles, rubrics, constitu- 
tions, and canons. It may havp its use loo 
with others, Avho may occasionally desire 
clearer information than the face of a rubric or 
canon cxliibitsat the first view; and yet 1 must 
confess for my own part, thftt after all the wof- 
thy Dr's, good natured pains, he hath some- 
times bataiue<l the scruple and the solution 
V ith so delicate a hand, aiul s])litthc dificrcnce 
with such in\ isildc nicety, that with respet'l 
to so*nie points v’bcre I most wanted, and most 
<lesircd satisi'aCtion, I am inuch in the case of 
the man in the comedy, and apt to cry out, 
probe fecisti : iiicertior xum rnulto (juam dudum. 

It is indeed e.xtremcly mortifying to find so 
excellent a pen as Dr. Sharpe's, eihployed in 
this yi'ay. An attempt to reconcile certain 
tlfings ill oifr church discipline, as it now 
stands, witli true Christianity, or even with 
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common sense, is work only for Lombard of 
Aquinas; such hearts and heads as Dr. Sharpe's, 
should never be put upon this drudgery. There 
is nothing so pitiable as to See this excellent 
person making way for some of his solutions, 
by saying — “ That it is not to h(f co7iceived the 
“ compilers of the cartons shoultl set forth any 

order, that should clash with an a6l of par- 
** liament, and that such and such things were 
“never disigued by our canonists, because 
“ they are such as could not with any propriety 
“ be made use of.” Vide page 21b. At the 
same time he is helping us to conceive by a 
number of instances, of what gross contradic- 
tions and improprieties our makers of rubjics 
and canons have been capable. 

So much for this work in general, pass we on 
now to a few particulars, unworthy, in my 
humble opinion of the candour, probity, and 
judgment, of so good and so able a man as 
Dr. S. 

In the first of these charges, the Dr. makes 
a difference “ between that kind of clerical 
“ obligation arising from personal consent 
“ and voluntary stipulation and promise, and 
“ that which arises merely from the authority 
‘‘which prescribes.” Page 5. It were^to be 
wished the Dr. had told us. in some of these 
discourses, u'hat he thinks of the declaration 
or promise of obedience to our bishop, and the 
oaths of canonical obedience, which surely in 
the cases under his consideration, have respedt 
to the authority xohich prescribes. Dr. Nichols 
informs us from Lynwood, that the prcmiise of 
obedience to the ordinary, in the ordination of- 
fice, and the oath of canonical obedience at insti- 
tutions, relate to the canons and constitutions 
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6^ the church, ^which are in force. Bishop 
goodly indeed is of another mind, but as one 
of his antagonists justly observed, canonical 
obedience either meant obedience according to 
to the canonft, or meant nothing at all. Vide 
Calamy’s Lil% of Baxter, chap. x. Here then 
is a consent to the canons, and a stipulation to 
observe them, as mnch personal and ’voluntary 
as any of those to which Mr. Archdeacon as- 
tribes the highest obligations ; and in that case, 
what becomes of this distinction ? But to pro- 
ceed, the reason on which Dr. Sharp enforces 
this superior obligation of the personal stipula- 
tion of clergymen is this, that “ they are sup- 
** posetl to have satisfied themselves that the 
“ rites and ceremonies to the performance of 
“ which they have tied themsel ves with so great 
’** solemnity, are not against the word of God, 
“ before they enter into such engagements.” 
One would hope this may be the case of some, 
but that it cannot be the case of all, and is not 
the case of above one in ten, may be very justly 
concluded from the nature of the thing, as well 
as from the knowledge of the men who are thus 
engaged. With submission therefore, 1 think 
it is hardly fair to draw such important conse- 
quences from suppositions which arc so evi- 
dently contrary ’to the matter of fa^il. And 
this is the reason why I should have thought 
it neccssaiy for the good Dr. to have bestowed 
one discourse at least on the agreement of those 
stipulations t^which are not voluntarily under- 
taken, as the Dr. is pleased to suppose, but 
impoi^efl, required, and exacted of us) with our 
obligations to the gospel of Christ. I cannot 
find that he has said any thing sufficient to ex- 
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cuse him from this task, if this supposition will 
not do it; and I believe if had but cast his 
eye on the first four or five clergymen which 
stood next him, when he delivered this part of 
his charge, he would have found reason to have 
considered this supposition as a mere chimajra, 
and consequently to Iftive abated something of 
the rigour of the obligation. 

And in the name of good sense and Christian 
charity, why all this strictness about these per- 
sonal stipulations? Suppose an lionest man 
should ex post faCto, and upon farther; exami- 
nation become unsatisfied, that our rubrics are 
agreeable to the word of God ; wonXADwSharpe's 
good nature, or his Christian charity permit 
him to lay. the stipulator under this severe di- 
lemma, either to conform striClly and literally 
to his stipulation, or to forfeit his bread? Evert 
Henry VIII. rigorous as he was, and particu- 
larly in the matter of supremacy, was prevailed 
with to qualify the oath with a clause impor- 
ting — So far as is consistent with the laws of 
Christ: “a condition, says bisljop Burnet, 
“ which is tacitly implied in every covenant 
“ with human powers in a Christian country.” 
Will Dr. Sharp say, this condition is not im- 
plied in these personal stipulations? If it is, 
what occasion for tliis tragedy of voxvs at the 
altar, &c. (where, by the bye, the promise of 
canonical obedience is made) which can serye 
for nothing that I can see, but to raise a suspi- 
cion that the conformity stipulated, will not 
bear an examination by the laws of God, and 
wants inforcement frr)m another quartej*. 

“ It hath been, we arc told, pag5 6, thewis- 
“ dom of our church to lay us under these en- 
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^agements, in order to preserve exaft uni- 
formity in public worship, and all the litur- 
“ gic offices.” Some people are of opinion, 
that church hath not shewn much wisdom 
either in attempting the thing itself, exact uni- 
formity, or in contriving the means. While 
men are left, to think and judge for themselves, 
and do not find that any precise modes of Chris- 
tian worship arc prescribed in the new testa- 
ment, it is not likely that any ordinances of 
man should make them uniform in matters of 
mere ceremony, unless you can find a set of 
men wlio will a6t like puppets, just as they are 
managed by the springs and wires of human 
authority, without bestowing one refledliori 
upon what tliey are about. Divine worshiji, 
whether public or private, should be a free 
will ottering, and where the mind is engaged in 
devotion, small attention will be paid to exter- 
nal circumstances; and vice 'versa. The his- 
tory of the aft of uniformity, its motir^es, and 
its consequences, is one of the most reproach- 
ful parts of the history of the church o'i En- 
gland, arid should never be mentioned when 
we are exhibiting instances of the wisdom of 
tliis our mother. As to the means of unifor- 
mity, as they are now established, they are far 
enough from attaining the end, unless expres- 
sing conformity in divers ways ( vide page 204) 
be the same thing u'ith exact uniformity. In 
direft answer therefore to the I)r’s. question, 
viz. “How far Me arc at liberty to dispense 
“ with ourselve.s on account of the forementi- 
“ onef^l engagements?” — 1 think we are at this 
liberty. so‘far*as in process of time, and upon 
maturer deliberation, tve find any circumstan- 
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ces in our conformity disagre^ble to the word 
of G od ; so far as by not conforming in such 
cases, no feuds, offences, or scandals, are oc- 
casioned in the congregation wliere we mini- 
ster; and so far as our superiors do not inter- 
pose, whilst they do not interpose, it is pre- 
sufneable they se6 no occasion to do it : and 
the <listin6lion between the authority that pre- 
scribes the stipulation, and the authority that 
prescribes the rule of couj'oi'vnty, is but a mere 
Scholastic nicety. 

Once more, why should the pious and humane 
Dr. Sharpe, of all men in the kingdom, bind 
these heavy burthens upon his brethren? I 
put this question, because if the Dr’s, rule of 
obligation hold good, he seems to me to have 
loosened one of bis own stipulations by an in- 
genious comment upon an article of religion, 
for which I doubt he has but slender authority. 
It seems he subscribed to the homilies, as con- 
taining “a godly and wholesome doctrine, 
“ necessary for the times they were written in.” 
Where does he find these four last words? not 
in the xxxvth. article; which says simply ne- 
cessary for these times. Undoubtedly for the 
times they were written in, and for all subse- 
quent times, while the 39 articles should con- 
tinue to be subscribed as a test of orthodoxy. 
If the times u'hen the articles and homilies 
were compiled, are the only times meant and 
referred to, our subscription fo the rest of the 
articles, must be understood with the same li- 
mitation. For instance, the three creeds may 
be proved by most certain warranty of scripture, 
says one of articles. “I’hismiglft be very 
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true, says a Subscriber in the belief of tl)C 
“ compilers of the article, and as such I sub- 
“ §cribe the proj^josition, and hold myself well 
‘‘ justified by the homily article.” I am cer- 
tain Dr. ,Sharj)e M ill not approve this way of 
subscribing to tlial arUcle ; no more do I. But 
then I insist that his interpretation is no better 
justified than this. For let it be considered, 
at what period of time did the doctrine of the 
homilies hecxyxne unnecessary ? Are godly and 
wholesome dot’lrines unnecessary i'ox any times? 
May we innocently declare that ungodly, or 
unwholesome or false doctrines, or doctrines 
Avhich nedo not believe ourselves are necessary 
for any times? At that rate a man might sub- 
scribe innocently to a system of pagan theolo- 
gy, and even the grossest corruptions of po- 
pery, Avliich some very good Christians and 
good proiestants that I could name, have held 
to be necessary rebus sic stantibus, for the 
times wherein they obtained respetlively. But 
I trust, Dr. Sharpe is not so persuaded concer- 
ning any doctrines built upon the foundation 
(f the apostles and prophets, and Jesus Christ 
the chief < orncr stone; viz. that they are ne- 
cessary at 07:e time and hot necessary at an- 
other: and then the result will he, either that 
Di.<S7/«rjt;e subscribed every doctrine, argument 
and a.sscrtion in the homily-book, or that in 
the excepted instances he must avail himself of 
bisliop Burnet's tacit condition: in which case 
w'e stipulators shall take leave to enter into the 
church’s premises at the same door that he 
4o«l; which peiliaps u'as more than he inten- 
ded. But, 

As the good Dr. has for reasons of his own, 
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relaxed one stipulation in the .preceding case, 
so hath he straitened another even to suffoca- 
tion, and that, as far as 1 can see, without any 
sufficient grounds. In the third charge, page 
57, we have this passage : — “ Whereas we have 
“ most solemnly promised to give our faithful 
diligence to administer the sacraments and 
“ discipline of Christ, not only as the Lord 
“ hath commanded, but as this realm hath 
“ received the same according to the com- 
“ mandments of God.” — Now if you will turn 
to the ordination office, you will not find the 
least trace of the disjunftives, not ow/y and hut^ 
which Dr. Sharpe has thought proper to insert, 

I suppose to support his subsequent reasoning 
v hich plainly goes upon the supposition that 
this realm hath received the sacraments and 
discipline of Christ, and requires them to be 
administered in some manner different, or at 
least distinct from the commandments of God. 
Whereas the genuine unadulterated stipulation 
runs just thus: — “The sacraments and disci- 
“ plme of Christ as the Lord hath commanded, 
“ AND as this church and realm hath received 
“ the same, according to the commandments 
“ of God. ” Plainly importing that this church 
and realm have received and require to have 
administered the Christian sacraments and dis- 
cipline exadly in the same and in no other 
manner, than according to the commandments 
of God; by which the stipulator is left at li- 
berty (if the church and realm should prove to 
be mistaken in the matter of fa 6 t} to adapt his 
ministrations to the commandments^ of«God 
and Christ, and to recede from any human in- 
jun 6 tions inconsistent with them* Bishop ^ur- 
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condition here is not tacit, but most plainly 
expressed. Without this condition, a religious 
stipulation of any kind would be impious: with 
it, -no man is more obliged by a rubric than a 
canon, upon account of any personal stipula- 
tion whatever. The good Dr. having laid his 
foundation upon these Jirecarious principles, it 
is not to be expected that the superstructure 
should be without fault. I have not time to 
set down a variety of passages, to which, in 
my opinion, just exception may be taken: it 
will be sufficient to remark two or three. 

Charge iv. page 91- c. q, s. The Dr. signi- 
fies his opinion, that the bread and wine at the 
communion, come under the notion of oblati- 
on, and that they are referred to as such in the 
prayer for the church militant, ej^lained by a 
preceding rubric: to support w’hic^ there is a 
long note of argumentation proceeding entirely 
upon the supposition that the compilers of our 
service Avould certainly prescribe or express 
nothing, but with the greatest liturgical as well 
as grammatical propriety, which, however, is 
’very little to be depended on. For my part, 
I think it worth no man’s while to account for 
the intention of the compilers of our liturgy 
and rubrics, which in many places is suffici- 
ently obscure ; and least of all, would I lay 
any stress upon the intention of those wdio 
any tiling in at tlie last review. Probably 
enough they might think to distress the dis- 
senters the more (a point by no means indif- 
ferent to them) by giving this superstitious 
cast to the word oblations. Hut if this was 
really thefr nieaning, they forgot two material 
things. 1 . To order aside-table for the elements 
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fas Archbishop Laud had in his chapel) till the 
priest is ready for the action, prescribed in 
the rubric : and 2. to reconcile this oblation 
with the parenthesis in the consecration-prayer, ^ 
viz. (by HIS OWN oblation of himself once of- 
ferred) and with the passage in Hebrews, to 
which these and the foli’owing words refer. 

Charge ix. I89. “Tlie puritans in the lat- 
“ ter end of (|iieen ^Elizabeth's, and the begin- 
“ ningof king reign, gave no little dis- 

“ tnrbance to the established church.” They 
who Avill be at the pains to consult Strype's 
X..ife of fp'liilgift, Avill easily discern that the 
^rstablished church gave the /i7'st disturbance. 
Commissions, articles, and injunctions, rvere 
sent out to inforce conformity. Against these 
tlie puritanyKinonstrated, as well they might, 
being manjPSf them arbitrary ac'^s of church 
Tyranny; and this disturbance in process of 
time, begat the venerable set of canons with 
Avhich the church is now blessed. Some, if 
not many of tliese puritans, particularly Udal 
Accre as good men as Dr. Sharpe ; and I need 
not give them a higher charat:lcr. 

Ibidem, page 100. “And it was A’cry na~ 

“ tiiral for the convocation, to drop nothing 
“ of that branch of power over preachers, 

“ which the ecclesiastical laws, had given to 
“ the ordinary, as being one of the strongest 
“ bulwarks of an established church.” The 
Dt. speaks here of the coriAmcatiou's adling in 
this affair, of preaching licences, after some 
precedents since the reformation. But if the 
iea*lcr AviU step on Avith him to a curious pote 
at page 201, he will find very respeftftble pre- 
t:edents for canonical restraints upon preach- 
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ing before the reformation, where the Dr. is 
ingenuous enough to own that what is one oi 
the strongest Bulwarks of bur estabJisheti 
^schgreh, U’lis likewise one of the strongest bul- 
warks of popery. 1 am sorry our expedients 
of support and defence, should be so nearakiu 
to theirs. Paul, however, seems to have en- 
tertained an odd notion, as if it was a blessing 
in his time that the word of God was not bound, 
and he carries it so far as to enjoin the Thessa- 
lonians to pray that the word of the Lord might 
have its free course. Aye! but in this/'r6’tY/o^^?, 
Lollards and ff'ickliffiies, and Quakers, and 
Presbyterians, and Alethodists, will preach. 
Why let them, sa.ysl*aul, if so be that Christ is 
preached any way, I therein do rejoice, yea, and 
1 will rejoice. This whole ch^^ is indeed 
most unhappily exceptionable, 9^ is hardly 
consistent with what the Dr. says, page 197, 
that the reformed principles (if by this expres- 
sion are meant the original principles of refor- 
mation) are the only ones commonly espoused. 
If tlie age can bear such doctrines as these, I 
shall be for administering one more catliartic 
to it, upon a presumption tliat the last opera- 
tion has not sufficiently purged off' the dregs 
and remains of popery. “The beneliced clergy, 
“ .<ays the Dr. who are the only authorized 
“ pastors.” Is not this to put the light of the 
word, under the bushel of a csinon? It is a 
strange comfort, methinks, that some people 
take in observing that the toleration-abl v ill 
neither authorize the ministry of a dissenting 
teacher, nor justify his separation. As much 
as to say^ if we cannot claw the schismatics and 
seclarists in this world, we hope to see them 
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peppered in the next; and if those hopes are 
veil grounded, I wonder whei'e they will ap- 
pear who grant these sectai'ists their licences. 

A little more rcspeft to our temporal govenigrsg^^ 
than such an insinuation admits of, would not ' 
amiss: who, if tlicy have no proper autho- 
rity to ena6l or execute penalties, andcensurcvS 
for non-conformity, I do not know who has : 
and they are therefore in the right, and are 
doing nothing but their duty when they tie up 
the hands of those who claim it by a dift’erent 
title. 

Charge xii. I wish I could say I was more 
edified with this discourse, rvhich begins, and 
in my humble opinion, too soon has ilone, with 
what 1 must needs call the most important duty 
of catechising, llecause there are some par- 
ticulars in tlK canons and rubric, which 1 think 
Avant to be explained, and particularly what is 
meant by catechising in the rubric? All that 
the Archdeacon thinks fit to inform us of, is 
that the rubric is our rule, and f our coinfort ) 
takes place of the canon which enjoins us to 
catechise every Sunday and e\’ery holiday ; 
Avhereas the gentler rubric orders only that the 
curate shall catechise ou Sundays and holidays 
indefinitely, and by the rubric only the ordi- 
nary is to censure the ncglefts of ministers 
herein; whence I think the consequence is, 
that if the minister do but catechise two Sun- 
days, and two holidays in the year, the rubri- 
cal duty is fully discharged, and the ordinary 
has no farther business with him pn this arti- 
cle. But, as 1 said, I have some doubt^cvliat 
the rubric means by examining the cidldritn in 
some part of the catechism, Jjioes it mean, the 
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curate shall examine them sp as to find put 
whether they understand that part of the ca- 
techism or not? So one would think, because 
jn this way of examination, a part, and a very 
sm'all part of the catechism might take up a 
good deal of time; otherwise this rubric might 
be fulfilled by receiving a single answer to a 
single question. Or does the rubric mean by 
examination, that the curate shajl only ask the 
questions, and receive the answers by rote, 
just as they are set down in the catechism? 
This likevvise is a probable interpretation ; for 
in the next rubric but one, it is said, that when 
children of a competent age can say in their 
mother tongue, the creed, the Lord's prayer, 
and ten commandments, and can also answer to 
the other qucst 'ions in this short catechism, they 
shall be brought to the bishop; I suppose, as 
fit to be coufirnu'd : which also seems to me to 
be the sense of tlic sixty-first canon: or if it is 
not, the canon in this case, as in the other, 
must give place to the rubric. Be this as it 
will, I am greatly surprised to see it asserted 
by this worthy and pious divine, tliat he knows 
no means in the world more probable to pro- 
mote true religion among mankind, than the 
frequency of confirmations injoined by the fiOth 
canon, and the great care to be used for se- 
curing the real 'benefits of it to our people, in- 
joined by the 6lst. — Now the frequency of 
confirmations injoined by the former, is that 
they should he triennial, and the care injoined 
to be taken by the latter, is that when the bi- 
shop shall assign any time for confirmation 
(which may.probably be two months before 
hand) tlfc minhkter shall use his diligence to 
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j^rcpare and niake able, and likewii^e procure 
as many as he can to be theiubroiightj avul by 
tlie bisho]) to be confirmed. And in ibe tor- 
iner part of tlie canon, the subjects ot this j i ^ 
are them said to be made able w hen they Van 
renider an account of tl)eir faith, according to 
the catecliisni in the ])ook of Ctuninon Prayer. 
Here the utmost care injoine<l bv tlie canon, 
explained by the rubric aforesaief, is tl'iat the 
curate shall for two inontlis, every tlircc years, 
teach as many children of a competent age tor 
confirmation as he ('an, to say tlie chinch ca- 
techism l)y heart. — I am almost provoked to 
say, tantamnt rent tarn negligenicr ! Is this as 
probable a mean of promotmg icliglon among 
piankind, as a constant weekly course ot in- 
strufting of children by sucli questions aiul 
explanaVions of scripture, as arc most suitable 
to their memories and capacities? is there one 
in leu of tliosc who can repeat their catechism 
understand it? Is the case of tlie (ilst. 
canon in any degree comparable tor j)roint>ting 
true religion, as tamily insti u<^:tion, ol w hich 
we liavc not a canon or a rubric that says a 
syllable? Pelieve me when I sc^e so excellent 
:i jierson asl)r. AShtn'peviudvr such delusions as 
these, I am ri^ady to wtep for vexation. 

But so it is, my g*<^>^>d friend, no sooner do 
tlie best of men become ritifalists, but they 
luust, wliether they will or no, tythe inint, 
HU nise, and cummin, and omit the w^eightier 
matters of tlie law. Thus 3^011 must by all 
means take care not to omit the surplice, or to 
read the second service at the altar table, and 
particularly on the north side of^it ;,you^imist 
never forget the aeviow of placing the dements 
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on the table immediately before such a prayer; 
you must never say, here endeth the gospel be- 
^re the Nicene creed, never read two colledls 
j^r the day but in lent or advent: for these 
ihitigs you have most solemnly promised, and 
stijnilatcd with the church, and you can by no 
means dispense with yourself from the perfor- 
mance of them. They are matters of consci- 
ence, and are bound upon you by the most so- 
lemn tics. 

On the other hand, concerning the edifying 
dispensations of the gospel, which should be 
free and diff usive as the air we breathe, "we have 
no exhortations but to keep within rule ; never 
catechise out of the liturgic form; uQver 
preach, let your talents and capacities be ever 
so well adapted to the province, without the 
bishop's licence or a benefice; for in no other 
case are you an authorised pastor: beware how 
you associate with any combinations of men, 
for the reformation of manners, or the propa- 
gation of Christian knowledge, without a li- 
cense from the ordinary, and inform your- 
sches well, whether such license will screen 
you from the lash of the 73d. canon: it is by 
no means prc'per to impeach the government 
anti discipline of the church of England, which 
is now established; which by the way, old bi- 
shop Leighton said, was, as to the aelministra- 
tion of it, the corruptest he knew of in the 
Christian world: perhaps matters are mended 
with us since: at least there has been time 
enough for it. 

I fcubcar to remark upon the Dr’s, tender- 
ness in the case of pluralities, non-residcnce, 
&c. and his observable expression, page 16T>, 
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that it is irijling to stick upon words and disr 
iinctions^ m a case which surely should affcfl 
the conscience of a truly faithful and pious^ 
minister as much as any Dr. Sliarpe has stafeeclf]^ 
I mean that of purchasing a bcuciicc; put what 
colour you wilj upon theprafticc, or put Avliat 
circumstances you will into any particular case, 
it is, in my opini#n, impossible to r^'concile it 
to the gospel of Christ. The benefice, says 
father Paul, is the salary for doinjj the work; 
but whoever heard of a man’s purcliasing with 
his money tlie price of his honest labour 1 The 
benefice, says SharpCy is the only authority 
a man has for exercising tlie pastoral ofiice. 
To purchase the benefice therefore, is to pur- 
chase the authority to exercise the pastoral of- 
fice, which may be reconciled to the gospel 
terms of vocation, by such as arc concerned, 
and have nothing else to do, if they are able. 

Upon the whole, such performances as this 
with such respectable names at them as Dr* 
Sharpe Sy will never do any good to Christiani- 
ty; tending indeed to overthrow it by teaching 
the vast importance of externals in religion, 
and the great stress^ we ought to lay on the 
traditions and conimandmciils of men. — There 
is one good use indeed to be made of .such 
treatises, and of this in particular, and which 
1 sincerely pray our superiors ma}^ have the 
grace to make of it — namely, to draw from it 
Iresh arguments for reformation of our present 
system of ecclesiastical matters, which, in my 
opinion, the good doctor perhaps without de- 
signing it, hath afforded in greater abundance, 
and with more advantage, than ev^en tHe au- 
thors of the Free and Candid Disquisitions 
themselves. 

I am^ dear Sir, ypur afFeClionate Servant, 
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E would be glad to know, xohat doc- 
trine of the Trinity is here proposed as the sub- 
ject of examination? viz. whether the acr'ipttire. 
doctrine, or the church's doctrine. If the for- 
mer, we have little to do with the church's 
terms. If the church-doftfiiie ol' the ’’JVinity 
is to be examined, we presume the end of that 
examinatlou must be to find out, whether the 
church and the scriptures agree in the do(5lrine 
upon this subject, taught by them respe6tively. 
In either of these cases, rules of caution, such 
as a zealous friend of the church may suggest, 
are very likely to be such incumbrances and 
limitations upon the freedom of examination, 
as may tend rather to make it unsuccessful. 
We therefore take the warning, and shall ac- 
cording! v be upon our guard. 

1. 'Wc arc told that the church-terms shordd 
be understood in that sense only, in which 
they are used by the church, and in no other 
sense; and the reason given for this is, that they 
are church terms and not scripture terms. So 
that though these terms may be understood in 
a sense more agreeable to scripture than that 
sense which the church puts u^oii them, yet 
the examiner is not to understand them in that 
•so uiideV sense, but iu the church sense only: 
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and the case being stated upon the game prin- 
ciples, with respeCl to Dr. Clarke’s terms, the 
X, scriptures seem to be excluded from all inter- 
"^osition in this examination, so far at least as 
the church terms, and Dr. Clarke's terms are 
Concerned. However, it would be sorrie com- 
fort, if we were no more, nor any otherwise 
bound to the sense of these church terms, than 
ifo those of Dr. Clarke, who, I dare say, would 
have allowed us to put any scriptiual sense 
upon his terms. And therefore, why we ought 
to interpret Dr, Clarke’s terms in Dr. Clarke's 
sense, exclusively of all other senses, is a mys- 
tery to me, who never heard before of any ob- 
ligation to subscribe to Dr. Clarke's Scripture 
Doftrine, &c. 

2. If I understand this casuist, unity is to 
be understood as standing for one godhead on- 
ly. For one (iod, understood only in opposi- 
tion to idols or false gocls, hut not in opposi- 
tion to more tliau one person so called, is to 
be understood only one godhead ; nor indeed 

can be understood (as limited by Dr. Sharpe) 
of owe God, as distingui.shed fi om one godhead. 
^o\v godhead \s iiidee<l a scri])ture word, but a 
word of which unity is no where predicated in 
scripture. So that the Drs. unity, or one god- 
t head, is a term. u hose sense as given by the 
church, is not to be found in scripture: and 
as we apprehend the one God of the scriptures 
is not used in opposition only to every thing, 
but to every person that is not by nature di- 
■\'ine and eternal.-r- But what docs the casuist 
njeau^by what follows? Unity, says he, as 
used 'in this ""subjeft, is not a scripture term. 
But all. the world* knows, that, as it is used in 
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tins stlbje6^, it is a metaphysical and a philo- 
sophical term; and yet the Dr. tells us, that 
We must take the notion of unity as used-ijp.- 
this subjedt, not from metaphysical definitions,' 
or human reasoning and philosophy, but 
WHOLLT from the scripture accounts of it. 
That is to say, we must take our notions from 
scripture of a thing for which the scripture has 
not a name! What confusion and inconsis* 
tency ! — But however, we say that unity is a 
scripture term, and has the same sense of 
agreement, concortl, and communion, where 
the oneness of the Father and Son is spoken of, 
as it has where the term itself is used in n^hat 
the Dr. would have us believe' is an inferior 
sense. That they (the Apostles) may be one, 
even as wc ] the Father and the Son] arc one. 
This unity oi' the Father and the Son therefore, 
must either he an unity agreement, concord, 
or couDunnion ; or the unity of the apostles 
must he an unity of godhead. And if this unity 
of thcFathcrand Son is never expressed in any 
different terms in scri[>1ure, the Dr. is desired 
to inform us by what ap[)lication of his me- 
taphysical distindfion, wc are to understand 
the same t^’rms in a different sense. 

If the term substance ap|^;l;eil to thcTri- 
nity he a term transferred to that subjei'if, it 
must be transferred from some other subject, 
and consequently cannot be exclusive of all 
other senses, but that wherein it denotes the 
suppositum in which the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, and all the divine attributes are uiiitcd. 
For then it must be transferred frrtm. : 

that is, not transferred at all; or, in othe^ 
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words, must be substance in no sense at alL 
Whence I am afraid it will follow that the same 
Liniments which exclude the idea of extensiort 
from substance, will likewise exclude the idea 
of substance itself from this subject. And then 
the church-term substance may, and mnst be as 
void of authority from scripture, as the term 
extension. And the result will be, that the 
church must have a sense and ideas of stib^ 
stance of her own, in applying that word ter 
the Trinity, which do not belong to substance, 
but to something else; no body know’s what. 

4, AVhen the scriptures speak of Father, Son, 
and Holy'^ Spirit, they always speak of them as 
distinct, separate beings, wliich istlie ordinary 
sense of the w'ord person. If the church uses 
the term person in any other sense, and parti- 
cularly in a sense which excludes this idea of 
person, all that can be said is, that the church, 
rather than not talk of what she neither under- 
stands herself, nor can make any body else un- 
derstand, will talk jargon. If she would be 
understood and believed, she must not send us- 
to Atlianasius, but to Jesus and John and 
Paul. 

5. If the proprieties of the connexion be- 
tween person and substance, cannot be disco- 
vered, how can the connexion itself be disco- 
vered? We say the connexion and mutual 
relation of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, and 
the proprieties of that connexion are suffici- 
ently discovered in the scriptures, and we have 
no occasion to seek for farther discoveries; 
and , they who do, will, we apprehend, only set 
themselves fast. The Dr. takes it for granted, 
.that in the human person two different sub- 
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stances, or two different natures ate united. 
Suppose it should be denied that there are two 
different substances or in tlie compound 

man, how would the Dr. prove it? Hesa^slt- 
is matter of experience. JBut another may say, 
he has no experience of.any difference of natures 
or substances in his eoinposition. How would 
the casuist convince him? No other way 1 am 
afraid than by transferring terms from some 
other sulyecl, and leaving their proper signiii- 
cation behind him. If X\\C7nanner of the con- 
nexion of these two different natures is the only 
thing we ate ignorant of, with respett to the 
composition of man, we must then know that 
tliere are two different natures or substances iii 
man, and that these two different natures and 
substances aref connc6lcd some way. Ihit if I 
certainly know and see by intuition or expe- 
rjence, that twf) different natures or substances 
are connefted in one subject, I must certainly 
know and see the manner how, or else how is 
it possible for me to know or to conceive, 
cither that tliese substances are different, or 
tlntt they are connected ? This argument taken 
fro'm the composition of man, hath long been 
the palmary sophism, used to stop the inoutlis 
of those who complain of the unintelligihte ex- 
plications of the Trinity; and has just as much 
merit in it, as the logic of the popish priest, 
who began his argument for transubstantiation, 
by presupposing Lord Halifax's belief of the 
Trinity. 

6, We do not complain that the doftrine oi 
the Trinity is not made more intoll igible^ in th( 
scriptures. We acknowledge, and are thank' 

\ z a 
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ful that it is sufficiently intelligible there for 
our purposes. Ihit we' complain, and justly, 
tiuit the church hath made this doctrine less 
^ rntclligible than the scriptures leave it. — ^‘Pro- 
bahly says the Dr. had more been told us, 
we had been no wi^ser.’" How so? “ lie- 
can've we arc not capable ot* understanding 
‘‘ beyond our conceptions.” ’ Hence it slioiild 
seem to be a reasonable deduction, tliat AH 
jnighty God disi>eusctl no more knowledge to 
man, tlian his conceptions would admit of. In 
other words, every thing revealed is intelligi- 
ble by man. But if any part of the dofitrine 
of the Trinity is incomprehensible^ as the Dr. 
after the pseudo Athanasius \vould have it, it 
shouht seem to follow that something is re- 
vealed to man, for which man is no wiser. 
Which, whetlier it be agreeable to tlie current 
account in scrij)ture of Godfs dispensations of 
knowledge, we leave the Dr. to consider. — If 
by personal charactersy the Dr. means only as 
1 suspect, personal names, I must tell him that 
v/hatever he inaj^ do, other people call the Fa- 
ther, Son, and Spirit, persons fora better rea- 
son than tliat, namely, because they have per- 
sonal actiofis and ojjiccs ascribed to them, and 
unless these ac lions and offices are only nameSy 
we say that must denote real and not 71 q- 
minal persons. The Dr. adds, ‘Sve also learn 
that each of tliese [persons] hath attributes 
strictl)^ and properly divine, and incommu- 
nicabic to creatures.” Where the Dr. learns 
tliis, any where except in tlie athanasian creed, 

I cadnot /:elT: but learn it where he will, if he 
conclude from it that each of these is properly 
4ind truly God; there are others who will cou- 
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elude from that conclusion, that there are three 
proper a.u(\ true Gods: and either that Paul 
is mistaken rvheu he sax's there is but one God 
even the Father, or tlie Dr. must be mistailiei\ 
in some part of his deduction. And indeed, 
xvho is it that cannot^come at his own deduc- 
tions, if he may have the leave the Dr. has 
here taken, of compounding his hypothesis of 
his own peculiar notions, with the principles 
of his adversary?* 

7 . The ditt'erence between the oeconomical 
consideration of the word incarnate, and the 
absolute consideration of the dh inc ^0705 before 
the incarnation, the Dr. cnrleavours to illus- 
trate by an instance which indeed exhibits no 
difference at all. The exalted character which 
the wordhzA with the father before the world 
was, when the word in the begbining was God, 
as well as with God, may, for ajiy thing that 
appears besides the DoGor’s repeated assertion, 
suffer no diminution by saying, that the cha- 
racter was derived from the Father before the 
incarnation, as well as the poxcer wad judgine 7 it 
afterwarils. The point to be settled is, whe- 

* I couM name a writer not Inferior to Dr. S. either in fame or 
real merit, who ha^kfaid, liiat the power of knowing mens hearts, was 
to him, the ftrongell proof of the divinity of the Son, I'he Dr* 
will hardly fay, that this attribute was incommunicable by the Father^ 
cfpeciaily as it was an attribute of the word incarnate ; of which he 
was in poCrefTipn when he was not xoith God in Sr. John's meaning ; 
•his obfervation will bear very hard on the Dr's, ingenious dilUoc- 
tion beiween the ahfolute and ceconomical charafier of the word . 
For if the word incarnate actually bad one of the higheft attributes of 
the Deity, during that incarnation, will it not follow that all his pow« 
ers both before, during, and after his incarnaiioijj are oUhf$fame^ and 
IKX of a diflFeicnt coniicletaiion? And that the wftr4 oecoxBomical h 
no more than a technical lerm, invented to fupport a lame andarbi- 
er»ry hypoihefis. 
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thcr St. John’s ■w'prHs, Ka» flio? nr « mo(, are to be 
understood of t]ie same God zcith wbdjn the 
word was in the beginning, or of a person dis- 
jtnig-uished from the supreme God : that is to 
say, whether St. John meant that the was 
with himself <»r some otjier? St. liimself 

is siipposed to have sufticiently marked tliedis- 
tindtion, by adding the article to distin- 

guish the God with whom the xor*? w'as, from 
the ^oye; himself; the 0t«s, who was with thelo" 
Btov. The Dr. knows very well that Origcn took 
notice of this distin^lion, and insisted on it, in 
very plain terms. And 1 know very well, that 
the editors of Origen’s works in latin, wrote 
the word cv/t7t’, or & rule of caution, over against 
this explanation in that ctlition. But giving 
cautions, or asserting different senses, is not 
answering argunients. The Dr. allows the 
word may be called God, on account of tlie 
power and judgment conferred on him by the 
father; and why may he not be called God, 
with the same limitation, on account of his 
exalted character derived from the Father be- 
fore the incarnation, without any diminution 
of that character? Becairsc, says the Dr. the 
and consequently the exalted chaiactcr 
Was iVom eternity. f\ e should desire to see 
this proved from scripture in the Dr's, sense 
of eternal or eternity. But supposing this 
proved, what is the Dr's, quarrel Avith Mr. 
Romaine and his fclloAVs, but that they asscit 
the selfTexistencc of the word, exclusive of 
lirtf/ geneiation, /?c/ha'e the incarnation ? And 
yet d»es hot,_,rhat eternity, w-hich according to 
fhe Dr. ex'cl tides the derivation of the exalted 
cJiarat'ter of the from tlie Father, plainly 
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jinjply that very self existence? Allow the ejr- 
filted character to be derived, though ever so 
far back before the world, and the power and 
judgment given afterwards, is an addition:^, ' 
not a diminution of that character; or if a di- 
minution, it is a diminution for which the scrip- 
tures are to bear the blame; for the Dr. may 
search the scriptures long enough, before he 
will find that the word had this power and 
judgment absolutely in, and of himself, whe- 
ther considered as incarnate or eternal. We 
conclude then that this oeconomical distinction, 
is neither more nor less than an ingenious de- 
vice, invented by Dr. Waterland, to extricate 
liimself out of the difficulties laid upon liim, 
by Dr. Clarke’s scripture-dodirine; and wc are 
the rather of this opinion, as n e observ^e no 
-such distinciion marked by St. John, Avhere 
he certainly would have marked it if it had 
been real; namely, in the beginning of his 
gospel. On^the contrary, St. John speaks of 
the word, which was God, was with Gotl in the 
beginning, by whom* all things were made — 
without whom lUithing was made — in Avhom 
was life— who was in the M'orld — the very 
world which was made bp or through him — who 
came a light into the world, — St. John, I say, 
.sj»eaks of this >^ovo; as one aqd the same ^oyor, 
and for any tittle that appears to the contrary, 
under and the same consideration ; e-mZ/h/g 
Jiis character just as much when he speaks of 
liim as in the world, as before the world was, 
as M'ill readily appear to an unprejudiced reader 
oi’ St. Jolt’s discourse. ^ f 

8. The Dr, hath stated his Sample ©f ex- 
clusive terms, very unfairly and fallacioqsly. 
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One Gody even the Father^ excludes the Son 
from being God ^with underived powers, and 
one Lord Jesus Christy excludes the Father 
being Lord with derived powers ; and one 
tf/y/nV, excludes both the lather and Son from 
being Spirits, so commissioned and sent^ as was 
tlie one Spirit called the' Comforter. We have 
no fear of making the scriptures inconsistent 
with themsel ves, by this interpretation, because 
these exclusions and limitations are marked in 
the scriptures with the utmost precision, and 
without any, tlie least liint tliat this is done 
onlif in an <economical sense. As to the two 
passages of tlie same apostle John^ which the 
Dr. thinks it necessary to bring the oeconomi-' 
cal consideration to reconcile, the case stands 
plainly thus.— the only true God— John 
xvii. 3, are the words of Jesus Christ, and, 
without all doubt, addressed by him to the 
Father, And the word only must in this place 
be understood, to be not cecononuzalhj but r/i- 
solutely exclusive of all other Gods; for other- 
wise there may be true Gods, besides him who 
IS the only true God. If therefore this apostle, 
speaking of the Son, says that he is the true 
God in an absolute ^nse, be most manifestly 
coiiti adifts what lie Jiimself tells us, Jesus 
Christ taught epneerning the true God. But 
however, it hajipens that the apostle, 1 John, 
y, i20, is not speaking of the Son as true God. 
In the beginning of the verse, tlie apostle says 
He know that the Son of God is come^ and 
hath given us an understanding that we may 
him that is true, yivwrxiDyw-fv tov oiXrAivov , — 
Ihiiis tar «tlft^ Son is sufficiently distinguished 
trom him who is to be known (the by 
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the urKlerstancling which tlij; Son hath given 
■us. — The apostle goes on to say — And we are 
in him that is true : the same still ^ 

should seem that was s[)oken of before. 
i&Vjfl'/yjc will say, no; for the following words 

IV raiviu aura Intro-J Xfirw ;g-C put ill opposition with 

™ a^„ 0 ,va, wliich immediately precede. But if 
this he so, I am afraid the Sou will be the true 
(rod in his a^conomical capacity, for whatever 
is predicated of the Son by name, is accoi fling 
to the Dr’s, tlistin^'tion predicated oeconomi- 
cally. But this Is not all, if ax*i6*v« is not the 
antecedent to the word in the above cited 
clause, we desire to knoM what is? And if 
«xdSiv» is the antecedent to »vtv, it is impossible 
that Twuiw should be put in opposition with ru 
axti(?»v«; and the construftion must of necessity 
be this — And xve are in him that is true, in * 
[i. e. throughj his Son Jesus Christ. Here all 
is plain, consistent, and grammatical; thedis- 
tinftioii is kept up from the beginning ol' the 
verse, to tlie end of it ; and this true (lod ap- 
pears to be that true God and no other, which 
the Son came to reveal. And the result of all 
will be, that St. John in this passage of the 
epistle, i.s only teaching and confirming the 
same doGrinc, vdiicli he tells us elsewhere, his 
master taught. Besides, the'Dr. cannot he ig- 
norant that St. J<ihns\vo\'d% in the Qlst. verse, 
are supposed h}’ some competent judges to de- 
note that St. .Tohn’.s design in this wliole epis- 
tle, was to as.seit the honour and dignity of 
the true God, in opposition to idols and false 
Gods, in Which case, as he so etipr^essl/and so 
often distinguishes tlie Father from the .Son, 
he must be understood, as St, Paul is to be 
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mid/erstood, of the one pod, the one trite God 
the Father, without taking in any idea of 
conijjounded Godhead; and all those charac- 
terstof Dix-i.iift/ ascribed to the Son, by St. 
John’s peculiarity of expression will amount to 
no n;oif tlian a description of that near com- 
munion which the Sou had with the JTather be- 
fore his incarnation, by which he was qualified 
«|)iyio-9a4T6v Seov. John 'i. 18. when he came into 
the world. The Dr. know.s likewise, that some 
very learned men have said, that idols in scrip- 
ture are always put in opposition to God the 
Father, and to tliis, I llijuk the Dr. himself 
asserts, ihongh with soiiie unwillingness. No. 2. 

9- If the pecidiarity in the charatter of the 
Father, cannot be too highly thought oj\ it can. 
In/'ily be too highly spoken oj. And to what 
other sort of imprepriciy of speaking the Dr. 
refers, one cannot easily te.l: for the inipro- 
pi K t\ of Mr. Jlomainc, sjiecified in tlie next 
period, consists in speaking too highly, not of 
the Father, but of the Son. i\Ir. jlomuine, y\a 
tliiiik, is suflicicutly justified by the rules of 
logic, in infering the seif-cxi.st. :u e of the Son 
from th.it sort of eternity, Mdiich Dr. Sharpe 
jisei i'.K s to the Son; though he could not by 
tlic sanie rules of logic, be justified in inferring 
the Son's self-cxi.stenee, from Ins existence be- 
fore all 'lVuvUIa' ; because tlic scriptures arc no 
where express, as Dr. Sharpe most unwarrant- 
.nbly assumes, that before all worlds, and f rom 
fill eternity, are equivalent expressions. And 
as Mr. Roma/ne eaiMiot ini'ev the setf-ea isience, 
so luit iu'v can Dr. S. infer the necessary c.i'~ 
'isteiH't: oF the‘Kon, from any expressions truly 
and |)iopcrly scriptural. We leave theip there- 
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£ore to fight out this battle, as they may with 
the weapons of tlie church. ‘Ifut when the Dr, 
comes to talk with other sort of men, he must 
be desired to come out of his church-fastnesses, 
and to tell us plainly and cxplicitlv, what is 
the difllerence between resolving into the pa^ 
ternity, and refering'np to it? lie says tliat 
tliey who resolve into the paternity, what is 
only to be referred up to it, lean too much oil 
their own private sentiments ; which is, as I 
apprehend, to say that they think loo highly^ 
of the peculiar something in the character of 
the lirst person. If there is not an original 
perfection in the paternity, inconsistent with 
the commnnication of it to any other person 
or persons, the peculiarity in the cliaiacter of 
the first person, may be too highly thought of. 
Agreeably to wliieii imputaliou upon suen lea- 
tiers on their own private sentiments, the Dr. 
asks, “how can they tell that all the perfefti- 
“ ons, iSre. of the Deity yiaternity only ex- 
“ ceptcil) were not communicated whole and 
“ entire, so as to he the same in ont' pt rson, 
“ as in another?” I suj>pi.t5>e these gentlemen^ 
would answer, because the very exteption oi 
tlie jiaternity, makes the coimnunieation ot alt 
the perfections of the Deity, whole and entire, 
an impossible supposition, .lie ask.t again, 
“ how should they he alile to know tljiit tlie 
“ jiriority, or pre-eminence (conceive ot il as 
** highly as you pleascl which was ncct's.'i:!i liy 
“ couse<iucnt on the paternal relation, iinpiicd 
“ an absolute supremacy, au ineommiinleablc 
“ right of dominion, and such qtjier fh '^ngs, as 
“ they would represent to be jpcoftsisteitt with 
filiation and procession?” I imagine ti>e 
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answer would be, that the priority or pre-emi- 
nence ascribed to tlie paternal relation in the 
scriptures, do necessarily imply an incommu- 
nicable supremacy, &c. unless such priority, 
pre-eminence, paternal relation, such as they 
are exhibited in the scriptures, must be sup- 
posed to stand for mere sounds u ithout ideas. 
Supremacy is a term which, according to the 
natural idea of it, is as inconsistent with com- 
munication, partition, &c. as paternity itself. 
And if, in reason, supremacy, absolute domi- 
nion, and the godhead, must ever go togetlier, 
'paternity must ever go along with them ; and 
if the godhead is communicated, paternity 
jnust be upon the I)r‘s. own principles, be com- 
inunicated too, and the inejiahlc manner will 
do just as well for the solution of the commu- 
nication of the paternity, as of the communi- 
cation of the supremacy. When the Dr. says, 
that “the term Father doth not 'mply these 
“ things, neither do the scriptures say them,” 
he imposes upon himself, as well as his lea- 
ders. It is not what tlie tcim Father im- 
plies, simply taken, that is the (lucstiou, hut 
what is imi)licd in the terms, p'alher of alt, 
who is above all, whicli the Dr. knows are ex- 
pressi/ms, or sayings of scripture upon this very 
subjet:!. For the rest, we are not at all con- 
cerned for the honour of any terms and expres- 
sums, merely because they are called catholic. 
Wc, therefore, as above-mentioned, willingly 
leave this part of the controversy to be dis- 
cussed by the Dr. and those sanguine persons^ 
wboiwhis catholic hypotliesis requires him to 
oppose. Iv'ccommentling it to the Dr. that 
while he ;s proving, eternal generation, and 
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everlasting Son of the Father, not to be con-* 
tradittions, be would apply some of his own 
rules of caution, to the keeping of his athana-/ 
sian faith whole and undeJUed. * • . 

10. To this se«Hioa we luive little to say, but 
that the difficulties attending our conceptions 
of the etcrnilu, &c. natural attributes of God, 
arc of (juitc another nature than those difficul- 
ties, M'hich attend the conception of the com- 
munication of iliesc attributes. Eternity, in- 
Jinily, ubiquity, arc simple ideas, and revela- 
tion assists ns in tlie conception of these, by 
refei ring to siu li manifest and incontestible 
effeets of tlicm, as arc not beyond the reach of 
our undcrstaiulings. JJut the communication 
of tliese attrlliiiliS, to more beings than one, is 
a (.'(.'inplex i<l( a, naturally implying a contra- 
rlit'iion tcjw.ods tiic conception of which, we 
have; no assistance from revelation. For so 
fa: IS revciatiui! lias been brought in evidence 
by tile cliureli, for llie reality of such commu- 
nication, rcvclati ni has, wc appveliend, been 
greatly injund; and man . parts of it, which, 
when vi' wed in the indvt -J and single eye of 
common sense, have an])ea:ed, and always will 
apjiear to us clear and cob. rent fuic willi ano- 
ther, have, V. ben viewer! ibrongh the sper'tacles 
of the elinreb, ajipeared obs^m e and inconsis- 
tent, and lia’.e been interpreted In such me- 
tliods, as can only serve to eonfonud all lan- 
guage, and reverse all the natural oialer and 
succession of human ideas. We sliall there- 
fore i)ay very little aticntioii to the authority 
of the chiir'ch, nor to any gcjteral tAdVrage 
whicli is not the genuine and niipiVludicTd re- 
euU of searching the scriptures, whether these 
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ifiings are so. \\Ce do not indeed comprehend 
nvhat this gfentteman means bj the genera/ suf- 
■' ft'ag;,eot‘ Christendom. We know of no suffrage 
nf-ciiristetulom. which has been general upoK 
this Sitbieth This learned man cannot but 
know, that the disputess, have been very hot. 
even of late y6ars, what was the suffrage of 
cliristcfidoth before the council ot Nice. And 
the presirmption has generally been, that the 
general suffrage on this head, was greatly 
against ^’hat the Dr. calls the catholic doctrine. 
The bishop of Clogher, or whoever it was that 
defended the Ksaay bn Spirit, hrotight a long 
passage; i\om Jttxirn Marttfr, wdiich has a very 
unfavourable aspect towards the catholie doc^ 
trine, particularly that of Athanasius. — Epi- 
haniuk, another ancient father, interprets 1 John 
V, <2.0. by refei ing tr»v tnthcFather; 

Origen's opinion of John i, 1. wC have menti- 
onctl above, and as Dr. S. must know all this, 
and much -more to the same purpose, we are 
greatly suvprisct! to find him appealing first to 
the chiisliae.s wlio lived nearest the times of 
the apostles, and ihett slurring lhe.se tipon us, 
by a sleight of hand, as if they weie the Chris- 
tians who eonijjosed the first gentMiil councils, 
and oppressing ns vrith an Jinthority in the ag- 
gregate, wiiich, w'hen it contes to be analyzed, 
is as ineongritous one part of it with another, 
as the Dr's. .sy.stem is with that of Dr. Clarke. 
Surely tiie Dr. must lose all the merit of his 
moderation, when it appears that he makes no 
better use of it, than for a cover to so much 
dising^nuity. * ' 

I ha\e left what I have to say of Dr. Clarke 
to the last, yet I may say it altogctiter. If 
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the person to whose consideration these rules 
of caution are proposed, has adopted Dr. 
Clarke's system, to the exclusion of all others^ 
or to the exclusion of any interpretation of^the 
scriptures different from Dr, Clarke’s, he must 
be left to the defence, of hiis own hero. If lie 
hath left himself room to dissent from Dr. 
Clarke, Avhere Dr. Clarke dissents, in ///.? judg- 
ment, from scripture, the casuist is to blame to 
press him with Dr. Clarke's hypothesis in the 
manner he has done. 

As to Dr. Clarke himself, the case appears 
to me to have stood thus. He was a man of a 
most meek and gentle temper, which is too of- 
ten attended Avith some degree of timidity. 
His lot in life fell among a set of bigot ted and 
furious churchmen, who would, Avitli the ut- 
most self-approbation, have burnt him for an 
heretic. This he quickly found out, and began 
to feel some mortifying effects of their malevo- 
lence. He had the example of honest, un- 
daunted Whiston before liis eyes, Avliom the 
same sort of men bad deprived of his bread, 
though perhaps bating his opinions, he vv^as one 
of the most innocent, as well as the most use- 
ful men tlicn living; nay, so it was, that al- 
though tlic province wherein he was mo.'=>t use- 
ful, had no sort of influential connexion with 
his theological opinions, his academical inqui- 
sitors could sulfer themselves to turn him out 
to starve in the wide world, v^^ith every cir- 
eiimstaiice of ignominy and cruelty, which it 
was in their power to intlift, and with more se- 
verity indeed than they could 'justify/ either 
upon the principles of Christianity, or tlie ori- 
ginal plan of a protestant establishment; and [ 
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liavc heard it often said, that had Whiston ap- 
pealed to the more equitable laws of his coini* 
try,^ he might have had a severe amends for the 
unparalleled injuries he suffered by the arbitrary 
unprecedented proceedings of his expulsion. 
In vain did he call upou his persecutors for a 
fair and impartial examination. That was a 
method by vdtich, tliough Whiston probably 
would not have carried all his ])oints, yet their 
own system would have suffered very consi- 
derably, and their business was to support that 
at all events. And being conscious (such of 
them 1 mean as knew any thing of the matter) 
that fair and open debate would never do any 
credit to their cause, they found the readiest 
way would be to starve the man who opposed 
it, and to the utmost of their influence, to ren- 
der him infamous. This they had in their 
power, and this they put in })i aetice, leaving it 
to whom it might concern to reconcile their 
conduct to the character of rlnistian teachers, 
and disciples of the meek and merciful Jesus. 
— Whiston, ovi his part, superior to every at- 
tack of their malicious bigotry, bore the tri- 
umphs of their insolence, not only with pati- 
ence and evenness of temper ; hut even with 
uncommon alacrity he pursued his studies, 
was indefatigabl(^ iu his lahoiirs, and under all 
the disadvantages of subsisting liy charitable 
benel'a^tions, and pf being browbreaten and 
reviled, by every orthodox dunce of figure, 
and libelled by every profligate scribbler in the 
pay or depentlance of the church, he found the 
means ''to do more real good to the world, avert 
while he lived in it, without any province or 
ftoy chara&er, than all the whole group of his 
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persecutors were ever either able or willing to 
<lo, with all the solemnities of otlice, and all 
tlie encouragement of titles and stipends fi^pm 
the public about them. He was indeed gifle*tU 
with a large measure of that Christian tortitude, 
which falls to the sliarc of few men in de- 
gree, and to Dr. Clarke in particular, but in a 
very small proportion. — This e.xainple the Dr. 
had before his eyes, and saw he could not en- 
dure the tenth part of what gave Whiston no 
sort of anxiety. He had caretully counted the 
cost, and found he could not carry his plan 
into execution at so much expence. 

To cxcliange his reputation, liis subsistence, 
his station and influence, for the reproof of so- 
lemn hypocrisy, the sneers and rancorous re- 
fieftiou of envy, and the hair-brained insults 
of ignorance and stupidity, was probably what 
be could not bear to think of. He saw the 
same pack which had run down poor defence- 
less Whiston, were equally sharp set upon his 
destrudlion. He was too a more considerable 
sacrifice. Whiston, with great talents, the 
most benevolent of hearts, and an eager appe- 
tite for doing any possible good, and in many 
cases no bad judgment hoAV to apply ms ma- 
terials to the best purposes, had yet some pecu- 
liarities and indiscretions whfch were pitied 
among his friends, and even made him ridicu- 
lous to some of his well wishers ; while Dr. 
Clarke’s very mistakes were such efforts or ge- 
nius and capacity, as made him the admiiation 
of all Europe, who must have looked upon the 
fall of such a man by a national Spiy t or ven- 
geance, to be the elfea of something extremely 
® A a 
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criminal, since bis uncommon and superior 
merit could not support him against the vio- 
IcnjL^e of his enraged countrymen. There is 
«gieat reason to believe, that considerations of 
this kind made very deep impressions upon the 
peaceable spirit of Dr„ Clarke; he therefore 
stopped short, prudently no doubt with respect 
to his oMm worldly ease, but very unhappily 
for those generous and Christian minds, who in 
this generation are labouring and groaning un- 
der the yoke of a most oppressive ecclesiastical 
establishment, bound upon them by the cords 
of a church-authority, inconsistent with every 
pretence to Christian liberty, and the genuine 
principles of the protestant religion. The ruin 
of a Clarke, or an Hoadly, would indeed have 
made a most infamous figure in the annals of 
our country. Hut could these men have pre- 
vailed with themselves to have stood the fiery 
trial, and to have a6tcd up in all respefts to 
their principles, the worse it bad fared with 
tJiem, the more would the succeeding age have 
detested the spirit which laid such hardships 
upon them, and very probably by this time 
would have put it utterly out of the power of 
blind headlong orthodoxy, to have done any- 
more miscliief of the same sort. As it is, the 
author o\‘ the Scripture Doctrine the Trinity, 
ilied in the bosom of the church, which Ive had 
shewn to be inconsistent w'ilh her own princi- 
ples; and the writer of the Common Rights of 
Subjects defended, is very likely to die a bishop- 
of th^e first rank in an ecclesiastical establish- 
ment; foiyidfd upon and supported by those 
■very Tests, wliich he hath demonstrated to be 
utterly irreconciieable to all religious, civile 
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and natural equity. From which condu6t, the 
tenderest conclusion that either friends or ene- 
mies can draw, must be, that the points tliey 
severally concerned themselves to inaint^ti,. 
were not in their private opinion worth the 
Contending for, at lca%t were not of that value 
as to justify them to the world for venturing 
for their sake a single shilling of their emolu- 
ments, or a single moment of their temporal 
repose. 

Having premised thus much, we can now 
with more advantage proceed to account for 
Dr. Clarke’s condn^t in the articles obje6lecl 
to by Dr. S. 

1. Whether Dr. Sharpe hath made a true or 
a fair representation of the state wherein Dr. 
Clarice left the controversy, I have not leisure 
to examine. For my part, I cannot but think 
it highly improbable that Dr. Clarke should 
imagine a sort of beings who were neither 
Gods nor creatures, or that he should give oc- 
casion by his expressions to any man else to 
imagine it. No man could express himself 
with more perspicuity and precision than Dr, 
Clarke, when he thought fit: and it he really 
dropped his inquiry on this subjeef at any in- 
conceivable point. Dr. Sharpe may now see 
who and what it was that drove him to it. He 
did not chuse for the reasons I have given, to 
pursue his lights, whither he plainly saw they 
would lead him. We pity his weakness, ancl 
have full as much occasion to be sorry for it, 
as Dr. S. has to rejoice at it. For should the' 
scriptures be fairly examined, a»id found to 
contradid Dr. Clarke’s senst?, or ratUer hw 
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itnagi nations above-mentioned, they would 
Jirobably be found to determine on the side 
vhU;h Dr. S. is by no means disposed to fa- 
vdtlr. 

2. As to metapliysieal notions, iliacos inter 
muros peccatur et e.vtrcu: and when one consi- 
ders Dr. Watcrland’s feats this way, such ob- 
jeetions come with a very ill grace from those 
ivho fight under his banner, as I imagine the 
learned casuist would be understood to do. 
lJut indeed, Dr. Clarke has here a particular 
advantage over tlie Waterlandians, since, 
whatever it was that tempted him into his pecu- 
liar cost of thought about the Trinity , he did 
his endeavour to have the doi'^rine settled, not 
by metaphysics, but ScairruHE. If indeed 
he shewed any inclination to interpret scrip- 
ture by his own metaphysics, he is so far not 
to be commended ; though even this is a fault 
in which Dr. Watcrland is as deep as Dr. 
Clarke. In the mean time, be it observed to 
the honour of Dr. Clarke, that by bringing 
out every text he could find relating to" this 
subject, even ever so remotely, he shewed a dis- 
position to liav^e the point thoroiigldy discus- 
sed ; and I am much niistakeu if a thorough 
pace«l Athanasiaii would not tremble to look at 
that formidable* list of scriptural testimonies, 
in the arrangement and under the titles Dr. 
Clarke hath exhibited them, even though Dr. 
Clarke had not added a single note, or a single 
paraphrase, to illustrate one of them. It will 
be long enough before the followers of Dr. 
fVath'lan^^'iW try to support the church’s 
doctrine of the Trinity by the same method. 
4-S. to Dr. Clarke’s metaphysical notions, per- 
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haps I may disapprove them in some things 
where the casuist agrees with them, as miicl) 
as he disapproves tiiem on the subje^l of, the 
Trinity. So I suspeOt by the little 1 haves'fceni 
of his letters to Airs, Cock burn. Vou, my 
friend, know what opinion I have of his argu- 
ment a pT'iori, his notions of the natural im- 
mortality of the soul, &c. and yet 1 think, I 
may truly say, that I have read over his Scrip- 
ture-doctrine without perceiving his scripture, 
proofs very much, if at all, aft'ed’ted by his me- 
taphysical notions. 

5. Tlie casuist well knows, that what he here 
calls rather retracting, was not allowed H 
Dr, Clarke to he any retraction at all. Me 
must know that Dr. Clarke openly remonstra- 
ted against that representation of his meaning, 
as most highly injurious to him, and a con- 
temptible artitice of those tvho wouKl have 
^turned the bare preliminaries of a truce, into 
the tokens of a defeat. Honest IVh 'iston says, 
Life of Dr, Clarke, page 56, the true point 
was, save thyself and us. And so no doubt the 
upper house understood it. But the bigots of 
the lower house would have it a recantation, 
or a retraction, and one cannot but be sorry 
that so good and wise a manias Dr, S. should 
be fond at this time of the day to echo their 
nonsense. But he has don® worse, he has re- 
presented the matter liere as if hU friends con- 
demned and lamented this step, as zrealretrttc- 
tation. Whereas Dr. S. might have known, 
that his friends, who expostuTated with lym oti 
this part of his condmft, alldved-sf was ilot a, 
real retractation of any thing he had said 
fare-. Wdiiston, tf. s.page 58, l^ut condemned 
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U only because it Avas so very like a retracta^ 
and yet was not such . — This cxpostula- 
tjipn produced an explanatoiy pa[>er from Dr. 
C'kt^c. To tlds paper Dr. S. sliould have ap- 
pealed, bad be meant to be ingenuous. This 
paper, he knows, opene*! the eyes of the loAver 
liouse, and disappointed their triumplis. Tliey 
vffsolved, tliat there was no recantation in the 
case, nor any satisfaction given : and hud they 
not been restrained by' the ptiulenceand mode- 
ration of the bishops, would, without doubt, 
have treated him accordingly, that is, as a pes- 
tilent heretic If Dr. S. will subscribe this 
proposition, God the Father alone is, and is to 
he honoured, as being, and the ori” 

ginal of all, himself without original, he will 
allow Dr. S. to make as much as lie can of Dr. 
Clarke’s retraflation. 

4. As to Dr. Clarke's attempts to Avhiten 
the negro, that is, to reconcile our church 
forjtns to scripture doftrine, we must ascribe it 
tb his frailty, that fear of falling into the hands 
pf his furious and relentless enemies, which 
drew him into all his inconveniences. The 
pburchmen, however, should forgive him this 
wiron'g, till tbe.v.are able to reconcile their fotins 
and the scriptures on their own plan. In the 
ni^n, time, he it ‘ob.served, that Dr. Clarke's 
crrorwill probably, be esteemed by honest men 
and competent judges, of a less malignant na- 
ture,, and tendency, than that of the cburcb- 
|ne^, Dr. Clarke, left tlie scriptures to .speak 
'ilbejr own natural unstrained sense.and only en- 

t avoiVred toj^resit the human, fallible sense of 
forms,- to a coincidence with them. 

. are eouunonly observed, to keep 

m 
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striftly to the natural seTise.of the forrhs, and 
to wrest the scriptures to favour and abfet 
them. Upon the whole. Dr. S’s casting tlnngs 
in Dr. C*s teeth, seems to me, to be like 
condui5l of those inquisitors, who first put the 
heretic upon the rack, and then burn hint for 
those incautious, perhaps, false confessions^ 
which he made to deliver himself from the tor- 
ment of it. 

P. S. tells us, i//e of Clarke, p- 55j 

that “ the Dr. constantly, and vigorously 
“maintained a metaphysic opinion, that any 
“ creature, whatsoever, might possibly hare 
“ been co-eternal with its creator.” The opi- 
nion may be an absurd one, but, it plainly 
shews, what the Dr. thought of the Son and 
Holy Spirit, and, that Dr. S. misrepresents him 
L when he says, that “ according to his scheme^ 
f/' the Son and Spirit wereneither properly, not 

by nature Gods, neither where they crea- 
“tures.” As to the other passage, which the 
Dr. desires you to make sense if you can, I 
pose, Dr. Clarke meant no more nor less, than 
that the Son, existed before all time, as time 
is measured, and distinguished by the pheno- 
mena in the material creation, butnotstwctly, 
and properly from eternity. * And, I belteve 
it would puzzle Dr. S. sufficiently to find-a-bet- 
ter sense for the words, in the beginnm^, ana 
such other expressions as denote the priority ot 
the Son to the worlds. 

F I N I S.-^ 
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